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Survey Planned 
Of Help Engaged 


In New Industries 





Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
Make Studies of Working 
Conditions in Radio and 
Electrical Plants. 





Data to Be Gathered 


—_ | 


On Wages Received 


Field 
to In- 


Are 


Instructions Given to 


Agents in Regard 
formation They 
to Collee t. 


The rapid growth in the use of the 


radio and electrical household  ap- 
pliances has resulted in a broadening of 
the scope of labor surveys generally 


and the inauguration of a new investiga- 
tion covering these specific industries. it 
was announced orally on July 28 by the. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Ethel- 
bert Stewart. The new survey will cover 
wages and conditions of labor in the 
manufacturing of low-power motors, 
heating units, storage and dry cell bat- 


teries and radio receiving sets and parts. | 


Mr. 
crease in percentage of employment in 
old established industries was merely a 
shifting of labor to the newer industries. 


Many Enter Radio Plants. 

“The Bureau has realized for a long 
time that the decreasing percentage of 
employment in the old established indus- 
tries did not as a matter of fact mean 
unemployment of all the workers let out 
as a result of mass production or in- 
creased productivity of labor,” said Mr. 
Stewart. “It has realized that a large 


. > , y v | e . s*is 
number of these have been absorbed by | Interstate Commerce Commission. 


industries which it heretofore has not 
covered, such-as the manufacture and in- 
stallation of radios and electrical house- 
hold appliances of various kinds. 

“The Bureau has therefore inaugurated 
an investigation into the wages and con- 
ditions of labor in these newer indus- 
tries; and while the survey will not be 
actually a census, it is believed that it 
will be sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude or at least to get a very definite 


line upenthe number of people absorbed | 
| Kansas City Southern and about a dozen 
| other 


by these industries. The industries cov- 
ered are: (1) motors, (2) heating units, 
(3) storage batteries, (4) dry cell bat- 
teries, (5) radio receiving sets and parts. 
Instructions Given Agents. 

“It is not intended to cover large mo- 
tors, but only the smaller ones ranging 
from one horsepower or less to 10 horse- 
power.” 

The full text of instructions furnished 
the agents who left for the field July 27 
were as follows: ~ 

1. These instructions supplement Gen- 
eral Instructions, B. L. S. 338. 
should be carefully studied 
stantly kept at hand for reference. 

2. The establishments or parts or es- 
tablishments to be covered in this study 
include only such wage earners as are 
primarily engaged in the manufacture 
and the assembling of (1) the heating 
element in household electrically-heated 
appliances such as stoves, heaters, waf- 
fle irons, percolators, and toasters, (2) 
storage batteries, (3) dry cell batteries, 
(4) the manufacture of motors mostly 
of 1h. p. or less in office and household 
devices such as electric fans, adding and 
computing machines, washing machines. 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
refrigerators, and (5) the manufacture 





ones: on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Jobber’ ; old to Cease 
Deceptive Advertising 





Concern Found to Represent 
Prison-Made Goods As Its 
Own Manufactures. 


prison factory and then sell the products 
to retail customers have no right to rep- 
resent themselves as “manufacturers,” 
says the Federal Trade Commission in a 
statement made public on July 28. 


ance of an order directing the Common- 
wealth Company, of Chicago, to discon- 
tinue such an alleged practice. It was 
stated that the company had represented 
itself as being the manufacturer of shirts, 
shoes, binder twine, and other merchan.- 
dise which it had purchased from the 
Indiana State Prison. 

The full text ot the Commission’: 
statement, including the order, follows: 

Jobbers who buy the output of a State 


Stewart said ne believes the de- | 


' at the October term. 


Both | 
and con- | 


| cision a decree had been entered in the | 
| United States 
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Sulphite Lye Reduces | 
Upkeep on Highways 


| Successful tests near Stockholm 
| of the use of sulphite lye sprinkled 
on roads are reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by the 
American Consul General at Stock- | 
holm, John Ball Osborne. The ob- 
ject of the tests, it is stated, is to 
reduce upkeep. 

The report in full text follows: t 
The cost_of the sulphite lye used | 





in 1924, when the sprinkling was 
commenced on a_ small _ scale, 
amounted to 250 crowns (The | 
crown is now quoted almost 27 


cents) and'in 1926 to 3,737 crowns) | 
This increase expense was more | 
than compensated, it is said, by the 
reduced total cost of upkeep of 11,- 
400 crowns in 1924 @nd 6,400 crowns 
in 1926. The amount of gravel used 
in 1924 and 1926 was 645.5 and 121 
cubie meters, respectively, and the 
amount of macadem 8&6 cubic meters 
in 1924 and none in 1925. 

These results have been obtained 
notwithstanding increased tariffs on 
the road, the average daily figure 
for 1924 being 1,600 vehicles and 
for 1926 2,300 vehicles. 











Department of Justice 


Asks That Valuation 
Cases Be Advanced 


Brief Filed With Supreme 
Court of United States to 
Move Railway Appeals 


on Docket. 


The Department of Justice has asked 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 





to advance on its docket a series of cases 
involving railway valuations fixed by the 
Ina 
brief filed with the Court, the Depart- 
ment urged that the cases, chiefly the ; 
Kansas City Southern litigation, be ad- | 
vanced for hearing at the October term. 

Following the official, statement 
made public July 28 hgithe Department: 

A motion has been presented in the | 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
the Department of Justice, asking that | 
the cases of the United States and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. the 


is 


railways in the southwest, being 
an appeal from the District Court of the | 
United States from the western district 

of Missouri, be advanced -for hearing | 


This is a case asserted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in a bref filed in the 
Supreme Court, to be similar to that of 
the United States v. the Los Angeles & | 
Salt Lake Railroad, involving the ques- 
tion of the action of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission, purporting to deter- | 
mine the final valuation of the property | 
of the railway company. The Supreme 
Court of the United States decided the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake case in Febru- 
ary, 1927, a few 


days before which de- | 


District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri annulling 
the valuation placed upon. these several 
railroads and enjoining its use. 

In its brief accompanying the motion 
for the advancement of this case the De- 
partment of Justice states that in its | 
opinion the issues involved in this con- 
troversy are similar to those in the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad case, and 
all that is necessary for the court to do 


| is to examine the record and be satisfied 


| that the 


| 


cases are substantially alike; 
and that the decree of the District Court 
should be reversed and the case remanded 
with instructions to vacate the injunction 
decree and dismiss the petition for want 
of jurisdiction. 


Interpretation wit KO oniiaiane Residencn” 


Publishing eae 





| Plan Would Reduce 


| in 


| the request..te Blhs Island, N. Y., 


| of time, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Change Proposed 
On Permits for 
Outgoing Aliens 


ral 


Immigration Explains Plan 


Commissioner Gene 
for Diminishing of 


“Red Tape.” 


Investigation Begun 


To Simplif v Process 


Time Re- 
quired and Increase Effi- 
‘ciency by 50 Per Cent, 


Says Mr. Hull. 








An investigation now is being made 
the Bureau of Immigration looking 
to a reduction in the amount “red 
tape” which surrounds various activities 
of the Bureau. The investigation was 
ordered by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, Harry E. 
pects the results will allow of approxi- 
iaately 50 per cent increase in efficiency, 
he stated orally on July 28. 

The first subject to receive the atten- 
tion of the investigators, Mr. Hull stated, 
the matter of 
permits. 
sideration, he said, which if worked out 
properly will redute by many days the 
time required for issuance of a re-entry 
permit and will more evenly distribute 
the technical work required. 

Permits Given to Aliens. 

Re-entry permits, it was explained by 
Mr. Hull, 
the 
with the immigration regulations 
are desirous of leaving the country for 
short visits. There are an average of 
100,000 such permits issued every year, 


is 


| it was said, and the requests are nearly 


double this figure. 

“Under the present system,” Mr. Hull 
said, “an alien residing in Pittsburgh 
and contemplating a trip to Europe, must 
write to the Bureau in Washington for 
his re-entry permit. The Bureau sends 
for 
verification of the facts, and the request 
then is returned to Washington. The 
permit issued here and returned to 
Ellis Island and the alien is advised he 
may obtain his papers upon appearing 
at Ellis Island before his departure. 
This makes practically three times the 
one application is handled by the Bu- 
reau, and when it is considered that we 
often have as many as 500 in one day, 
it is not hard to figure the vast amount 
of clerical work that is required. This 
complicated operation takes a great deal 
and more time and expense is 
required to answer the telegrams and 
letters of the aliens who cannot under- 
stand the delay and are anxious to get 
their papers and depart. 

“The plan being considered would be 


is 


| for the alien to make the request direct 


to the port authorities. The facts would 


| be verified there and forwarded to Wash- 
| ington where the permit would be issued 


and returned to the port to await claim- 
ing by the alien. So far as I have been 
able, to learn, this procedure would re- 
duce by 50 per cent the work of issuing 
these permits and cut the time consumed 


| to about two days.” 


Mr. Hull stated that he had made in- 


| quiries as to the feasibility of having the 


permits issued at the ports but had been 
advised he could not legally delegate such 
authority. 

The investigation will cover the entire 
workings of the Bureau, Mr. Hull said, 
and he hoped would result in greatly in- 
creased efficiency and time-saving in 
many of its functions. Each function 


; will be taken up separately and studied 


and reported upon before the investiga- 
tion proceeds to another subject, it was 
stated. 


Is Declared Cause of Extended Liti gation 


- (Seea eS | Naturalization Commissioner 
Jobbers who buy the output of a State | 


Be Called on to 


Interpretation of the phrase 
uous residence” 


“contin- 
as used in the naturali- 


de ‘ | zation laws has caused more litigation ! 
The Commission announced the issu- | 


prison factory, then sell these products ! 
to their customers are in truth still job- | 


bers and not manufacturers" according to 
findings made public by the 


Federal | 


Trade Commission following its investi- ! 
gation of trade practices of the Common- | 
wealth Manufacturing Company, of Chi-,: 


cago. 
The Commonwealth Company has been 
ordered by the Commission to cease and 


[Continued on Page 12, Cutiinns 2:3 
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| able that 


than almost any other phase of naturali- | 


zation work, it was stated orally 
July 28 by the Commissioner of Naturali- 
zation, Raymond F. Crist. This legai , 
controversy has extended over a period 
of more than 10 years, Mr. Crist stated. 
At the present time, according to Mr. ‘ 
Crist, there are a score of naturalization 
cases under review in various parts at 1 
he country in whieh interpretation 
‘his provision is in question and he ssid 
he expected the Supreme Court of the 
United States finally would be called 
— to settle the question once and for { 
all, 


om 


Sharp Legal Differences. 

In his oral statement, Mr. Crist re- 
viewed the legal difficulties that have be- 
set the interpretation of these two words 
since the matter was first taken before | 
the courts. He said: 

“The words ‘continuous residence’ ave 
commonplace and so readily understand- 
it would seem there should be 
little réom for doubt as to their mean- 


is still in effect, 


| States,’ 


Says Supreme Court 
Clarify La. 


May 


ing. 


Sharp judicial differences of opin- 
ion are being expressed, however, as to 
the meaning of these words as contained 
im the naturalization There 


laws. re- 


t mains on the statute books today a pro- 
vision enacted on March 8, 1813, prohibit- 


ing the naturalization of an alien ‘who 
has not for the continued term of five 
years next preceding his admission re- 
sided within the United States.’ This 
provision was strengthened by the en- 
xctment in 1906 of a statute, which also 
that ‘it shall be made 
to appear to the satisfaction of the court 
admitting any alien to citizenship that 


{ immediately preceding the date of his 


application has has resided continuously 


within the United States five years at 
least.’ 


‘The 1813 enactment originally con- 


! tained the exacting requirement ‘without 
| being at any time during the said five 


years out of the territory of the United 


but the words quoted were re- 
; pealed in 1848. 


The first naturalization 


law of the 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


of | 
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| 
| 
j tional Radio-Telegraph Conference, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hull, and he ex- | 


issuance of re-entry 4 
A tentative plan is under con- | 


are issued to aliens resident in | 
United States who have complied | 
and | 
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Radio Commissioner 
Going to Conference | 


Assistant Secretary of State, 
Castle, Jr., has notified the 
of the ae Radio 
Rear Adnfiral William 
of the latter’s appoint- 
to the Interna- 


The I 
W. R. 
Chairman 
Commission, 
G. Bullard, 
ment as a delegate | 
to begin in Washington, October 4 | 

The appointment was made by 
President Coolidge fojewing repre- 
sentations made at his summer 
home in the Black Hills, of South 
Dakota, to the effect that the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission was not rep- 
resented in either the delegation or 
the technical expert group, recently 
named to conduct the negotiations. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, heads the delegation, 
which wil] take up the problems of 
wternational 
communications. More than 
countries will be represented. 


radio and telegraph 
50 





Administrators Told 
To Weed Out Unfit 


Prohibition Forces 


Commissioner Doran Urges 
Dismissals Before Agents 


Are Placed Under Civil 


Service. 





The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
J. M. Doran, has informed his area pro- 
hibition administrators that they should 
begin at once to weed out inefficient and 
incapable employes, and has 
to them that the task of “cleaning house” 
be completed before October 1, on which 
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To Observe Memorial Day in Paris 


Mr. 


Dawes Delivers 


A dd ress Before Missis- 


sippi Depar iment at Greenville, Miss. 


Recalling the tragecy the world 
brought to almost every French family, 
the Vice President of the United States, 


Charles G. Dawes, 


American Legion at Greenville, Miss., on 
July 28, asked legionnaires, at their 
coming convention in Paris, to remember 
that in that capital every parade of vet- 
erans past the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier ” 


is 


a memorial parade.” He 
suggested their elimination in that pa- 


rade of such features of their usual pa- 


rades as would not be apprepriate to a ; 


memorial occasion and that each legion- 
naire take a fiower to cast on the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier as the Legion 
passes by. The French people, he re- 
minded them, await with outstretched 
arms their American comrades of the 
great war and the visit of the legion- 


Truck Using Heavy Oil 


Stands Tests in France | 


In addition to its producer- -gas motor 


trucks, now on the market the Peugeot | 


Automobile Company has been experi- 
menting and perfecting a new heavy-oil 
truck motor, says the Trade Commission 


, at Paris, Louis Hall, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
| states: 

“The final experiments, including a 


suggested | 


date the service, excepting several exec- | 


utive officers, Civil Service 


regulations. 

In announcing this program Dr. Doran 
said orally, July 28, that he had told the 
administrators the job of building effi- 
cient staffs of agents and other subor- 
dinates was theirs; they are held respon- 
sible for the thoroughness of their ad- 


goes under 


| ministrative work, and he expects that 
| they 


will establish in* their offices and 
surroynd themselves with men who can 
get results. 

“IT have told them,” Dr. Doran con- 
tinued, “that it will be much easier to 
rid their corps of waste material in ad- 
vance of the Civil Service. After the 
men go under Civil Service, hearings and 
we ought not have a man just because 


} rector 


other things become necessary before dis- | 


missals can be effected. My idea is that 
he is able to pass Civil Service. He 
ought to be able to do the work we ask 
of him, and, with that thought in mind, 
we are looking over the whole list to see 
which agents are failing to get results.” 

By the time this process of weeding 
out complete, Dr. Doran plgns on 
promulgating a new set of regulations 
governing the conduct of the general 
service. These regulations were con- 
ceived by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lincoln C. Andrews, who re- 
tires from the Federal service August 
1 to be succeeded by Seymour Lowman, 
of New York. Mr. Lowman is in hearty 
accord with Dr. Doran’s 
ing the standard of agents and the per- 


is 


sonnel generally wherever inefficiency 
is found. 

a ‘ a, ~ 

The Bureau of Prohibition has 


the question of personnel largely to the 
administrators. It is unlikely, therefore, 
according to Dr: Doran’s view, that any 
of the appointments recommended by 
the administrators will be turned down 
by the Department of the Treasury 
which, after all, is charged by law with 
responsibility for the enforcement” and 
obviously reviews all appointments. 

It is not Dr. Doran’s intention‘ to fix 
the number of agents which the several 
administrators may employ. 
allowing them the right to pick their 
men and, if they desire, employ men 
at somewhat higher rates of pay. Dr. 
Doran is convinced that such an arrange- 
ment will result in development of more 
trained investigating staffs and better 
enforcement will follow as a natural re- 
sult. 





Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary isclassified 
hy Topies every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





He favors |! 


program of rais- 


long series of tests under actual service 
conditions, are now being carried out. 
“The results to date are reported satis- 
factory. Owing to the duration of these 
tests however it will be a matter of sev- 
eral months before the Peugeot Company 


will attempt to put this motor on the | 


market:” 


Short-Length Wood 


Is Found Economical 


Are to 


Urged 
Adopt Western Methods 


Contractors 


In Construction. 


Following a visit to the West and Mid- 
dle West, during which meetings were 
called in 14 cities, the Assistant Di- 
of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce, Dudley F. Holtman, reported 
in an oral statement July 28 that na- 
tional interest is being aroused in use of 
American forest resources. 

Mr. Holtman conferred with builders, 
contractors, architects, retail lumber 
dealers, and others interested in the use 
of lumber in building industries. 
poited that every opportunity 


ing industry on the work of the com- 
mittee at Washington, and particularly 
on those problems which rest for solu- 
tion with the consumer of lumber. The 


full text of a statement by the Depart- | 


ment follows: 

The purpose of these meetings was to 
make lumber consumers and distributors 
better acquainted with the aims and ob- 


| jectives of the Committee, and during 


left | 
| 


| treated 


his talk in the various cities Mr. Holt- 
man said he emphasized the effort that 
being made to promote the use of 
short-length lumber, to make properly 
lumber generally available to 
home builders, and to prepare a manual 
on the economics of wood utilization in 
construction. Because of its newness he 
was surprised at the enthusiasm with 
which his message was received. 

Mr. Robert Anderson, prominent retail 


is 


| lumber dealer operating in the State of 


as toastmaster at 
said that meeting 


Utah, who acted 
the Ogden meeting, 


| was the largest gathering of builders, 


| by all of the architects and contractors | 


| Bureau 





| one-piece and two-piece envelopes, 
| cause of 


contractors and architects 
bled in the State 
man said. 

The meeting in Denver was attended 


ever 
of Utah,” Mr. 


assem- 


Holt- 


in that city and by 27 retail lumber deal- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Window Envelopes 
Considered in Ruling 





of Standards Gives 
Specifications Proposed 


for Making. 


Specifications proposed for window en- 


| velopes have just been issued in a tech- 
nologic paper 


of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of C ommerce, A state- 
ment issued by the Department regard- 
ing the paper follows in full text: 

The paper explains that it is impos- 
sible to draft one specification covering 
bes 
differences in materials, con- 
struction and transparency of the win- 
dows. 

In the case of one-piece envelopes the 
contrast ratio, which determines opacity, 
shall not be more than 0.25, and the test 
must be made or samples not less than 


‘[C cntiauel on Page 
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War ; 


addressing a conven- : 
| tion of the Mississippi Department of the . 


He re- i 
was af; ! 
forded to focus the attention of the builds : 


naires may ‘be made memorable in its 
: furtherance of international good will 
and understanding. 


Coming American Legion Parade 
France.” 


The full text of his address follows: 


fore the American Legion leaves for 
France. The great French people, bound 
to our own in ties of traditional friend- 
ship which never have been weakened, 
await with outstretched arms their 
| American comrades of the great war. 
; We are told that from their cases in 
the Invalides they are preparing to take 
their most precious heritage from the 
war—save and alone the graves of their 
dead—the stained and shell-torn battle 
flags of their great army, which will be 


Action Is Deferred 
By Shipping Board 
On Scrapping Vessels 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 


Members Plan to Make Com- 
plete Investigation of 
Laid-up Fleet Situ- 
ation. 


Final action on the proposal to scrap 


It will be but a few weeks now be- | 


‘Protests Are Filed. 


Saerclnannaan anaanananasSosanansassnnsyennasangiiamenpenses 


! 


The Vice President’s theme was “The | 


in | 


| changes for all of them. 


129 laid-up ships that are the property 


of the United States was deferred by the 
; United States Shipping Board at a meet- 
28, until August 9. 

Pending: this decision, the Board an- 
nounced in a statement July 28, a thor- 
| ough study and investigation of the laid- 

up fleet situation will be made by mem- 
; bers of the Board. 
that these vessels be scrapped was made 
| to the Board by the President of the 

Merchant Fleet Corporation, A. C. Dal- 

ton, who heads the operating agency of 

the Government merchant marine. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
| lows: 

The Shipping Board voted to take final 
action on the proposed program of scrap- 
ping 129 ships, now Jaid up in various 
parts of the country, when it meets Au- 
gust 9th. Thorough study 
gation of the laid-up fleet situation will 
be made by the Commissioners in the 
meantime. 

The Board reafiirmed its action with 
respect to the operation of the American 
Merchant lines and voted that no re- 
allocation of any of the ships should be 
effected. This action was taken follow- 
ing receipt of applications from the 
Southgate Marine Corporation, of Nor- 
folk, Va., and the Cavalier Steamship 
Company, of that city, for the five cargo 
vessels now in service on the line. 

The line, which also has five combina- 
tion passenger-cargo vessels, 
| by J. H. Winchester 

of New York City. 


ing on July 


& Company, 


Recommendation | 





and investi- | 


| amended 
| them to 5,000 watts, or five kilowatts. 


is operated | 
Inc., | 


Advertising for sale of the American | ; 
| by J. Frank Laux, attorney of Bristow. 
| Other stations involved in this hearing 


Palmetto Line, which operates a fleet 
of 10 ships between South Atlantic ports 
of the United States and European ports, 
was postponed until after May 31, 1928. 
Investigation of the proposal to sell this 
line revealed that advertising it at this 
; time would tend to disturb the movement 
| of cotton from Southern States to Eu- 
' rope during the busy season. It was, 
therefore, held advisable to keep the line 


| in operation under its present circum- 
' stances, so that the maximum service 
could be rendered to cotton shippers 


without interruption. 
The Board voted to accept an offer of 
$186,000 submitted by R. W. 


Washington, D. C. for the SS. “Eastern 
Victor.”” Mr. Malone is acting in behalf 


of anew — to be formed, and 


[Continued on Pani 8, Column 4.J 


British to Submit 





| Department of State Is Advised 
of Communique Issued 
By Conference. 


| Announcement \ made at the De- 
' partment of State on July 28 of receipt 
advices from the Chairman of the 
American delegation at the tripartite 
naval conference, Hugh S. Gibson, that 
the British delegation had submitted new 
| proposals which would be considered at 
a plenary session on August 1, 

Mr. Gibson’s message forwarded 
communique issued by the conference. 

The full text of the communique fol- 
lows: 

The delegation met this afternoon and 
resumed the discussion which had been 
| interrupted by the return of the British 


as 


: of 


a 


delegation to London. Mr. Bridgeman 
communicated the attached proposals 
which, subject to certain modification, 


follow the lines of those which were un- 
| der consideration at the last meeting of 
the delegation. It was agreed to hold a 
\ plenary session August 1, 





New Navy y Proposals 


Malone, of | 


(rc epee eters ES 


| written applications of 
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| Vice President Asks Legionnaires Radio Company 


Plans Network 
Of Broadcasting 


Seeks Changes in Powers of 
Its Four Stations in Pro- 
gram to Serve All of 
West Coast. 


By Other Concerns 


Affidavits Submitted Express- 
ing Fear of Interference 
From Proposed 


Changes. 


Seeking improved operating conditions 
for the four radio broadcasting stations 
it operates on the Pacific Coast, the 
Northwest Radio Service Company, of 
San Francisco, through its attorney, 
Otis Kent, of Washington, announced at 
public hearings before the Federal Radio 
Commission July 28 that it contemplated 
the establishment of a broadcast network 
with Station KYA, San Francisco, as the 
“key” station. 

Mr. Kent, representing H. C. Craft, 
president of the Northwest Radio Service 
Company, appeared at the hearing to ask 
for five kilowatts of power for three of 
he stations and other frepuency or power 
The cases were 
all taken under advisement by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, which will ren- 
der its decisions after its deliberations. 

Higher Power Asked. 

For Station KYA, which, with KEX, 
Portland, is controlled through ‘stock 
ownership by the Northwest Radio Serv- 
ice Company, whereas KJR, Seattle, and 
KGA, Spokane, are owned outright, Mr. 
Kent presented a request that its power 
be increased from 500 to 1,000 watts 
on its present frequency of 970 kilocycles. 
The only reason for the higher power 
presented in Mr.. Kent’s oral statement 
was that KYA is to be used as the “key” 
station of the new four-station network. 

Commissioner Bellows asked why 
higher power was needed for a “key” 
station, which transmits its studio pro- 
grams to other stations via telephone 
wires, and Mr. Kent responded with the 
Mr. Craft. He 
said that KYA formerly used 1,000 watts 
without interfering with other stations. 

William P. Black, Washington attor- 
ney, protested the increase in power, on 
behalf of Station KOMO, Seattle, which 
operates on 980 kilocycles, asserting that 
his clients are convinced that interference 
will result if KYA’s request is granted. 
An affidavit was filed with the Commis- 
sion from KPSN, Pasadena, also pro- 
testing the increase in power. 

Twenty thousand watts power, or 20 
kilowatts, were originally requested for 
Station KJR, Seattle; KGA, Spokane, 
and KEX, Portland, but Mr. Kent 
their applications to reduce 


Stations Submit Protests. 
Station KJR, now using 2,500 watts, 
on 860 kilocycles, was opposed by Sta- 
tion KVOO, Bristow,Okla., represented 


submitted affidavits of protest. 

George L. Carrington, assistant man- 
ager of KVOO, testified that to place a 
5,000-watt station on 860 kilocycles 
would set up additional interference to 
that which is already being felt by 
KVOO. That station, known as the 
“Voice of Oklahoma” and broadcasting 
with 1,000 watts on 860, is a member 
of both the Red and Blue networks of 
the National Broadcasting Company, he 
testified, and has studios at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

[Continued on Page 3, Cotenin 5.) 


Radio Station Seeks 
To Change Its Site 


Citizens Protest Against Broad- 
casting from Residential Sec- 
tion; Hearing Scheduled. 

A public hearing on the protests of 
the citizens of Easton, Conn., and nearby 
communities against the removal of Sta- 
tion WICC from Bridgeport to the resi- 
dental section known as Sport Hill in 
Easton has been scheduled for the after- 
noon of August 9 by the Federal Radio 
Commission. This was announced July 
28 when Commissioner 0. H. Caldwell 
made public the correspondence relating 
to the protest. 

Revocation of the license of WICC, 
which owned by the Bridgeport 
Broadcasting Company, and the denial of 
a building permit fer the construction of, 
a new station to house its transmitter 
at Easton, is requested in a petition sub. 
mitted to the Commisison. Easton is 
five miles from Bridgeport and 60 miles 
from New York, and the petitioners aver _ 
that Station WICC would prevent the 
reception of New York programs. 

Moreover, they allege in their “ap. 
plication and remonstranée for reler™ 
that Station WICC has in the pest uf 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 
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i Development of Private Nitrate Industry Described 
To Congress by Secretary of War and Gen. Williams 


Capacity Exceeds That 
Of Germany in War 


Mr. Davis Believes Government 
Production Is Less Needed 
Than Before. 


The printed record of the pro- 
ceedings of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs which considered legislative 
action on disposition of the Muscle 
Shoals power project has just been 
mailed to the members of the Com- 
mittee and made public. 

The first part of the record of the 
examination of the Secretary . of 
We. Dwight F. Davis, before the 
Commuttee was printed in the issue 
of July 28. The record of the views 
of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hubert Work, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, will be 
printed in later issues. The full teat 
of the examination of Mr. Davis is 
concluded below, followed by the 
testimony of Maj. Gen. Clarence C. 
Williams, Chief of Ordnance, De- 
partment of War: 


Secretary Davis. that 


You feel that 
tion with Cove Creek alone? 


Mr. Wright. That is- essentially the 
one. 


any objection to taking action on the 


others? 


Mr. Wright. I rather think the com- 


In other words, we are on record as 


opposing anything to be done by the | 
Federal Power Commission which would | 
| acid, was cut off. 


interfere in any way with or handicap 

the final disposition of Muscle Shoals. 

Policy on Development 

Of Other Projects Asked 
Secretary Davis. If you could, in your 

formal action, name any others on which 


you think that ought not to be done, that | 


might assist. 


My feeling in connection with the 


whole matter has been that Congress is | 


the body to decide these policies, and 


that it ought not to be put upon the | 
Commission, which is | 


Federal Power 
really an administrative body to carry 
out the will of Congress, to decide poli- 


cies which one faction or the other in | 
Congress would object to. We ought not 
to be put in that embarrassing position, | 


because after all it is question of policy 
that should be decided by Congress one 
way or the other. 

Mr. Wainwright. If we are going to 
manufacture fertilizer down there and go 
into it on any kind of a scale, Cove 
Creek would be important in increasing 
the amount of power, as I understand it; 


and if we are not going to do it, Cove | 


Creek would be important still as in- 
creasing the amount of power, if the 
Government still wanted to continue 
power operations. 

Secretary Davis. 
double the primary 
Shoals. 

Mr. Wainwright. If somebody else 
built the Cove Creek Dam and was given 
the same right to all the power there it 
might conflict very much with the allo- 
cation of pewer further down. 

I think there is a general feeling in 
this committee that that ought to be 
left in abeyance until this matter is 
finally determined, with the hope that it 
would not be very long before we would 
know what the final solution is to be. 

Secretary Davis. I can assure you I 
share in that hope. 

Mr. Wainwright. As far as the De- 
partment is concerned, and as far as 
the views of your advisers are concerned, 
do you think that nitrate plant No. 2 is 
as important at the present time as it 
was at the time it was built, from the 
standpoint of national defense and the 
needs of the Army for explosives? 

Secretary Davis. General Williams 
can answer that question better than I. 
I know nothing about the technical end 
of it, but my general impression is that 


power at Muscle 


ft is not as essential as it was at that | 


time. 

Mr. Wainwright. 
Nitrate Sityation 
Changed Since War 

Secretary Davis. Due to the develop- 
ment in the commercial field, which has 


For what reason? 


been very striking since the war, and | 


particularly keeping in mind the new 
plant which it has been announced, will 
be constructed by the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation. I understand they are 
going to build a new plant which will 
affect the nitrate situation. 

Mr. Wainwright. Would the War De- 
partment be interested in the develop- 
ment of any other materials, such as 


ferro alloys and other industries that | 


have been brought to our attention as 
very vital to the national defense? 

Secretary Davis. 
liams can answet 
than I could. 

Mr. Wainwright. I was simply ask- 
ing that question to reflect what possibly 
had been conveyed to you by your ad- 


that question 


visers, and I thought you might yourself | 


have acquired a judgment. 

Secretary Davis. That situation as to 
the manufacture of nitrates is 
well known. There have been changes in 
that situation since the war. 

Mr. Wainwright. 


lem ought to be solved, in view of the 
great doubt and conflict of opinion in 
Congress? 


Secretary Davis. No, I would rather 


not express any opinion until something | 


is worked out by Congress. 
Mr. Wainwright. 


have some expert opinion, both from a 
techinacl and business standpoint. 
Secretary Davis. You have had a good 
many opinions. 
Mr. Wright. Mr. Secretary, the ex- 
istence of the project at Muscle Shoals 
was brought about by the exigencies of 


| Maj. 


Secretary Davis. Do you think there is | 





| their 
| comes down to the question of whether 
| we would be able to immediately meet | 
| all the demands for nitrogen that would 


I think General Wil- 
better | 


pretty | 


Would you care to | 
express any opinion as to how this prob- | 


Of coursé, Congress | 
can not decide these things until they | 


| war and the necessity for national de- 

| fense. It seems to have resulted in leav- 
ing in the hands of Congress a piece of 
property in which it has invested $160,- 
000,000. 

Does it not accentuate and emphasize 
the propriety, if not the folly, of the 
Government trying to engage in private 
business? Is it not one of many illustra- 
tions where the Government always gets 
into trouble when it undertakes to set 
itself up in business in competition with 


| citizens? 


You need not answer that question 
unless you desire to do so. 

(After Mr. Davis had been examined, 
Gen. C. C. Williams was ques- 
tioned). 


Maj. Gen. Williams Gives 


| His Views on Project 


Mr. Wright. General Williams, this 
is a special committee on Muscle Shoals. 


| If you have any suggestions to make 
the disposition of | 


Muscle Shoals, we will be glad to hear | 
} you. 


with reference to 


General Williams. I think I will start 


| my statement by going back to the be- 


ginning of the war, in 1914, and I will 


call to the attention of the committee 
the fact that overseas transportation, in 
sa far as Germany was concerned, was | 


cut off very soon after the war opened 


action ought not to be taken in connec- | in 1914. 


Germany at the beginning of 1914 had 


| nitrogen-fixation plants of a total ca- 
pacity of 19,000 tons of nitrogen per | 
They had four plants, one using | 


year. 
the Haber process with a capacity of 
8,000 tons, and three using the cyanamide 
process which had a capacity of 11,000 


mittee would prefer that any action on | tons of nitrogen. 


the others be held up, too, but we are | 


especially on record as to Cove Creek. | 
‘ | and for four years of that time, any- 


Bear in mind the fact that Germany 
fought the war for four and a half years, 


way, the importation of sodium nitrate, 
which was essential for making nitric 


Now, let us go to the existing condi- 


tions in the United-States as of today. | 
| As of today, there are eight plants in | 
| the United States using various modi- 


fications of the Haber process that have 
a total annual capacity of 30,000 tons 
of nitrogen. In addition 

Mr. Wright (interposing). 
private enterprise? 

General Williams. 
terprise; all of it. 

In addition, there is the United States 
nitrate plant No. 2 with a capacity of 
40,000 tons of nitrogen per year; there 
is plant No. 1 with a capacity of 8,000 
tons per year. 

In other words, there exists in the 
United States today a total capacity of 
78,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per year, 


That 


is 


That is 


| which is almost four times the capacity 
that existed in Germany at the begin- | 


ning of the war. Germany fought the 
war. 

The inevitable conclusion from that 
to my mind, is that.in so far as the fixa- 


tion of nitrogen alone is concerned the | 


United States today is very well off, and 
if we compare the condition of the United 
States today with that existing in 1914 


| before the war, We are many, many times 
| better off than we were in 1914. 
It would more than | 


Mr. Wainwright. And also betier off 
than Germany was 

General Williams. Yes, sir; 
much betetr off today than Germany was. 


we 


Immediate Demand 
In War Is Problem 


Therefore, the question of nitrate 
plants Nos. 1 and 2 at Muscle Shoals in 
relation to the national defense 


exist in time of war. 
I shall have to revert to the technical 


| part of the process of making nitric acid. 
| Nitric acid is the thing you have to have 


in order to make your smokeless powder, 
your T. N. T., your ammonium nitrate— 
all your explosives. 

You make nitric acid in one of 
ways. The way which is most used in 
this country up to the present time, and 
which up to the present time is almost 


two 


| entirely used, is by making your nitric 


acid from sodium nitrate, nearly all of 
which we get from Chile. 

The other way is by taking ammonia 
and oxidizing that into nitric acid. The 
production of ammonia in this country 


today is much greater than I have in- | 


dicated by these fixation processes, be- 
cause there is a large production from 
the by-product coke ovens. There is 
likewise a source of production from the 
gas plants, so that the production of fixed 
nitrogen by the use of ammonia today 


| would probably be sufficient in the event 


of an emergency, and certainly it could 


be brought up to a sufficient production | 


very quickly after an emergency arose, 
and ti.e principal thing would be con- 


verting that ammonia into nitric acid. 


The plans of some of the companies to | 


day call for the building of the oxidation 
plants to take care of their explosive 
needs. 
ing these plants, which are under way. 
The essential part of nitrate plants 


day and in so far as national defense 


are | 


Some of them are actually build- | 


| tion until they came to start the plants 


| there whose sole duty it is to watch the 


| point of view, covers the essential thing, 


| sary skilled personnel, to do it ourselves. 


vate oi | has been a grea* deal of development in 
ee | this country along those lines since that 


| that have been installed in this country 


| of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 


| along approximately the same lines and 


| Solvay Co. in Syracuse, N. Y. 


| Corporation is now going into the com- 


{ a much larger scale. 


| volve? 
| 


= 
sir. 


| is today. 


| ent time, which process fixes more, the 


Nos. 1 and*2 at Muscle Shoals, as of to- | 


is conserned, is in their oxidation plants | 
for the conversion of the ammonia into | 


| nitric acid. We can go out into the mar- 
ket and buy ammonia without any trou 
ble at all an! put it into these oxidation 


| Haber process. The only cyanamide proc- 


plants, and they are valuable and very | 


essential to the national defense of today. 


as they are today depends entirely upon 
the commercial production of the oxida 

tion of the ammonia into nitric acid. 
The fixation of the nitrogen; that is, 

the combining of the nitrogen and the 


a good and apparently sound commercial 
basis today, but the other part of it, 
which is likewise essential, is not yet de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Wright. What is the approximate 
annual cost of maintaining the two plants 
at Muscle Shoals 

General Williams. We spend 
; 580,000 a year on the two plants. 

Mr. Wright. They are still in ; 
good state of preservation? 

General Williams. They are still very 
well kept up. 


sairly 


How long they will remain as essential | 


Muscle Shoals Plant 
Found to Deteriorate 


Chief of Ordnance Declares 
Machinery Is Kept in 
Running Order. 


Mr. Wright. Are they deteriorating 
very rapidly? 

General Williams. -They are deterio- 
rating, but I do not believe anybody can 
tell exactly the extent of the deteriora- 
in operation. We maintain a small force 
plants and turn over the machinery, and 
to see that it is oiled and greased and 
does not get rusty. In so far as the re- 
ports I get from the people who exam- 
ined it are concerned it is in very good 
condition. 

The statement I have made, from my 


in so far as the nitrate plant or plants 
Nos. 1 and 2 are concerned. 

Mr. Fisher. Have you figured at all 
on the possibility of the Government op- 
erating there at both of those plants, and 
making an investigation to show which 
was the most practicable and the cheap- | 
est process of making fixed nitrogen? 


Two Courses Open 
In Event of War 


General Williams. In the event of war 
I do not know just what we would do, | 
but we would have two things open to 
us. One would be, if we had the neces- 


The other would be to employ, say, the 
American Cyanamid Co., who operate 
plants exactly like that one at Muscle 
Shoals, and who, as a matter of fact, 
built that plant down there, and call up- | 
on them to act as the agents of the Gov- 
ernment in the operation of the plant. 

Mr. Fisher. Have you ever figured | 
what it would cost to recondition plant 
No. 1 according to the new methods they | 
have discovered since it was closed 
down? 

General Williams. No, sir; we have | 
not figured on that for some time. There 


plant was built. Most of the processes 
during and since the war have been some 
modification of the Haber process. 
Nitrate plant No. 1 was built by the | 
General Chemical Co. The General 
Chemical Co. is one of the subsidiaries 


tion. They had a good deal to do in de- 
signing and building that plant. After 
the war they designed and built a plant 


had it installed at the plant of the Semat- | 
It is as 
a result of the work they have done at 
that plant in Syracuse during the last 
six years that the Allied Chemical & Dye 


mercial production of fixed nitrogen on 


Mr. Fisher. You have given no study | 
to any project under which the Govern- 
ment would take it over and operate it 
for the manufacture of fertilizer in peace 
times, in the event that we could not 

nake a contract with a private concern 
to keep it in going condition? 

General Williams. In 1919 the Ord- 
nance Department presented to the Con- 
gress a proposal covering the operation 
of Muscle Shoals for commercial pur- 
poses, but it was not accepted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Wainwright. What did that in- 
Did that involve leasing the 
plant to private parties? 

General Williams. No, sir; it involved 
the creation of a public corporation, 
something like the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and the operation of the 
plant by this Government corporation. 

Mr. Fisher. Did you recommend that | 
proposition at that time? 

General Williams. We did, sir. How- 
ever, the conditions have entirely changed 
since that time. 

Mr. Wainwright. If you were called 
on to make recommendations now, do you 
think the Ordnance Department would 
renew the recommendation you have just 
referred to? 

General Williams. I do not think so, 
Our estimates were based on a sell- 
ing price of ammonium sulphate, which | 
was to be he main product, of $65 per 
ton. We figured the cost would be $48.20 
per ton. Ammonium sulphate today is 
selling in the market at $52 a ton, and 
we could not, in so far as I am able to 
see, operate that plant with the market 
price of ammonium sulphate such as it 





New Installations 
Use Haber Process 

Mr. Wright. In the fixation of nitro- 
gen in the United States, as of the pres- 


cyanamide process, or the Haber proc- 
ess? In other words, which is in more 
general use, and in what proportion? 
General Williams. Practically all of 
the new installation has been by the 
Haber process, or a modification of the 


ess that I know of in production in the 
United States today is that of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. at its plant at Niag- 
ara Falls. Nobody else, either in this 
country or abroad, so far as I know, is 
putting in the cyanamide process, 
Mr. Wainwright. Assuming that that 
recommendation of 1919 was renewed, 





and | for a Government corporation to operate 
hydrogen in the form of ammonia, is on | 


those plants, do you think there would 


be any difficulty in getting into actual 


; able skilled personnel in the War 


about ! 


operation, by reason of not having avail- 
De- 
partment, or personnel available to be 
employed, or that there would be any \ 
difficulties by reason of not having con- | 
trol of the necessary processes. so that | 
we would be obliged to go to outside peo- | 
ple for their processes and patent rights? | 
General Williams, The only things we 


. control in any Way-—and those we do not 


really control; we have the right to man- 
ufacture under the patents of the Ameri- 


| WICG 


can Cyanamid Co. Some of those pat- 
ents have expired since this bill was pre- 
sented, and some of them still remain. 
I think they will all expire about 1933. 

Of course, nitrate plant No. 2 at Mus- 
cle Shoals is built solely for the produc- 
tion of ammonia by the cyanamide 
method. If you do not use that method 
most of the plant becomes obsolete. 

Mr. Wainwright. Suppose you were 
undertaking to produce ammonium under 
the cyanamide method; would there be 
any way in which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment could do that without going to the 
Cyanamid Co., either for skilled person- 
nel or processes ? 

General Williams. The Department of 
Agriculture has its research laboratory, 
started by the Ordnance Department dur- 
ing the war and turned over to them in 
1921 or 1922. They have a very compe- 
tent staff in that research laboratory, 
who, so far as I know, would be able 
to take hold of that plant and run it. In 
so far as the Government is concerned, 
that is the body that has the knowledge 
with which to go ahead and. do it. 

Mr. Wainwright. You have not the 
personnel in the War Department? 

General Williams. No, sir. We main- 
tain just a very small personnel in the 
Ordnance Office that has been working on 
this thing since the beginnirng. 

Mr. Johnson: A few moments ago, in 
response io a question by Judge Wright, 
you said that practically all new con- 
struction was being devoted to the Haber 
process, or modifications of it. I won- 
dered if you could tell us why that is. 

General Williams. Because that is the 
cheapest process. 

Mr. Johnson. How does it compare 
in cost with the cyanamide process? 

General Williams. I could not give 
you definite figures on that. P 


Predominating Method 


Declared Practicable 
Mr. Johnson. The Haber process, or 


| these modifications of the Haber process, 


are a success in the fixation of nitrogen, 
are they not? 

General Williams. There is no ques- 
tién about their being practicable proc- 
esses. As to their success, I should think 
a complete answer to that would be that 
commercial companies are putting their 
money into it and expect to go into it. 
The Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
after an experience of six or more years, 
and an expenditure of about $5,000,000 
on a comparatively small plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is now starting out to build 


| a much larger plant at Hopewell, Va. 


Mr. Wright. In reference to ferro al- 
loys, they are essential as a matter of 
national defense, are they not? 

General Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wright. How does that industry 


} stand now in the United States? 


General Williams. In so far as Muscle 
Shoals is concerned, I cannot see that 
Muscle Shoals has any bearing on it at 
all. The thing that they are cepcerned 
in, so far as nation&l defense is con- 
cerned, are things produced outside of 
the geographical limits of the United 
States, such as manganese and chromium. 
Muscle Shoals, in so far as I know, bears 
no relation to that at all. 

Mr. Wainwright. Have you any esti- 
mate, or did you make any estimate in 
1919, as to how much more you would 
have to spend on nitrate plant No. 2 in 
getting it in operation in the way it was 
contemplated ? 

General Williams. Yes, sir. In order. 
to make the additions that would be 
necessary to nitrate plant No. 2 in order 
for it to produce as we proposed at 
that time to have it produce would re- 
quire an expenditure of $3,000,000. 

Mr. Wainwright. Has that been 
brought down to date, with a present 
estimate as to what that would cost? 


General Williams. It has not been ve- | 


vised since that time. 

Mr. Wainwright. Would a revision in- 
dicate a figure greater or smaller than 
that? 

Gen@ral Williams. Inasmuch as most 
of that expenditure would be for con- 
struction, I think perhaps it wauld be 
higher now than at that time, because 
wages have gone up. 

Mr. Wainwright. Applying the same 


proposition to nitrate plant No. 1, has | 


any estimate been made as to what 
might be required at plant No. 1 to 
get it in operation under the synthetic 
process ? 

General Williams. No, sir. What we 


| call the process part of nitrate plant No. 
; 1 was a failure. It was built for the 
| purpose of the production of synthetic 
| ammonia, but it was a failure. The oxi- 


dation part of that plant, of courge, 
worked all right. In order to convert ni- 
trate plant No. 1 into a fixed plant 
would require the stripping of all the 
machinery that is used for that part of 


| the plant and putting in new machinery. 


Mr. Wainwright. That would undoubt- 
edly tun up to several millions of dol- 
lars, would it not? 

General Williams. I would only be 
guessing; I could not tell you. 

Mr. Wainwright. Would you care to 
hazard a guess? 

General Williams. I am told that the 
plant put in by the General Chemical 
Co. at Syracuse, N. Y., which was ap- 


| proximately the size of the No. 1 plant, 


required a ¢apital expenditure of four 
and a half or five million dollars. Those 
are the figures I have heard stated; how 
correct they are, I do not know. 


Radio Station Seeks 
To Locate in Easton 


Citizens Protest Against Broad- 
casting from Residential See- 
tion; Hearing Scheduled. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
forded programs of “cheap and _ poor 
grade.” 

In a letter to Commissioner Caldwell, 
the director of the station, Charles Selen, 
states that he has obtained a site for his 
station in the Sport Hill section, which 
is described as a new residen¢ial develop- 
ment, and that his station represents an 
investment of $50,000. He said a can- 
vass of about 40 homes in the section 
reveals 20 with radio sets, none of whom 


he claims are against the locating of ; 
while radio | 
Shelton, | 
local | 


the 
in nearby 
and Derby 


in 
listeners 
Seymour 
service, 
According to Ma, Sesen’s letter, in- 


community, 
Ansonia, 
desire a 





| five days old. 





| Bureau. 


Vice President Asks Legionnaires to Attend Navy Flier Reached 
Paris Convention in Spirit of Good Will Altitude of 38,559 


Mr. Dawes Delivers Address 


Before Mississippi Depart- 


ment of American Legion at Greenville, Miss. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


carried at the head of the procession 
of the veteran American soldiers. 

The chain under the Arch of Triumph 
will be unclasped and under it the col- 
umns of the Legion will march past 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier—the 
shrine of the French people. 

I know that in the heart of every 
American Legionnaire there exists the 
greatest desire that their visit to their 
welcoming comrades of France may 
strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween them, may contribute to the 


friendly relations of the two countries | 
and redound to the credit of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the American people. 


Knowing all this I want, as a Legion- 
naire, to speak to my comrades of Mis- 
sissippi, and if possible through them to 
those of our members who expect to go 
to France in September, of one consid- 
eration which should not be overlooked in 


carrying out the resolve of their own | 


hearts to make their visit memorable in 
its furtherance of international good will 
and understanding. 

There is this difference in the Amer- 
ican and French attitude toward a mili- 
tary parade of veterans. In America 
not all of such parades are memorial 
parades like those that march on our 
Memorial Day. But, in Paris every pa- 
rade of veterans past the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, without exception is a 
Memorial parade. 

It was my great honor at the last con- 
vention of the Legion at Philadelphia to 
review with National Commander Mc- 
Quigg, and General Pershing, the mag- 
nificent parade which for four or five 
hours passed before us. As the invita- 
tion extended by the French to the 
American Legion to come to France had 
then been accepted, my mind, as I 
watched that procession, so inspiring to 
every American eye, was upon the im- 
pression it would make unless certain 
features of it were omitted. if it were 
marching past the grave of an Unknown 
Soldier, either here or in France. 

To our people that Legion parade was 
not primarily a memorial parade. It 
was a parade of the living comrades of 
the American Army gathered together 
in a virile patriotic organizwion, not 


Window Envelopes 
Considered in Ruling 


Bureau of Standards Gives 
Specifications Proposed 
for Making. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Gloss shall not be more 
than 90 per cent. Bursting strength of 
window material must equal that of body 
of envelope, and the impregnating ma- 
terial must not spread excessively. 

In the case of two-piece envelopes, the 
contrast ratio shall be not more than 


0.20, gloss not to exceed 80 per cent, | 


bursting strength not less than 12 points, 
and the window must adhere firmly and 
uniformly to the body of the envelope. 
Methods of sampling and testing are 
outlined, and the reasons for undertak- 
ing the investigation are set forth. 
Since approximately 65 millions win- 
dow envelopes are used annually by the 
Government and many millions addi- 
tional by other agencies, their quality is 
a matter of considerable importance to 


| postal officials and employees. 


The use of envelope windows of poor 
transparency and high gloss results in 
severe eye-strain among the employees 
and loss of time in distributing the mails. 
The matter is of especial importance in 
the case of mail clerks employed in rail- 
way post offices, as the nature of the 
work is exacting and the conditions for 
such work are, at best, far from ideal. 
” With the cooperation of manufacturers 
representative samples of practically all 
domestic window envelopes were secured 
and the windows were tested for opacity 
and gloss. The opacity was determined 
by means of an apparatus devised by the 
This duplicates service condi- 
tions in that the window is placed over 
a standard black surface and a standard 
white surface (representing the print- 
ing and the white paper, respectively), 
and the comparative amount of light re- 
flected through the window from the con- 
trasting surfaces measured. The gloss 
of the windows was measured with the 
instrument commonly used in the paper 
industry for the purpose, the “glarime- 
ter.” Based on these and other test data 
secured, specifications defining windows 
considered satisfactory were formulated 
for both types. Judging from the high 
quality that is being attained by domes- 
tic manufacturers, they will have no dif- 
ficulty in meeting these requirements. 

Copies of this publication (343) may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 
junction proceedings have been insti- 
tuted against him to prevent the re- 
moval of his station, which the Com- 
mission is asked to authorize. It is 
stated that Bridgeport and 43 surround- 
ing towns are in a “dead spot” which 
makes reception from New York and 
New England stations poor, so that a 
local broadcasting service is required. 

Mr. Selen, in his application, certifies 
that WICC is devoted to broadcasts of 
a business, social, religious, educational, 
charitable, political and general welfare 
character. 

This is the first hearing to be sched- 
uled by the Commission on a protest 
by citizens. : 

The Commission announced on July 
28 that Station WSEA, Virginia Beach, 
Va., has changed its application for a 


{ change of frequency, scheduled for a 
| public hearing on August 5. It now asks 


for a frequency of 580 kilocycles instead 
of its previous application for 680. Now 
operating on or near 520 and invited 
to attend the hearing are Stations WIP 
and WOO, Philadciphia: WEAC. Wor 


cester, Mass; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WMC, | 


Memphis, 














only to renew old friendships and recall 
common service for their country, but 
to carry on their active and useful work 
in promoting mutual helpfulness, good 
citizenship and higher patriotism. It 
was a parade of happy youth, but a 
happy youth not indifferent to the mem- 
ory of the dead. At intervals in that 
enthusiastic body would be mingled 
floats with the white crosses commemo- 
rating those who had fallen. But, por- 
tions of the parade were given over to 
features, entirely proper and com- 
mendable upon that occasion, which 
would be out of place in a parade of the 
same men in the United States on Me- 
morial Day—features which were hilari- 
ously applauded by the spectators. They 
would not have been used by the Legion 
in any public procession held on Me- 
morial Day, because then the thought of 
the dead is uppermost in the minds of 
all. They should not be used, therefore, 
in France in the march of the Legion 
past the grave of the Unknown Soldier. 
After the great Victory Parade in 
Paris, July 14, 1919, celebrating the 
end of the war, and participated in 
by all of the Allies, all through the 
day and long into a dark and drizzling 
night tens of thdusands of the bereaved 
French people stood for hours in line 
waiting for the opportunity to place 
a single flower upon the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, which recalled to each 
of them some personal bereavement. 


France suffered as no other country 
in the war. With a population of about 
40,000,000, its total war casualties were 
6,160,800, or about 15 per cent of that 
population. Their dead—the flower of 
French youth—reached the enormous 
number of 1,325,000; their wounded 
4,266,000. Because we entered the war 
during the last of the conflict, great 
as our services was in turning the tide, 
for every young American who gave 
up his life in France, 11 young French- 
men shared his tragic fate. For every 
young American who was wounded in 
battle there were 22 young Frenchmen 
thus disabled. These terrible figures 
give the reason why this generation of 
the French people can not recall the 
war without the constant thought of the 
dead. To nearly every French family 
the war brought a tragedy. Death en- 
tered nearly every home. 


Legion Parade Should 
Be Memorial Day Parade 

The American Legion parade in Paris 
should be a Memorial Day parade. If 
that thought dominates the minds ef the 
Legionnaires who go to France, they 
will eliminate on that particular occasion, 
of their own accord, such features of 
their usua] parades as would not be ap- 
propriate on a memorial occasion. For, 
it is the American Legion in the United 
States which is the most juealous de- 
fender and exponent of the proper mem- 
ory of the dead. They, best of all, ap- 
— what a memorial parade should 
e. 


Remarks of Gen. Pershing 
At Village of Beaumont 


It would be too much to expect, even 
if it was desirable, that those Legion 
Posts who already have made prepara- 
tions to revive the memory of the pleas- 
ant and amusing incidents of their war 
experiences, should abandon them. Once 
the great solemn parade in memory of 
the dead, marching behind the mingled 
battle flags of France and the United 
States under the Arch of Triumph and 
past the grave of the Unknown Soldier, 
has been completed, there will be ample 
opportunity on other days for the merry- 
making incident to the usual Legion re- 
union. When once the Legion has solemn- 
ly paid its honors to the dead, nowhere 
in the world, much less in France, will 
there be anything but pleasure and full 
understanding when it turns to the 
light-hearted renewal of the old comrade- 


| 
| 
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Feet in Test Flight 


Bureau of Standards Makes 
Official Report on Baro- 
graph of Plane. 


Instruments Smashed 


World’s Record Is Held By 
Frenchman With Height 
of 40,820 Feet. 


Lieut. Carleton C. Champion, Navy 
flier, reached an official altitude of 38,559 
feet on July 25 in his attempt to surpass 
the world’s altitude record, although in- 
struments that were smashed indicated 
a height of 47,000 feet, over 7,000 feet 
above the record, it was announced by 
the Bureau of Standards on July 27. 

The barograph used by the Navy avia- 
tor, although slightly damaged by fire 
and jars when he was forced to descend 
after two cylinder heads of the motor 
were blown, was turned over to the Bu- 
reau of Standards for calibration. The 
Bureau, after tests, announced that the 
instrument had recorded a_height of 
38,559 feet, and it could not be ascer- 
tained whether it had stopped function- 
ing at that height from vibration of the 
plane. 

The world’s altitude record, 40,820 feet, 
is held by Callizo, a_Frenchman. The 
American record is 38,704 feet and is 
held by Lieut. John A. Macready, of the 
Army, established on January 29, 1926. 


ships and the enjoyment of their return 
to France. 

The litle village of Beaumont, near the 
northern border, during the last of the 
Battle of the Argonne, was returned to 
France by the American troops. On the 
morning of May 30, 1919, the first Memo- 
rial day after the ending of the great 
war, I stood there with General Pershing 
in the graveyard where about 1,200 of 
our men were buried. It was not far 
from the great American cemetery at 
Romagne, where the General was to 
speak in the afternoon. He had not in- 
tended to say anything then, but as he 
started to walk down the long line of 
white crosses the venerable Mayor of the 
village, followed by a group of little 
French children have covered with 
with which to decorate the graves, met 
him. In a few simple words the old man 
told him that the people of the village 
would always care for the graves of the 
American lads sleeping so far away from 
their homes who had given their lives 
that the village might remain under 
France. The tears rolled down the Gen- 
eral’s face as he said, as near as I can 
remember: 


French Have Covered 
Graves With Flowers 


“It is very hard for us to say ‘Good- 
Bye’ for the last time to our ‘dear com- 
rades whom we now leave forever. But, 
since they cannot go home with us, there 
is no land save their own in which we 
would rather have them rest—no people 
with whom we can more surely leave 
their ashes to tender care and lasting 
memory than the dear people of France. 
I thank you in the name of their be- 
reaved and in the name of our whole 
people who are mourning them today and 
whose hearts are here.” 

From that Decoration Day to this, not 
only there, but all over France the 
French children have covered with flow- 
flowers the graves of our fallen. 


The American soldiers returning to 
France nine years after the ending of the 
War will carry no rifles on their march, 
but each one of them can take with him 
one flower to cast upon the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier as the ranks of the 
American Legion pass by. 
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Vaccination Advised | Three Shipbuilding/Companies Having Four 


Cruiser Contraets Ors ganize Cor poration 


For Typhoid Where 


Disease Rate Is High 


IlIness Found Unnecessary to 
Produce State of Im- 
munity e 


Sanitation 


Require ed! 


Hygienic Measures Declared 


Vital in Preventing 
Outbreaks. 


To make a person immune from ty- | 
phoid fever, an attack of the disease is 
not necessary, according to Dr. I. Pilot, 
of the Department of 
Bacteriology of the University of 
nois College of Medicine, 

A on typhoid fever 
tion, Dr. Pilot, 


paper 


prepared by has just 


been made public by the United States | 


Public Health Service, as a part of a 
symposium on typhoid fever, a cam- 
paign against which is being waged by 
the Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities, in cooperation with 
the Public Health Service, under 
“Seymour Plan” to’ eradicate certain 
communicable diseases. 

The full text of Dr. 
lows: 

Immunity to typhoid fever can be es- 
tablished without an attack of the dis- 
ease. The immune state can be induced 
by the repeated injections of killed sus- 
pensions of typhoid bacilli. This pro- 
cedure is a form of active immunization 
with a vaccine and is often referred to as 
anti-typhoid vaccination. This form of 
immunization is, under certain condi- 
tions, a necessity to irsure protection to 
exposed persons. It has been proved to 
be a valuable prophylactic measure, par- 
ticularly in armies, where typhoid fever 
has been a prevalent disease in the past. 

Sanitary Measures Required. 
Typhoid immunization, while at times 
necessity, should not replace or in- 


Pilot’s paper fol- 


a 


fluence any known hygienic or sanitary | 
procedures that may reduce the dangers | 


Proper sewage disposal, 
filtration and chlorination of water, pas- 
teurization of milk. and detectin and 
control of typhoid carriers should take 
precedence as preventative measures. 
tensive vaccination demanded only 
when these procedures for some reasons 
cannot be carried out, 
eases arise in spite of the precautions. 
As such conditions may arise in connec- 
tion with army camps, it 
to inoculate the entire body 
antityphoid vaccine. 


of tyhoid fever. 


is 


with the 


In large communities where hygienic | 
and sanitary regulations have led to a | 
typhoid rate wholesale immuniza- | 
Certain groups of | 


low 
tion is not advisable. 
persons under any circumstances should 
be vaccinated. Hospital personnel in- 
cluding nurses, physicians, attendants, | 
and laboratory technicians, 
may at any time come in contact with 
typhoid patients and their excreta, should 
be protected by inoculation. Similar pre- 
cautions should be taken by 
help in public health laboratories, and all 
laborers who in any way may be in con- 
tact with sewage. 


In the presence of an outbreak of ty- | 


phoid fever the vaccination should be ex- 
tended to other groups of persons who 


may be exposed to the same conditions | 


as those who come down with typhoid 
fever. In such epidemics it is more im- 
portant, of course, to seek out all possible 
underlying causes and sources of infec- 
tion and to institute, besides vaccination, 
added precautions such as boiling the 
water and milk. 
Must Discover Source. 

The main effort should be directed to 
finding the source of epidemic, for even 
with the application of all sanitary meas- 


. | 
ures an unusual avenue for the spread | 


of typhoid may be exposed. Recent out- 
breaks led to such surpfrising sources as 
ice cream and oysters. While such un- 
usual modes of infection are being in- 
vestigated several weeks may elapse and 
many new cases arise. Under such cir- 
cumstances typhoid vaccination should be 
urged for the protection of the individual 
during the danger period until the 
sources of the typhoid outbreaks have 
been controlled or eliminated. 

The tremendous increase in travel- 
ing calls for certaingprecautions by the 
traveler. In spite of our advances in 
sanitation there are sections of the 
country where the hygienic standards 
continye to be low and the typhoid rate 
high. Immunization should be urged 
upon those traveling among the smaller 
towns and rural communities. When 
the’ visitors confine their travels to the 
larger cities, it is not necessary unless 
certain communities have an outstand- 
ing high incidence of typhoid 
Persons who spend their vacations in 
small rural yet well populated districts 
should be encouraged to be immunized. 


If the time is spent in the very sparsely | 


populated country, 
be made. 

The present mode of automobile traftic 
on the highways has led to typhoid 
fever among motorists, 
plating long motor trips are safer 
they are vaccinated. Missionaries bound 
for remote foreign lands by all means 
shouldbe protected by vaccination. 

Carriers Need Operaion. 

Typhoid immunization has not been 
of any assistance in the carrier 
lem. Vaccines administered to carriers 


an exception might 


do not apparently influence the carrier | 


state. Such persons should be treated 
by other measures as the 
tion of internal antiseptics or if neces- 
sary for the surgical removal of the 
gall bladder if all other treatment fails. 

The ideal method for protection would 
be to immunize only these susceptible 
to typhoid fever. Although it is well 
known that many persons appear im- 
mune during an epidemic it is possible 
to predict which individuals will develop 
typhoid fever, No test for 
comparable to the Schick test for diph- 
theria or the Dick test for scarlet fever 
has been. devised. Research to discover 
such a test is now being undertaken. It 
is_therefore necessary to vaccinate all 


Pathology and | 
Ihli- | 


immuniza- | 


the | 


Ex- | 
or when typhoid 


is advisable | 


all of whom, | 


technical | 


fever. | 


People contem- | 
if | 


prob- | 


administra. | 


susceptibility | 


| 
| 
| 


| 

| The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
| tion, the American Brown Boveri Elec- 
tric Corporation, and the Newport News 
| Shipbuflding & Drydock Co., commercial 
| companies who were awarded contracts 
| for the building of four new 10,000-ton 
scout cruisers for the Navy, have organ- 


Advantage in Economy and in Uniformity of Detail Are 
Pointed Out in Announcement by Navy Department. 


The corporation also has assembled 
a purchasing staff for the purpose of 
negotiating with various manufacturers 


' of marine machinery and equipment with 


| ized a corporation known as the Marine ' 
Engineering Corporation for this con- } 


| struction work, 


the Department of the | 


Navy announced in a statement July 28. } 
' three builders may decide to purchase 


Contracts for the construction of these 

| cruisers, were signed on June 13 by the 

| Secretary of the Navy, 

| upon authorization by Congress in 1924, 

| and were appropriated for by Congress 

| at its last session. Organization of this 

| joint corporation, the statement said, will 

insure the greatest degree of uniformity 

of detail in the construction of ethe 
vessels. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Contracts for the four scout cruisers, 
Nos. 26, 27, 3 
June 13, by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The contracts were 

Cruiser No. 26: Contractor, 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd. 
$10.675,000. Time 3€ months. 

Cruiser No. 27: Contractor, 
can Brown Boveri Elegtrical 
tion. Price, $10,815,000. 
months. 

Cruiser No. 80: Contractor, 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Company. Price, $10,567,00. Time, 36 
months. 

Cruiser No. 31: 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Price, $10,567,000. Time, 45 

Scout cruiser No. 28 will 


for: 
Beth- 
Price, 
Ameri- 
36 


Time, 


New- 


Co. 
months. 
be con- 


structed at the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, | 


9g 


Scout cruiser No. at the navy 
yard, Mare Island. 

The three contracting shipbuilders 
have organized a corporation known as 
the Marine Engineering. Corporation, 
with offices in the Steele Building, corner 
of 15th and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia. 
This corporation has assembled a force 


and 


men, having as a nucleus a considerable 
portion of the force formerly with the 
| Cramp Company, and drawing additional 


men from the three buildings yards and | 


elsewhere. 


Curtis D. Wilbur, | 


| chases, 
0 and 31 were signed on | 
| in the various vessels of a class and at , 
| now laid up at Norfolk, Va. 


a view to the placing of identical con- 
tracts by the three builders for those 
articles of machinery, auxiliaries, out- 
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Action i Deferred 
By Shipping Board 
On Serapping Vessels 


| Members Plan to Make Com- 


fit, ete. that are required to be identical | 


on the 


in common. The functions of this cor- 


poration are therefore twofold—first and 


primarily, to prepare the working plans 
for the three shipyards, 
negotiate in the market and to prepare 
purchase orders for the placing of con- 


tracts for similar material by the three | 


builders. 

By having a central office for develop- 
ment of plans and preparing for pur- 
the shipbuilders insure the 
greatest degree of uniformity of detail 


| the same time utilize the best technical 


Corpora- | 


Dock | 


force that can be brought together in a | 


single office, instead of having the work 
for each yard done separately and inde- 
pendently by three different technical 
forces. During the period of decline in 
shipbuilding since the war, there has 
been a large falling off in technical per- 
sonnel engaged in shipbuilding, particu- 
larly draftsmen and a combination of 


| the best talent available should secure 


Contractor Newport | 


| ground as the other. 


| carried on 


much better results than if the person- | fom the laid-up fleet shall be sold on 


nel were divided into three independent 


groups, each covering the same genera! | 
Great advantage to | 
the Navy will result in economy in main. | 


tenance and replacement by the: use of 
spare parts, due to identical units being 
the various ships when in 


| service. 


Captain William P. Robert, Construc- 


| tion Corps, U. S. N., and Commander Al- 


of engineers, naval architects and drafts- | 


bert M. Penn, U. S. N., will rep- 
resent the Bureau of Construction and 


Repair and the Bureau of Engineering, | 
They will have assistants | 
and the necessary draftsmen to carry on | 
the work of these Bureaus and will have | 
| offices in the Marine Engineering Corpo- 


respectively. 


ration at Philadelphia, where it will be 
possible to have greater wactacne tee 





‘More Than 30,000 Men 
Study in Army Course 


tary Training Offered in 


Correspondence Course. 


spondence courses, conducted by the 
Department of War as one of the means 
of providing military training eco- 
nomically to the “citizen soldier,” num- 
ber in excess of 30,000, or more than the 
entire enrollment of eight of the largest 
colleges of the country, the Department 
| announced in a statement July 28. 
These students, according to the state- 
ment, who are largely reserve officers of 
the Army, and represent nearly every 
| occupation and every walk of life. A 
total of 312 sub-courses of 
are offered in these correspondence 


supervision of the Operations 
Training Division of the Department. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Army correspondence schools, con- 
ducted by the War Department as one 
of the means of providing military train- 
ing economically to the citizen-soldier, 
has enjoyed a very healthy growth and 
development since its inception some five 
years ago. . 


of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Notre Dame, 
Cornell, Leland Stanford, Dartmouth and 
Duke Universities were assembled, they 
would be fewer than the students en- 
rolled in the Army correspondence 
courses, whose present numbers are 
-more than 30,000, 

Those taking the courses, largely Re- 
serve Officers of the Army, are spread 
from Maine to California, and from Min- 
nesota to Florida. 

Every walk of life, and nearly 
occupation is represented in this student 
_ body. 
we find the following: Authors, 
automobile salesmen, automobile 
chanics, bakers, bank clerks, 
doctors, dentists, civil engineers, 
cal engineers, structural engineers, 
wholesale and retail grocers, 
conductors, firemen, brakemen, 


every 


actors, 


lawyers, 


| who require such inseiintion. 
| might be made of those who give any 
authentic history of an attack of ty- 
| phoid fever, but such person should be 
vaccinated against para-typhoid infec- 
tions. Persons contemplating inocula- 
tions should be in good health, free from 
severe organic disease of the heart, 
lungs, or kidneys. 
The procedure recommended consists 
the administration by subcutaneous 
injections, at intervals of to ten 
days, of three the tripe vac- 
| cine. This vaccine is a killed saline sus- 
| pension of Bacillus typhosus and Bacil- 
lus paratyphosus A. and B. The triple 
vaccine is preferred and gives no greater 
reaction than the single typhoid vaccine. 
Local reaction such as swelling of the 
arm a general reacticw with slight 
fever, and headache may and if 
|; moderate may necessitate for one 
or two days. 

Evidence has been obtained that the 
vaccine takes effect in two or three 
weeks from the study of the protec- 
tive substances that can be demonstrated 
by testing the blood serum for agglu- 
tinins. The protection against the ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid fever is appar- 
ently only temporary. The exact period 
| has never been determined, but army 
experience has established an interval 
| of three years before another course of 
injections given. A well vaccinated 
person is one who repeats the triple | 
vaccine in the form of three injection 
after an interval of three years, 


Exception 


of 
seven 
doses of 


or 
arise 


rest 


1s 


Record Number Enroll for Mili- | 


Students enrolled in tne Army Corre- | 


instruction 
| 


courses, which are prepared “under the 
and | 


; competent Omaha Indians, 


| to those Indians, 
At the present time, if every student | 





| judges, 
Among the vocations represented | 
me- | 
clergymen, | 


electri- | 


railroad 


Appeal Is Directed 
On-Question of Tax 


Involves Lands of Non-Com- 
petent Omaha Indians Pur- 


chased from Rentals. 


Adjudication of tax questions arising 


over lands of non-competent Omaha In- | 
| dians is being sought in the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska under orders from 
The Depart- 
| more than a million and half dollars was 


the Departmentof Justice. 
ment announced July 28 that it had di- 
rected the United States attorney for 
Nebraska to appeal to the Supreme Court 


the Government’s contentions. 
Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s announcement: 
The United States Attorney for the 
District of Nebraska has been directed 


| by the Department of Justice to take 


an appeal from the District Court of 


tion of taxation of 
which lands 
had been purchased with the proceeds 
derived from the sale of lands allotted 
restricted to a period 
of 25 years, and, also, 
of lands purchased for Omaha Indians 
with the proceeds from the rentals of 


25-year trust period. The decision of 
the District Court of Nebraska being 


adverse to the contention of the Gov- | 
ernment on behalf of these Indians, the | 
| appeal is taken to the higher court of 
in- | 


the State to determine the issues 
volved. 


Resrdeiadutbeis in Cassiieaie, let- 


ter carriers, purchasing agents, police 


officers, scenario writers, vaudeville ar- 
tists, 


deners, 


travelling salesmen, miners, 


farmers, stock raisers, operators 
and executives. 
the 


as 


The subjects included in 


Correspondence 


Army 


Courses are many 


and varied. 


has its special courses, designed to bling | 
| lation of Congress authorizing such deeds 
| to the 


to the Reservist of that branch the the- 
oretical knowledge of his duties in tase 
of mobilization. 


| dies Signal Communication Tactics, Tac- 


| tion, 


tical Operations, Military Line Construe- 
and so on. The clergymen who 
is a member of the Chaplain Reserve 


| studies the Practical Duties of Chaplains, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


| Military Sociology, Rules of Land War- 
fare, and the like. 
dies Public Funds, Disbursing and Office 
Organization. The doctor studies serv- 
ice with the Medical Regiment, Military 
Hygiene, Medical Tactics. The Infan- 
tryman, Cavalryman, Artilleryman, Avi- 
ator, Engineer, Quartermaster, and the 
rest, study all of those subjects of Or- 
ganization, Tactics, Command, Military 
Law, Musketry, and other subjects capa- 
ble of study by the correspondence 
method. 


At the present time, a total of 821 
sub-courses of instruction are offered. 
The courses are prepared under the su- 
pervision of the Operations and Train- 
ing Division of the War Department 
General Staff, and are, in most cases, 
actually drawn up in the special service 
schools of the Arniy. The instructional 
work, the Chrollment of students, issue 
of texts and lessons, and the grading 
and comment of the students’ papers, is 
carried on in the Headquarters of the 
nine Corps Areas of the country, by spe- 
oy selected Regular Army officers, 


various ships and for such pur- | 
chases of unfabricated materials as the | 


and second, to | 


| ship Corporation of 
| the SS. 


| weight tons, respectively. 


the taxation | 


gar- | 


Each branch of the service | 


The electrician who be- | 
longs to the Signal Corps Reserve stu- | 


| Director of the Bureau 


| erations, 


i** | The lands aré claimed by 
from the decision of the Nebraska dis- | 


trict court which had held adversely to | 


Nebraska to the Supreme Court of that | lands along the 


State in a suit which involves the ques- | 
the lands of non- | 


| ment 


plete Investigation of Laid- 
Up F leet. 


Three Ships Are Sold. 


Alfred H. Haag Is Named Act- 
ing Director of Bureau 
of Research. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the vessel is destined for service 
coastwise trade. 

The Board also accepted an offer of 
$285,000 submitted by the Oregan Steam- 
Portland, Ore., for 
Glen” and “West 


in the 


“Western 
Mead.” 

The ‘“‘Eastern Victor” 
vessel of 8,460 deadweight tons. It is 
The “West- 
ern Glen” and “West Mead” are of 8,- 
645 deadweight tons and 8,541 dead- 
Both are now 


is a steel cargo 


laid up at New York. 

In connection with the sale of ships, 
the board passed a resolution stipulating 
that the terms of payment on sales of 
vessels which have been broken out and 


| repairs made thereon shall involve a 25 


per cent cash payment, while those taken 


the basis of 10 per cent cash payment. 

The Board appointed Alfred H. Haag, 
who has been Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Research, to the position of 
of Research. 
George Parson, who has held the posi- 


| tion of Examiner in the Bureau of Op- 
Acting Director of | 


was made 
that Bureau. A. S. Morrison was made 
Special Assistant to Chairman O’Connor, 
of the Board. 


Gov ernment Claims 


To Oil Land Rejected 


Appellate Court Rules on Title 
to Area Claimed hy 
Creek Indians. 


The Government’s 


claim in the so- 


| called Creek Indian oil lands cases has 


been rejected in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, 
according to ad- 


Whether the 
Department will seek to carry the cases 
higher was not disclosed. 

The cases in question involve the title 
to gas and oil producing lands along the 
Cimarron and Arkansas rivers, and the 
Department's. announcement stated that 


declared to be held up in royalties by 
receivers, who are impounding the funds. 
Indians who 
were members of the former Creek Na- 
tion. 

The following is the fag text of the 


| Department’s announcement: 


Advices have reached the Department 
of Justice that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit 
firmed the judgment of the trial court 
in a case involving title to oil and gas 
Arkansas and Cimarron 
Rivers in Oklahoma, which decisions are 
contrary to the position taken by the 
Government with respect to the title to 
these lands from which more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars worth of royalties 
and bonuses are now tied up in the hands 
of receivers. 

The controversy over these oil and gas 


| lands relates to a claim of title in mem- 


lands held by the Government under a | bers of the former Creek Indian Nation 


to certain sections of the river beds in 
question and is intended to restrain the 
lessees, operating under leases from the 


State of Oklahoma, from removing gas | 
| and oil from these lands. 
| tion started in December, 


This litiga- 
1913, against 
certain lessees of the State. The Govern- 
contends that all of the funds 
segregated in the hands of the receivers 


| should be paid to the Creek Nation as 


the owner of the river beds from which 
the oil was removed. On the other hand, 
the owners of the lands lying adjacent 
to the river contend that the royalties 
belong to them. Issues involved in the 
case are similar to those which have 
arisen in a number of States relative. to 
the navigability nonnavigability of 
streams and the ownership of the beds 
of such streams, The question involved 
is as to whether the deeds, and the legis- 


or 


members of the Creek tribe, con- 
veyed the land lying within the beds of 
the Arkansa. and Cimarron Rivers. 
The Government lost these several 
suits, which are known as United States 
v. W. M. Hayes, et al., and the United 
States v. Cimarron River Oil Company. 
et al., in the trial courts in Oklahoma, 


| and those decisions have been affirmed in 


The bank clerk stu- | 


the Cireuit Court the 


Kighth Circuit. 


of Appeals for 


Slayer of Amott 


In Mexico Is Killed 


The De seiutuaees a ‘State announced 
on July 28 that it had been advised 
that the slayer of Robert Howell, an 
American citizen in Mexico, had 
slain while attempting to escape from 


| jail in Sinaloa, Mexico. 


The full text of 
statement follows: 

The Department has been advised sby 
the American Vice Consul at Mazatlan 
Mexico, J. Winsor Ives, that the China- 
man responsible for the murder of Robert 
Howell was killed while attempting to 
escape jail at Ahome, Sinaloa on the 
morning of July 27. 

It will be recalled that Robert Howell, 
an American citizen and President of 
Matco Boyd Company of Los Mochis, 
Sinoloa, was assassirmated on June 24, 
at 11:00 a. m., at Los Mochis, 


the Department’s 


which has just affirmed the find- | 
| ings of the trial court, 
| vices received and announced July 28 by 
| the Department of Justice. 


has af- | 


been, | 
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lege, at Tulsa, and at Bristow. It is 
heard widely throughout the southwest- 
ern States, he said. 

To grant KJR the 5,900 watts of power 
would seriously interfere in western 
Oklahoma, western and _ northwestern 
Kansas, and all Colorado, Mr. Carrington 
| declared. 

Station KGA’s application was for a 
change in frequency from 1,150 to 500 
kilocycles, with power increased from the 
2,000 watts now used to 5,000 watts. 
There was no active opposition to Mr. 
Kent’s claims on behalf of the Spokane 
station, but affidavits of protest were re- 
ceived by mail, Judge Sykes of the Com- 
mission announced, from KFBK, Sacra- 
mento, and KMTR, Los Angeles. 

Asks More Power Later. 

For Station KEX, Portland, Mr. Kent 
asked to be changed from 1,250 kilocy- 
cles to 770 kilocycles, with power in- 
crease from 2,500 to 5,000 watts. Mr. 
Kent said that for KEX, as for the other 
stations of the Northwest string, 5,000 
watts was asked with a stipulation that 
cxperiments be permitted on higher 
powers to be authorized progressively. 

Thomas B. Littlepage, of Washington, 
attorney for Station WBBM, which is 
now on 770 kilocycles, on which it divides 
time with two other Chicago stations, 
protested both the change in frequency 
and increase in power on the grounds 
that interference would be set up some- 
where between Chicago and Portland. 

Active protest was also entered 
Walter M. Bastian, 
ney, on behalf of Station WWVA, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., 
770 frequency. Serious interference 
would be set up on its programs also, the 
West Virginia station claimed. 

The fifth case to be heard and taken 
under advisement by the Commission 
July 28 was that of Station KXL, Port- 
land, Oreg., whose attorney, Allen H. 
McCurtain, of Portland, entered applica- 
| tion for a change in frequency from 1,360 

kilocycles to 770 kilocycles. 

Station Is Small. 
Station KXL, he stated, is not 





by 


a large 





Suive ey to Be Made 
Of Radio Workers 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Also 
to Study Conditions in 
Electrical Industry. 


[Cc snithamed from Page 1.] 
of radios and radio parts except cabinets 
or Motors are of three kinds— 
alternating, The 
universal motor operates with either al- 
The motor 


cases. 
direct, and universal. 
ternating or direct current. 
of 1 h. p. less such as are used in 
household and office appliances are most 


or 


frequently operated by alternating cur- | 


rent. all establishments 
except those in the radio industry data 
will be taken for only a part of the wage 
that is, only such 


In practically 


earners of the plant; 


wage earners as do the work specified | 


above. 
3. 
not report separate data for any of the 
articles covered in this study the quota 
for the couniry as a whole or for indi- 
vidual States or districts cannot be de- 
termined nor can the study be limited 
to any particular group of States on the 
basis of census figures, as in the boot 
and shoe and other 
in our reguiar wage work. 
4, The wage data should be taken from 
representative plants or parts of plants 
for a pay period as near the date of 
| the agent’s visit as records are avail- 
able. If any of the employes of any 
company are piece workers with no 
permanent record of hours actually 
worked, it will be necessary to make ar- 
rangeyients with such company to keep 
a record of the hours worked for a rep- 
resentative pay period. Such arrange- 
ments should-be reported immediately on 
a B. L. S. 530. The study will cover all 
the wage earners except as specified for 
the radio industry, in each of the States. 

5. In reporting data for a payroll pe- 
riod of more than one week, enter the 
“actual hours worked” in the selected pay 
period in column 18, B. L. S. 27 


a 


277, and in 


column 20 the “actual earnings” in the | 


pay period. In column 16 report the 


number of days on which each employe | 


worked, and in column 17 the actual 


hours worked in one calendar week dur- | 


ing the selected pay period. By note re- 
port the date of ending of the week rep- 


resented by the starts in column 16 and | 


the hours in column 17. 

6. A tentative list of establishments 
will be furnished with each ‘assignment. 
This list is the best available at this. time. 
As it is generally understood that a 
number of companies specialize in mak- 
ing heat units or in making storage bat- 
tery plates, it will be necessary, in order 
to make the study complete, to take data 
from some plants that manufacture the 
heating units or battery plates. It is 

| intended that the agent, by careful in- 
quiry, locate and schedule other estab- 


‘ lishments or parts of establishments in | 


which the product is one or more of the 
articles to bé covered in this study. The 
agent will advise the Bureau whenever 
he makes an addition to the list of es- 
tablishments furnished him. 
7. A tentative list of the occ upations 
| to be covered in each division of 
study, except radio, together with as 
complete a description of each occupa- 
tion as is now available, will be fur- 
nished the agent. The list and descrip- 
tions should be verified. The Bureau 
should be advised if in the judgment 
| of the agent the list or definitions shov'< 
be revised and await the decision oc: 
} the Bureau before making any chang 
A copy of list of radio occupations anc 
| description of each will be furnished on 
| completion of the preliminary study of 
4 this industry, 


the 


| kilocycles, 


Washington attor- | 


which uses 100 watts on the | 


As the Census of Manufactures does 


industries covered 


Radio Cie pany Proposes to Broadcast 
Programs to Serve Entire West Coast 


Seeks Changes in Powers of Its Four Stations as Part of 
Program for District. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


station but is a popular one, being used 
for commercial broadcasts of an adver- 
tising nature and for church and musical 
programs. No 
set up in its region, 


interference would be | 
Mr. 
the 
tween frequencies on the 
KGO, Oakland, KTW, 
stations, being on 
respectively. 
This application 
WBBM, Chicago, and 
Washington attorney, 


McCurtain as- | 
be- 


serted, because of separations 


Pacific 
and Seattle, 
780 


the 


nearest and 


was protested 
Fred Dennett, 
representing KTW, 


change on the grounds 
ference. 


Coast, 
760 | 
by | 
Seattle, which operates on 760 kilocycles, | 


| entered that station’s opposition to the | 
of possible inter- | 


The five west coast hearings were the | 


first to be conducted for that region by 
the Federal Radio Commission. For 
July 29 it has scheduled two hearings on 
@the applications of Stations WMBG, 
Richmond, Va., and KLDS, Independence, 
Missouri. 


Station WMBG seeks to change from a | 


frequency of 1,450 to 1,560 
and Station WSEA, Virginia Beach, has 
been notified to appear. Station KLDS 
seeks 650 kilocycles, 5,0000 watts, in 
lieu of its assignment of 1,260 kilocycles, 
1,500 watts, and notified appear at 
the hearing are WOS, Jeffersonville City, 
Mo.; WHAS, Louisville, Ky.; KICK, At- 


| lantic, Ia., and KRLD, Dallas. 


kilocycles, | 


Board Named to Consider 
Promoting Navy Officer 


The Navy Examining Board, consist- 
ing of Rear Admirals Harry H. Rosseau, 
Frederic C. Harris, and Charles W. 
Parks, will convene at the Department of 
the Navy on August 3 to make recom- 
mendations on the promotion of Captain 


| Frank T, Chamber to the rank of Rear 


Admiral, it was announced at the Depart- 


} ment, July 28, 


Decline in Mortality 


Noted for 67 Cities 


Bureau of Census Places Rate 
for Last Week at 10.5 
Per 1,000. 


Telegraphic returns to the Bureau of | 


Census, Department of Commerce, in- 
dicate that in 67 cities with a total pop- 
ulation of 29,000,000, there was a mor- 
tality rate of 10.5 per 1,000 during 
the week ending July 23, as compared 
to 11.6 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The annual rate for the 67 
cities is 13.0 for the 29 weeks of 1927, 
compared to a rate of 14.4 for the cor- 


| responding weeks of 1926. 


for Albany, 
| lowest is 5.6 for Somerville, Mass. 


| 


{ 
{ 


The highest rate of the week appears 
N. Y., with 18.7, and the 
The 
highest infant mortality data, 159, ap- 
pears for Yonkers, N. Y., and the lowest 
for Somerville and Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality. 


0 


CHICAGO 
in 


19 Hours 


[DE LUXE TRAIN—NO EXTRA FARE] 





~ Brings you to Chicago just at 
the opening of the business day 


Liberty 
Limited 


HIS luxurious train—sister train of 

the world-famous Broadway Lim- 
ited—arrives in the convenient new 
Union Station in Chicago, surrounded 
by broad boulevards that speed you to 
business, hotels and homes. 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
19 hours to Chicago 


Lv.Wash’ton 3:10 P.M. Ar.Chicago 9:10A.M. 


To Detroit, the fastest train is the Red 
Arrowless than 17 hours. De Luxe— 
yet no extra fare. For information and 
reservations telephone Main 9140. Dur- 
ing the evening hours and on Sundays 
and holidays telephone Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight 
than any other railroad in America 
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~ Score of Naturalization Cases 


~ Delayed by Legal Difficulties 


; 


: Interpretation of “Continuous Residence” Is 


Declared Cause of the 
Litigation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


United States was enacted in 1790 and 
prescribed residence within the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States forathe term of two years. In 
1795 this was increased to five years, and 

* in 1798 to 14 years; but in 1802 the pe- 
riod was reduced to five years, where it 
has since remained. 

“In 1916 the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
had occasion to consider this requirement 
of the law in connection with the case of 
an alien who had been absent from the 
United States for nearly one-half of the 
five-year period. His departure was oc- 
casioned by his mother’s illness, she hav- 
ing asked him to return to her, and on 
his arrival she desired him to remain 
with her for a time. The court held that 
‘the residence had been interrupted; that 
to hold otherwise would destroy and 
make of little effect the obvious purpose 
of Congress in establishing the require- 


ment for continuous residence for the | 


term of five years. This conclusion was 
reached notwithstanding that when the 
person concerned left the United States 
he had the intention of returning here, 
to marry a woman to whom he was en- 
gaged and who lived here, that he left 
his clothes and trunk here, and that he 


never changed his intention, as the court | 


found, with respect to returning. U. S. 
vy. Mulvey, 232 Fed., 513. 


Dick Case Is Cited. 

“The law as expressed in that case 
was expressive of the view which pre- 
vailed up to that date and on till 1923, 
when the case of U. S. v. Dick, 241 Fed., 
420, arose in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of New 
York at Schenectady. Dick was in the 
employ of an American concern in South 
America, where he was sent in July, 
1913. He remained so employed up to 
and after the time of his naturalization, 
his claim to residence in the United 
States being based on his having resided 


at Schenectady prior to being sent to | 


South America; that his father resided 


at Schenectady, as did his mother until | 


her death in 1921; that he contributed 


to the expense of maintaing the family; | 
that he never married or established a | 
residence in a foreign country, and that | 
he returned to his home in Schenectady | 
as often as business affairs would permit. | 
On his application for naturalization be- | 
ing granted, the Government instituted a | 
form of appeal, which was denied by the | 


District Court of the United States. 


“In 1924 Max Kummer secured admis- | 


sion to citizenship by the United States 
District Court at Broklyn, although dur- 
ing the 26 months prior to the filing of 
his petition he had remained in the Phil- 
ippine Islands in the interest of his busi- 
ness and returned thereto after receiv- 
ing his naturalization certificate. The 
Government was sustained by District 
Judge Garvin in an appeal, contesting the 


naturalization as having been procured | 


illegally. 300 Fed., 106. 


Resident Despite Absence. 

“In 1926 the United States Cricuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held in the case of Neuberger v. U. S., 13 
F. (2d) 541, that residence was contin- 
uously maintained in the United States 
notwithstanding a seven years’ absence, 
during which service had been performed 
in the German Army during the World 
War. Neuberger established residence 
in the United States in 1903, and in June, 
1914, went to Germany, intending to re- 
turn in September following. On the 
breaking out of the war he was ordered 
by the German authorities to serve in 


did until December, 1918, when he was 
discharged. 
his return to the United States, on May 


tion in April, 1924. 


States, and, in order to maintain his ap- 
plication for naturalization, it was neces- 
sary to satisfy the court that his resi- 
dence had been continuous throughout 
the five-year period. That is, he had to 
cover the seven-year gap. This conten- 
tion, was sustained by the court, on the 


basis of his “involuntary” absence, in an | 
opinion by Cireuit Judge Hand. On appli- | 
cation by the Government, the Supreme | 


Court granted a writ of certiorari, where- 
upon Neuberger abandoned the applica- 
tion and filed a new one, five years hay- 
ing elapsed meanwhile from the date of 
his reentry into the United States. The 
question having become moot, the only 
action by the Supreme Court was to dis- 
miss the proceeding. 
Residence Not Established. 

“In March, 1927, the United States 

District Court for the Southern District 


of New York distinguished between the | 


cases of Hans Sandor Schneider and 


Emanuel Lewis snalosa. 1 ‘ i 
= s Penalosa. The former, | Aircraft Sqdns., 


after establishing residence in the United 
States, returned to Austria in April, 
1922, to visit his mother, and remained 
with her until her death in May 1924. 
Shortly thereafter he returned to the 
United States. Penalosa entered the em- 
ployment of an American concern in 
June, 1917; ‘and was sent to Venezuela 
to otfganize a branch where he remained 
until late’in 1918. He returned there in 
March, 1919, his wife accompanying him, 
to take charge of the branch, and agair 
stayed until April, 1920. He again re 
turned there in January, 1921, and re 
mained until March, 1923, when he came 
back to New York with his wife ard 
children. Thereafter he made other busi- 
ness connections and returned to Ven- 
ezuela -iry January, 1924, remaining until] 
November. In February, 1926, he went 
to Argentina, with the understanding 
that his stay would be for a brief period 
only, taking his family with him, how 
ever, and remained until June. 
Situs Held Not Test. 

District Judge Hand held that the situ: 
of a person is not the test of residence; 
that Venezuela was the settled abode o/ 


~ 





Officers’ Training Corps. 
| lic funds for the organization and mainte- 





| distributees, 
» the army as a noncombatant, which he | 


| Stat., 
27, 1921, and petitioned for naturaliza- 
Thus only two years 
and 11 months of the five years required | 
by law had been spent in the United | 


| Bks., Hampton 
| tares 


| Aero.; to 


| Sqdn. 4B (U. S, S. Langley). Orders June 
| 16, 1927, to 


his family and business for over two 
years, and that Penalosa had not com- 
plied with the requirement for continu- 
ous residence within the United States 
for five years next preceding the ap- 
plication. Schneider, however, was held 
to have maintained a_ residence here 
throughout his absence. In the language 
of the court: “His visit was only pro- 
longed by his mother’s illness and death. 
He engaged in no occupation while there 
and may be said in some sense to have 
been there only from day to day, ready 
at any time to return to his apartment 
in New York when the family situation 
warranted.” In these cases the court had 
accasion to determine whether the rulg 
enunciated by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the Mulvey case applied, or 
that in the Neuberger case. 19 Fed. (2d) 
404. 


Many Cases Under Review. 


“In March, 1927, District Judge Hand, | 


of the Southern District of New York, 


held that Sigmund Mayer had not main- | 
tained continuous residence for the requi- | 


site five years, he having returned to 


| his native land in July, 1921, and re- 
The | 
assigned purpose for the departure from | 
the United States was to settle the estate | 
of his father, which was sold in August, | 


mained there until November, 1923. 


1922. His wife was with him during 


the absence, his household furniture in | 
| storage, and no explanation was given 
for his prolonging the absence for ap- | 


proximately fifteen months after reduc- 
ing the estate to cash. 

“A score of naturalization cases are 
now under review by Federal courts 


throughout the country involving the in- | 


terpretation of the provision of law men- 
tioned above, and it is possible that one 


or more of the cases will be determined | 


by the Supreme Court.” 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Camp- 
troller General follow: 


A-18990. Subsistence—Actual expenses— 
Prohibition enforcement. Where it is 
shown that a prohibition investigator was 
sent from Washington, D. C., to Detroit, 
Mich., under circumstances which indicated 
that the duty at Detroit would be tempo- 
rary and he returned to Washington at the 
conclusion of the temporary duty, his ac- 
tual expenses of subsistence, within the 
statutory limits, are available. 

A-19141 (S). Appropriations — Reserve 
The use of pub- 


nance of a mounted unit of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps at a university where 
none now exists, though preceded by the 
discontinuance of a mounted unit at an- 
other school, is contrary to the proviso ap- 
pearing in War Department appropriation 
act 44 Stat. 1135 prohibiting the use of 
funds appropriated for the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps for the organization 
of maintenance of additional mounted, 
motor transport, or tank units in that corps. 

A-19197 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—Awards in course of payment. Where 
there was no award to all the distributes 
entitled to share under a policy of insur- 
ance prior to March 4, 1925, but only two 
$eparate awards were made to two of the 
it cannot be held that there 
was an award in course of payment within 
the meaning of the saving clause of section 


fe | 303 of the World War Veterans’ Act, as 
He reached New York on | a 


amended by the act of March 4, 1925, 43 
1310, excepting awards “in course 
of payment” from the requirement that 
payment shall be made in a lump m to 
the eestate of the insured. 


924 and 6 id 152 distinguished. 


| 


|__ Navy Orders - 


Newton A. McCurlly, orders 
modified; to duty Comdt., 


1dr. George W. Taylor () 
*t. Fitzsimons Gen. Hosp., Denver, 
J, S. S. Whitney. 
. Pay Clk. Albert Fender, det. 
Medusa; to U. S. S. Rigel. 
Ch. Pay Clk. Robert Stickel, 
Roads, Va.; to U 


wn. Pay Clk. Charles A. Young 
S. S. Rigel; to U. S. S. Tennessee. 

Comdr. Holbrook Gibson, det. Bu. Eug.; 
to aide on staq, Comdt. Control Force on 
August 1, 1927. Orders June 25 to com- 
mand Subm. Div. 3, revoked. 

Lieut. Comdr. George L. Woodruff, det. 


| all duty, to treatment, Nav. Hosp., Boston, 


Mass. 


Lieut. Ward P. 


Davis, to duty U. S. S. 


| Rigel. 


Lieut. Joseph S. Donnell, det. Nav. Ttorp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I; to U. S. S. Lawrence. 
Lieut. Frederick B. Kauffman, det. Navy. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2B, 
3attle Fit. 
Lieut. Henry H. Richards, 
to home and wait orders. 
Lieut. Malcolm F. Schoeffel, det. Bu. 
connection organization of VT 


det. all duty; 


‘ ; Experimental Unit, 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., revoked. 


Lieut. Elliott M. Senn, det. Nav. 


Aircraft 


Prov. 


Ground, Dahlgren, Va., to U. S. S. Medusa. 


Lieut. William J. Slattery, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2B, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Paul B. Thompson, Jr., det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2B 
\ircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt. 
= Lieut. Guy D. Townsen, det. Nav. Aircraft 
tactory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to 
connection organization VT. Sqdn. 3S, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. Orders May 6, 1927, 
to VT Sqdn. 1, Aireraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt., 
revoked. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Elmer E. Borthold, det. U. 
5. S. Oklahoma; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

‘Lieut. (j. g.) Max I Black, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2B, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clement R. Baume, to duty 
G. S. S. Aroostook. e 
Lieut: (j. g.) Thomas E. Boyce, 
July 8, 1927, modified; to U. S. S. 

Hamilton for duty. 
_ Lieut. (j. g.) Paul F. Dugan, det. U. § 
Ss. Doyen; to U. S. S. William Jones. 

Lieut. (j. g.) David E. Carlson, to ob- 

servation and treatment, Nav. Hosp., Wash 


orders 
Pau! 


ington, D. C, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piecé of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has Seen made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAN H. TAFT, 
President of ihe United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent tor objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


MAKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGFE, 
President of the United States, 


that the 


1913-1921 


Bureau of Aeronautics Develops, Procures, 


And Equips Aireraft Used in Naval Operations 


Topic 17—National Defense 


Eighth Article—Bur eau of Aeronautics. 


ln this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications. The 
present group deals‘with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By 
Rear Admiral Wm. A. Moffett, 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 


MERICAN Navai ofiicers were among the first 

to interest themselves in the art of flying. 

From the beginning their efforts have been 

devoted toward the development of aeronautics 
in its proper relation to the Navy as a whole. The 
Navy has concentrated on the design, construction, 
procurement, and operation of fleet aircraft to be 
flown from the decks of surface vessels or in close 
cooperation with them. 


In the early stages of the development, the different 
bureaus of the Navy Department had charge of the 
different material which fell naturally under their 
cognizance. The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
handled structures while the Bureau of Engineering 
handled power plants. With the advance of the science, 
there was later established under the Chief of Naval 
Operations an office known as the “Director of Naval 
Aviation.” It was the Director’s duty to coordinate 
the aeronautic activities. It was under this organiza- 
tion that naval aviation functioned during the war. 

* cod a 


The close of the war increased rather than de- 
creased the activities of naval aviation. It became 
necessary to design and build new aircraft whose 
primary function was operation with the fleet. The 
necessity for greater unity of effort’ was appreciated 
and the organization of the Bureau of Aeronautics by 
Act of Congress was the natural result. 


The activities of the various bureaus of the Navy 
Department are all in accord with the general operat- 
ing plan prepared and administered by the Chief of 
Naval Operations under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy. This operating plan is the guiding creed 
of all bureaus and offices, all of whose activities are 
directed toward the furtherance of the general plan 
in accomplishing the Navy’s mission. 

* + ~ 

'PHE duties of the Bureau of Aeronautics comprise 

all that relates to designing, building, fitting out, 
and repairing Naval and Marine Corps aircraft, their 
accessories and equipment, including aircraft instru- 
ments and aerological instruments, In the matter of 
navigational instruments, the Bureau of Aeronautics 
makes full use of the facilities of the Naval Observa- 
tory under the Bureau of Navigation. 


The Bureau of Aeronautics recommends to each 
other Bureau of the Navy Department the nature of 
experimental development and production of aeronautic 
material which may come under that Bureau’s cog- 
nizance. The Bureau of Aeronautics has the same 
duties with respect to the General Board of the Navy 
in the matter of the preparation of designs for new 
aircraft as has the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair in the matter of surface ships. 

* oe *x 

The Bureau of Aeronautics makes special provisio: 
in its organization to enable it to furnish information 
covering all aeronautical planning, operations, and ad 
ministration that may be called for by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The functions of the Bureau of 
Navigation with regard to the personnel on duty in 
connection with aeronautics are similar to those which 
pertain to all other Naval personnel with two excep 
tions. E 


The Bureau of Aeronautics makes recommendations 
to the Bureau of Navigation for the detail of officers 
for duty in connection with aeronautics, and also makes 
recommendations to that Bureau for the distribution 
of the various ratings of the enlisted personnel re 
quired for aeronautic activities. The Bureau of Aero- 
nautics also makes recommendations to the Bureau of 
Navigation on ajl matters pertaining to aeronauti 
training. The Bureau of Aeronautics makes the same 
sort of recommendations to the Major General Com 
mandant, United States Marine ‘Corps, with regard to 
its personnel as have just been outlined in the case of 
the Bureau of Navigation and Navy personnel. 


"THE Bureau of Supplies and Accounts functions as « 
_ central contracting, procuring, storing, issuing, ship- 
ping, and accounting agency for the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties just as it does for the other Bureaus of the 
Navy Department. The Bureau of Construction and 
Repair has cognizance of certain aeronautical acces- 
sories that are an integral part of the structure of a 
surface or subsurface vessel, but their design and 
installation must be satisfactory to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. The tests and experimental facilities of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair are available 
and are extensively utilized for aeronautical tests and 
experiments, and this work is done in accordance with 
the requests of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


The Bureau of Engineering has coghizance of all 
matters relating to the design, manufacture, installa- 
tion, maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft 
radio Just as it does the rest of the radio of the Navy. 
The design, installation, ete., must, however, be satis- 
factory to the Bureau of Aeronautics. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics utilizes the tests and experimental facili- 
ties of the Bureau of Engineering just as it does in 
the case of the Bureau of Construction and Repair; 


thus, the Bureau of Aeronautics uses extensively the 
model basin and wind tunnel at the Washington Navy 
Yard in the development of its float and airpfane de- 
signs, and the facilities of the Bureau of Engineering’s 
Naval Experiment Station at Annapolis in such mat- 


ters as the tests of lubricating oils for aircraft engines. 
* * *“ 


The Bureau of Ordnance has cognizance of matters 
pertaining to aeronautic ordnance design and produc- 
tion, such as machine guns, bombs, bomb sights, am- 
munition, torpedoes, etc. The design of this equipment 


and its installation in aircraft must be acceptable to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks has cognizance of 
design and construction of public works and public 
utilities at aeronautic shore establishments just as it 
does for the remainder of the Navy. Here again mat- 
ters of this kind must be satisfactory to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. The Bureau of Aeronautics has cog- 
nizance over the payment of, the upkeep and operations 
of the following Naval aeronautical establishments: 
(a) The Naval Aircraft Factory; (b) the Naval Aero- 
nautical Experiment Stations; (c) helium plants in so 
far as they come under Naval cognizance. 


* * ™ 


‘ROM the above summary, it is apparent that the 
specialized services of all the Bureaus of the Navy 
Department are available to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
This results in an economical employment of existing 
facilities. Just/as all matters that pertain to Naval 
aviation are concentrated in the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
so are all matters pertaining to ordnance, for instance, 
concentrated in the Bureau of Ordnance. 


The unexcelled facilities of this Bureau are, how- 
ever, available to the Bureau of Aeronautics and are 
utilized to the fullest extent. In general, the Bureau 
has on duty in its organization Naval aviators, or other 
representatives of the different bureaus. The system 
has functioned with entire satisfaction, as is indicated 
by the rapid strides in the application of aircraft to 
the vessels afloat. 

The coordinating influence between the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Air Corps, United States Army, 
is the Joint Aeronautical Board. All matters of com- 
mon interest are referred to this board and by them 
to the Joint Army and Navy Board. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Chief of the United 
States Army Air Corps, as well as the different tech- 
nical and operating subdivisions of the two establish- 
ments, are in intimate contact and as closely coordi- 
nated as is consistent with individual initatve. This 
individual initiative is absolutely essential to the solu- 
tion by each organization of its own peculiar problems. 


A further means of coordination has resulted from 
the Act of Congress establishing the Assistant Secre- 
taries for Aviation of the Army, the Navy, and De- 
partment of Commerce. The three Assistant Secre- 
taries are in close contact and as a result bring about 
coordination and the elimination of duplication of effort. 
These three secretaries constitute also the Patents and 
Design Board established by law for the purpose of 
inquiring into the suitability of new aeronautic designs, 
inventions, and ideas to government work. 

* €& @# 


THE National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 

established by Act of Congress, is another coordi- 
nating agency, particularly with respect to technical 
work. The Committee is composed of representatives 
of interested government departments as well as some 
of the most prominent men in the scientific world. Its 
laboratories are devoted to research in aeronautic mat- 
ters, and its reports are used throughout the world. 
The Subcommittees of the Advisory Committee coordi- 
nate the activities of the different experimental and 
research departments of the government by personal 
contact at frequent meetings and by recommending to 
the main committee the proper distribution of the Com- 
mittee’s research and experimental activities among 
the departments of the Government best fitted to handle 
them. 


The Bureau of Aeronautics deals directly with the 
aircraft industry in the matter of design and production 
of aeronautical material. Field inspection is handled 
for the Bureau of Aeronautics by the closely knit Navy 
inspection system now functioning throughout the 
country. Officers trainedsin aeronautics handle the spe- 
cial inspection but the general officers handle all gen- 
eral inspection. The utilization of this common in- 
spection staff results in*great economy to aeronautic 
appropriations. In its contacts with the industry, the 
Bureau has succeeded, by following out a well-planned 
procurement program, in stabilizing that portion of the 
aircraft industry which deals with the Bureau. In the 
matter of air-cooled aircraft engines, for instance, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has fostered the development 
and has assisted in bringing it to the high position at 
present occupied. 

The administrative method above outlined has func- 
tioned with entire success. Having the authority over 
and responsibility for matters aeronautic, this Bureau 
has been able to exercise the initiative and carry on 
rapid development of fleet aircraft. At the same time, 
it has been able to avail itself of the expert services 
of other bureaus in their specialties. This has re- 
sulted in the economical employment of the Navy De- 
partment’s service of supply as well as its medical 
service. 


The Department has succeeded in developing the 
new aeronautic branch without duplicating any of the 
functions of other bureaus of the Navy Department, or 
other departments of the government. Naval aviation 
has advanced rapidly and in harmony with military 
and commercial aviation. 


In the next article of 
printed July 30, Maj. Gen. Mason M. Pat- 
rick, Chief of the Air Corps, United States 
Army, will discuss the work of that unit of 
national defense. 
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AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Russian Rubles Barred 
By Portuguese India 


Announcement has just been made by 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, to the effect that 
Russian ruble notes will not be admitted 
in the regular mails to Portuguese India. 
The announcement was also made that 
other articles have been prohibited in the 
mails to that country. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

The following supersedes the informa- 
tion now appearing under the subheading 
“Prohibitions” of the item “Portuguese 
India” on page 368 of the annual Postal 
Guide for 1927: 

Same as Portugal. Also arms, parts 
of arms and accessories. Russian ruble 
notes. 

Dutiable articles accepted. 
182). 

Articles of correspondence marked on 
the outside with the declared value 0. 
the contents. 

For information concerning paints, 
varnishes, turpentine, lacquer and simi- 
lar substances, see item “Great Britain 


(See p. 


Vacancies Are Announced 
In Government Service 





Vacancies in four scientific positions 
in the Government service have just been 
announced by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations to fill vacancies in the follow- 
ing positions: 

Senior instrument maker at $1,860 a 
year, instrument maker at $1,630 a year, 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce, and the Weather Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Junior physicist, United States Naval 
Research Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C., and 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, at $1,860 a year. 

Junior entomologist, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Department of Agriculture, for 
duty in Washington, D. C., or in the field, 
at $1,860 a year. Optional subjects are 
insect habits and development, insecti- 
a and physiology, and cultural con- 
trol. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
a Service Commission, Washington, 

. C. 


Army Orders 


Issued July 27. 

Capt. Bradley Jones, Spec. Reserve, and 
Second Lieut. Floyd Grier Haddon, ordered 
to active duty, reporting to Chief of Air 
Corps for training. 

Second Lieut. William Pearce Williams, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
for training, reporting at Clover Field, 


Capt. David Morton Warner, Spec. Re- | 
serve; First Lieut. Michael Maxime Rub- 


ner, Air Reserve, and Second Lieut. Guy b 


Eastman Lawrence, Air Corps, ordered to 
active duty, reporting at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill, for training. 

Second Lieut. Frank Pratt Haydon and 

Benjamin Harrison Rich, Air Corps Re- 
serve, ordered to active duty for training, 
reporting at Fairfield air intermediate de- 
pot, Fairfield, Ohio. 
_ First Lieut. James Emory Scheirer, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty for 
training, reporting to Fairfield air inter- 
mediate depot, Fairfield, Ohio. 

Major Clifford Burnham Griswold and 
Capt. Arthur Wilson, Air Corps Reserve, 
ordered to active duty for training, report- 
ing at Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. Lionel Rosario Cartier and 
Second Lieut. Ronald McKean Hazen, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty for 
training, reporting at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Jerome Carlock Annis, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty for 
training, reporting at San Antonio air in- 
termediate depot, Texas. 

Major Philip Page Cook and Second 
Lieut. Donald William DuVall, Air Corps | 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for train- 
ing, reporting at San Antonio air interme- | 
diate depot, Texas. | 

Capt. Frank Anthony Cerruti, Second | 
Lieut. Fowler Wesley Barker and Second 
Lieut. Frederick Leon Gayton, Air Corps 
Reserve, ordered to duty for treining at 
Detroit, Mich. 

-Capt. Earl Hamilton McCollister, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty fo. 





r 
| training at Rockwell air intermediate de# 


pot, Coronada, California. 

Lieut. Col. William James Shea, Corps 
of Engineers Reserve, ordered -to active | 
duty for training in New York engineer 
procurement district, thence to Washing- 


| ton. reporting to Chief of Engineers. 


Capt. Frank L. Whittaker, Cavalry, pre- 
vious orders amended and he is assigned 
for instruction at Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

Capt. Heywood S. Dodd, First Cavalry, 


| relieved from assignment at Camp Marfa, | 


Texas, assigned to 6th Cavalry, Oglethorpe, | 
Georgia. 

First Lieut. Neb Ludson Miller, Medicala 
Corps Reserve,. ordered to active duty at | 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Major Theodore Barnes and Capt. 
J. Johnston, Chemical Warfare 
Service, relieved from duty at Edgewood 
Arsenal, Maryland, ordered to duty in the | 
Hawaiian Department. | 

Major Arthur M. Heritage and Capt. Ed- 
ward B. Blanchard, upon completion of 
tour of foreign service, assigned to Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland. 

Capt. Walter H. Sutherland, Finance 
Department, relieved from duty at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, ordered to duty in Ha- 
waiian Department. 

Capt. Herbert Baldwin, Finance Depart- 
ment, assigned to headquarters, Seventh 
Corps Area, upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Kilbourne, 6th 
Coast Artillery, Fort Winfield Scott, Cali- 
fornia, relieved from duty with that organ- 
ization and assigned to 63rd Coast Artil- 


Major Elza C. Johnson, judge advocate, 
relieved from duty in Second Corps Area, 
ordered to duty in the Hawaiian Depart- 


| Clubs. 


had a rapid growth. 





ment, 

Major Frank W. Halliday, judge advo- 
cate, assigned to duty at headquarters, 
Second Corps Area, upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 


First Lieut. John A. Worrell, Medical 


Corps, relieved from duty at Walter Reed 


General Hospital, ordered to duty in the 
Canal Zone. 

Capt. Marvin C, Pentz, Medical Corps, 
relieved from assignment with the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, assigned to 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York. 

Capt. Samuel W. Stephens, 15th Infan- 
try, relieved from duty in the Philippine 
Department, assigned to Second Engineers, 
Fort Logan, Colorado. 

Capt. Charles Perfect, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from duty at San Francisco 
general depot, Fort Mason, ordered to duty 
at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 

First Iieut. James B. Edmunds, Fifth 


| Cavalry, transferred to 12th Cavalry and 
| assigned to Fort Brown, Texas. 


First Lieut. Louis B. Ely, 16th Field Ar- 


| tillery, relieved from duty at Fort Myer, 


Va., assigned to duty in the Panama Canal 
Zone. c 

Second* Lieut. Lindsey R. Wingfield, 
Field Artillery. relieved from assignment 
to Camp Lewis, Washington, ordered to 
duty in the Hawaiian Department, 


ARE PreseNtep HEREIN, BEING 
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School Improvement 
Associations Found 


To Be Disappearing 


Work Is Being Done Now by 
Parent-Teacher Organi- 
zations. 


Crest Reached in 1912 


Specialist in Department of the 
Interior Reviews 
Activities. 


State school-improvement associations, 
which reached the crest of their popular- 
ity from 1909 to 1912, have almost dis- 
appeared from educational circles, and 
in many instances their work is now be- 
ing carried on by parent-teacher organ- 
izations, says the Assistant Specialist 
in Rural Education of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
Edith A. Lathrop, in a statement made 
on July 28. 

Their decrease in number was directly 
due to the passing out of existence in 
1915 of the Southern Education Board, 
their most liberal contributor, and to the 
rising attitude that: school facilities 
should be supplied by means of taxation 
instead of private donations, Miss La- 
throp says. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

State school-improvement associations 
were at the crest of their popularity 
from 1909 to 1912. During these years 
approximately 12 States had active asso- 
ciations. With the exception of Maine 
and Connecticut, they were confined to 
the South. Although they originated in 
Maine, so far as available information 
indicates, the school-improvement asso- 
ciation movement developed most exten- 
sively in the South. 


Organization Made In South. 

The proceedings of the Conference for 
Education in the South—an organization 
whose chief purpose was the improve- 
ment of public-school conditions in the 
South—for the years 1910 to 1912, in- 
clusive, contain extensive reports con- 
cerning the growth and activities of 
school-improvement associations. Dur- 
ing that period such associations in a 
number of th> Southern States formed 
an interstate c.:;2nization, the object of 
which was to put into effect a definite 
plan of action in order that there might 
be unity of purpose and effort in the 
activities of the associations thus united. 
The plan provided for county organiza- 
tions and a uniform system of reports 
for the various States; special emphasis 
upon the improvement of school build- 
ings, gardens, equipment, courses of 
study, and sanitary conditions; and the 
promotion of the work of boys’ and 
girls’ industrial clubs in connection with 
that of school-improvement associations. 


Further information regarding the ac- 
tivities of school-improvement associa- 
tions in the States in which they are no 
longer functioning as State organiza- 
tions may be found in the following an- 
nual and biennial reports issued by State 
departments of education: Florida, bi- 
ennial report, 1910; Georgia, annual re- 
ports, 1906-1910, inclusive; Kentucky, bi- 
ennial reports, 1909-1915, inclusive; Mis- 
sissippi, biennial reports, 1907-1915, in- 
clusive; and North Carolina, biennial re- 
ports, 1902-1910, inclusive. Connecticut 
School Document No. 14, issued by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education in 
1909, discusses topics worthy of consid- 


| eration by school-improvement associa- 
| tions in that State. 


Support Given Work. 
Financial Support.—Prior to 1915, 
financial support for the maintenance of 
the executive offices of the State associa- 
tions located in the South was donated 
largely by the Southern Education Board, 
which was the ‘executive board of the 


| Conference for Education in the South 
| Other sources of income for the support 
| of the associations in the various States 
; have been the Peabody Educational Fund, 


the Federation of Women’s Clubs, pri- 


| vate donations from public-spirited indi- 


viduals, and legislative appropriations. 


In Maryland the organization of school 
improvement associations was sponsored 
by the Maryland Federation of Women’s 
The president of that organiza- 
tion says that the work formerly done 
by the school-improvement associations 


| is now carried on by the department of 


applied education of the Maryland Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


Parents’ Groups Expand. 

During the past decade the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
It has extended its 
activities into the rural sections, and in 
some States has absorbed the work for- 
merly done by school-improvement asso- 
ciations. The commissioner of education 


| of Connecticut says that with a very few 


exceptions school-improvement associa- 
tions in that State have been reorgan- 
ized as associations of parents and teach- 
ers. In 1917 the parent-teacher associa- 
thons in Louisville and Frankfort, Ky., 
federated with the State school-improve- 
ment league, and the organization be- 
came known as the State Community 
School Improvement League and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. Within a few 
years the State  school-improvement 
leagues lost their identity in the Ken- 
tucky branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. In some lo- 
calities of North Carolina parent-teacher 
associations are reported as now carry- 
ing on the work formerly done by school- 
improvement associations. 

Still another reason for the difficulty 
of maintaining the associations after 
financial support was withdrawn has 
been the growing belief on the part of 
the public that community organizations 
shculd stress such legislative measures 
as will provide equal opportunity for all 
the boys and girls of the community 
rather than spend their major efforts in 
raising money by means of popular sub- 
scription and by public entertainments 
to purchase school and community neces- 
sities that should be provided by general 
taxation. 
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Increased Attention 
Civen to Eradication 
Of Poultry Diseases 


Federal Funds Made Availa- | 


| elipeitlame 


ble for Use in Control of 


Outbreaks Among 
Flocks. 


Changing conditions in the poultry in- 
dustry have brought about increased at- 
tention to eradication and control of 
poultry diseases, the chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Dr. John R.. Mohler, 
pointed out in an address on national 
and international control of poultry dis- 
eases before the World’s Poultry Con- 
gress at Ottawa, Canada, on July 28. 


The Congress of the United States has. 


just made funds available for use for 
the control of poultry diseases as well as 
for the diseases of other domestic ani- 
mals specified in the past. Veterinarians 
have begun to give attention to problems 
of poultry raising, tuberculin testing of 
fowls being one of the important recent 
developments. 

A summary of Dr. Mohler’s speech, 


made public by the Department of Agri- | 


culture, follows in full text: 

Commenting on the occurrence of 
European fowl pest in the United States 
in 1924, which resulted in a general dis- 
ruption of business in connection with 
the poultry industry, Dr. John R 
Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in an address before the 
World’s Poultry Congress at Ottawa, 
Canada, July 28, said the seriousness of 
the outbreak was sufficient to show the 
need of dealing with diseased fowls, not 
only from a pathological standpoint, but 
as commercial units on which a great in- 
dustry is based. 


Outbreaks in Nine States. ; 

Even though nine States were in- 
volved and the outhreak was promptly 
eradicated with comparatively small loss 
of affected fowls, Doctor Mohler said 
the incident served to show the intimate 
relation the poultry industry bears to 
other industries and to public welfare. 
Owing to the risk in accepting live poul- 
try from the infected regions, prices 


underwent a sharp decline and there | 


was interruption in normal marketing 


owing to the need for disinfecting coops, | 


cars and other equipment. A number 
of poultry-killing establishments closed 
temporarily, throwing their employes 
out of work. Thus the influence of the 
poultry industry in many commercial 
fields is evident. 

With the recognition by Congress of 
the importance of controlling poultry 
diseases, Doctor Mohler ventured the 
hope that the poultry industry is on the 
eve of a new day of prosperity and 
development that will far eclipse its best 
achievement of former years. Congress 
this year gave Doctor Mohler’s bureau 
authority,to use funds for the control 
and eradication of poultry diseases as 
well as for the animal diseases speci- 
fied in the past. Fowls are now recog- 
nized, he said, as being worthy of the 
same official consideration as the larger 
domestic animals. 


Diseases Are Studied. 

The veterinary profession also is 
showing a change in attitude. Formerly 
the value of a bird or even a flock was 
too small to justify the employment of 
a veterinarian for treating a diseased 
condition and little attention was given 
by the profession to poultry diseases. 
Recently they have been giving the sub- 
ject more and more attention and study. 
This is especially true with such infec- 
tious diseases as tuberculosis in poul- 
try, which is readily transmissable to 
swine. The tuberculin testing of- fowls 
is entirely feasible, according to Doctor 
Mohler, and is being used to some ex- 
tent with no adverse effects on normal, 
healthy birds. 


A number of important poultry 
diseases have been studied by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry with the result that 
remedial and control measures are being 
formulated. Doctor Mohler expressed 
his confidence in,the poultry industry to 
accept and apply these results of re- 
search in the same way that livestock 
men have applied disease-control meas- 
ures to the protection of their animals. 
A committee’ from the Bureau has re- 
cently been appointed to cooperate with 
a committee of the National Poultry 
Council in making an intensive study of 
white diarrhea with the view of develop- 
ing practical principles of control. 

The most effective national and inter- 
national control of poultry diseases, ac- 
cording to Doctor Mohler, must be based 
largely on the efforts of poultry owners 
themselves. Only when individuals or 
their organizations cannot or do not 
handle the situation is there need for 
governmental action, That there is con- 
siderable tendency on the part of indi- 
viduals to make a study of poultry 
diseases is evidenced by the demand for 
Government publications. Within the 
last five years editits of one popular 
bulletin have aggregated approximately 
one million copies. 


| rains. 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 


in the Leading Mark 


Compiled by Market 


News 


ets on July 28, 1927 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain, 

Grain markets slightly lower. Wheat 
futures declined 4% cent from yester- 
day’s close while most cash sales ranged 
from unchanged to 2 cents lower. 
developments in the Northwest seemed 


generally favorable with breezy weather | 
hindering spread of rust while new | 


spring wheat from South Dakota was 
being freely offered at Minneapolis on 
a “to arrive” basis. 
was wanted at this market but the lower 
grades were dull. Arrivals of winter 
wheat were increasing and good milling 


west. No. 1 
neapolis was mostly quoted at $1.40@ 
$1.58, No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City sold at $1.3814@$1.56, and at Chi- 
cago at $1.39. No. 2 soft winter cen- 
tered at $1.39 per bushel at Chicago and 
$1.37 at Kansas City. 

Corn prices declined nearly a cent on 
hot weather with forecasts of beneficial 
Receipts at Chicago continued 
light and best grades sagged only about 
half a cent under yesterday’s level but 
the lower grades lost nearly 2 cents at 
that market while cash offerings at 
Kansas City were about a cent lower 
at the close. No. 3 yellow corn was 
quoted at about $1.02 at Chicago; $1.01@ 
$1.02 at Minneapolis, and at $1.01%@ 
$1.04 at Kansas City. 


Oats futures worked fractionally lower | 


in sympathy with corn in spite of more 
reports of poor threshing returns but 
cash prices were relatively firm. Arrivals 
at Chicago were light and No. 3 white 
oats commanded about a cent per bushel 
more than yesterday while top grades 
held practically steady. 
3 white oats were quoted at 46% @47% 
cents a bushel at Chicago; 4154@43% 


at Kansas City. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange opened at declines ranging 
from 2 to 7 points, but recovered during 
the day, closing about 10 points above 
yesterday’s closing figures. 
ture contracts opened at 18.71¢ and closed 
at 18.87c, and on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange they closed at 18.75c, compared 
with 18.68¢ yesterday. 
Board of Trade October futures advanced 
7 points, closing at 18.75c. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in ten designated- markets ad- 








vanced 8 points, to 18.18c per lb. On 
the same day last season the price stood 
at 18.53c. 
in ten markets amounted to about 7,000 
bales, compared with 12,897 bales on the 
corresponding day in 1926. > 

Exports July 28, 18,218; last year on 
the same day, 5,687 bales. 

Effective July 28, New Orleans wid- 
ened white strict low middling from 75 
to 100 points off middling. 

Butter. 


The New York butter market advanced 
% cent under speculative demand and 
ruled steady. At the advance trading 
was only fair as some buyers were dis- 
posed to hold off. Dealers generally 


| were free sellers medium grades in some 


accumulation and slow sale. 
seven to eighty-eight score 
scarce and good demand. 
steady and quiet. , 

Wholesale prices of fresh 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 41% 
cents; 91 score,.41 cents; 90 score, 40 
cents. 


Eighty- 
relatively 


Cheese. 
Very little activity noted on the New 
York cheese market. 


ment costs and prices well sustained. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 
can cheese at New York were: Flats, 
24% to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 2414 
to 24% cents; Young Americas, 
cents. 

Wool. 

Sales of the Eastern grown 
wools are very moderate in volume this 
week with most of the large Boston 
houses, although a sizeable quantity of 
Ohio 48 blood, 56’s was moved at 44%4c 
in the grease and further business on 
the same line is pending. Some houses 
are firm on their asking prices of 45c 


Crop | 


Best milling wheat | 


wheat was in best demand in the South- 
dark northern at Min- | 


Prices were | 
| quotably unchanged at Kansas City. No. 


cents at Minneapolis, and 46@51 cents | 


October fu- | 


On the Chicago | 


Sales of spot cotton reported | 


Car market ; 


creamery | 


: Market however | 
is firm on all styles because of replace- | 


241% 


fleece | 


os tions follow. 


on Ohio %% blood, strictly combing and 
also on the %4 blood. Medium and % 
blood clothing fleeces continue to have a 
steady outlet but the fine clothing and 
French combing fleeces are still very 
draggy. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Potatoes dull and slightly weaker. 
Cantaloupes and peaches slightly weaker. 
Kastern lettuce stronger for good stock; 
western market firm. Onions about 
steady. Watermelons steady for good 
stock, most stock ordinary quality and 
| condition and small size. 
Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- 
ards 45s .. fe ’ $3.25@3.50 
California Salmon Tints, standards, 45s. 
; $3.25 
California Honey Balls, standards 36s and 
45s... ‘ $2.50@3.25 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.12%4.@1.50 
North Carolina Green Meats, standards 
36s and 45s .. .$1.25@1.50 
Lettuce: California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen 
crates . Ky ; $5.00@5.50 
New York Big Boston Type, 2 dozen crates. 
$1.00@1.50 
Yellow Varieities, 
$1.50@1.75 


Onions: New Jersey 
bushel hampers . ee 

New York Yellow Varieties, 100 pounds, 
sacked $2.25@2.50 

Massachusetts Yellow Varieties, 100 pound 
sacked ehes : $2.40@2.65 

Peaches: Six-basket carriers, North Caro- 
linia Elbertas, medium to large. 


| North Carolina Belles, medium to large. 
$2.75@3.25 

North Carolina Hales, large size.$3.50@4.00 

Georgia storage stock, Elbertas, all sizes. 


Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, East 
Shore Virginia and East Shore Maryland, 
Cobblers, fair oe +... 92.45@3.00 

Norfolk Section, Virginia, Cobble 5 


New Jersey, Cobblers, 150 pound sacks. 
2.50@3.00 

car, Georgia and 

Watsons, 24-28 


Watermelons: Bulk, 
South Carolina 
pound average 


per 
Tom 


Meat. 
The ‘New York wholesale market on 


what irregular in Thursday’s trading. 
Steer beef of the better grades ruled 
steady to firm, the plainer kinds barely 
steady. Cow beef sold steady, veal and 
lamb steady to firm, mutton largely $1 
| lower, light pork loins firm to $1 higher 


| barely steady. Demand for most classes 
| was fair and the supply was moderate. 
Kosher chucks and plates sold 50 cents 
to $1 lower on Wednesday’s market, 
ranging mostly from $12 to $17. Hinds 
and ribs from Koshered cattle were about 
steady, selling mostly from $23 to $28 





| common at $18 to $20. 
Livestock. 
Chicago weceipts were estimated at 
13,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 32,000 hogs 
and 17,000 sheep. 


to 10 cents lower prices. The market on 
weighty butchers and packing sows 
weakened further as the session pro- 
gressed, such /kinds closing 15 cents to 
25 cents lower. Pigs, on the other hand, 
strengthened in late trading, best strong- 
weight pigs selling up to $10.25 on the 
late market. Top on light hogs was 





$10.90. Bulk of 160 to 200 pounds sold | affidavit has failed to establish residence 


from $10.50 to $10.80, most 220 to 250- 
pound butchers from $9.50 to $10.40 and 
most packing sows downward from $8.25. 


held over for Friday. 

Trade in slaughter steers showed 
| irregular price fluctuations. Most year- 
| lings and well finished light and medium 
weight steers sold strong to 15c higher, 


| tween grades of matured steers closing 
weak to 25c lower. Best heavy steers 
sold at $14.40, while the top on medium- 
weights was $14.25 and on yearlings 
$13.50. Grass cows and heifers were 
weak, low cutters and cutters 10c to 15¢ 
lower. Veal calves advanced 50c with 
bulk to major killers at $13.50 to $14.50. 

Sheep and lamb trade generally steady 
with bulk of range lambs sorted 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent selling from $14 to 
reves and 5 doubles of choice 82 Ib. 
Idahos_ realizinz $14.50. Natives sold 
| mostly from $13.50 to $13.85 with city 
butcher top at $14 and cull natives mostly 
from $9.50 to $10. Fat ewes sold from 





$6 to $7 and feeding lambs downward | 


frmo $13.50. Thursday’s closing quota- 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common 
Heifers, good and choice.. 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice. 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


(all weights) 


IIeavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, gx 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Light tights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 
She 


Chicago 
$11.00@$14.50 
10.50@ 14.00 
7.00@ 10.75 
8.25@ 12.75 
6.75@ 9.75 
) 14.75 


Kansas City 
$10.00@$13.85 
9.75@ 13.25 
6.25@ 10.50 
8.50@ 12.25 
6.25@ 9.25 
10.00@ 12.00 


8.25@ 
6.50@ 


9.50 


8.00@ 10.00 
8.50 5.7 


5.75@ 8.50 


8.80@ 9.75 
“¥.25@ 10.85 
9.60) 10.90 
9.15@ 10.80 


8.65@ 
9.50 
10.00@ 
10.00@ 10.50 
7.25@ 8.35 “7.85@ 8.15 
8.60@ 10,00 10.00@ 10,50 
excluded from above quotations.) 

ep. 


vod and choice 


10,50 
choice 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs, down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


Feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice 


15.00@ 14.10 
8.00@) 11.75 
1.25@ ~6.50 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


June 


1927 


Freight revenue .... 
Passenger revenue 2,425,232 
Total incl. other revenue 21,512,679 
Maintenance of way ....... 2,330,818 
Maintenance of equipment 4,270,070 
Transportation expenses .. . 7,131,875 
Total expenses incl. other 15,215,981 
Net from railroad 6,296,688 
Taxes , 788,826 
Net after taxes, ete. 5,503,616 
Net after rents ...0...0000¢ 5,249,592 
Average miles operated .... 5,642.88 
Operating ratio .....sse0% 70.7 


17,703,957 


6 Months 

1926 1927 1926 
17,551,764 101,020,767 97,156,902 
2,678,184 12,548,999 13,398,604 
21,710,858 121,218,530 118,170,315 
2,716,966 14,452,531 14,251,639 
4,262,303 26,288,721 27,151,942 
6,964,49 42,981,017 42,133,661 
15,119,086 91,847,841 90,189,322 
6.591,77° 29,866,128: 27,980,995 
974,53 6,015,812 5,398,413 
5,615,94! 25,828,419 22,562,591 
5,269,041 22,650,815 20,888,512 
5,328.92 5,374.88 5,327.61 
69.6 15.4 76.3 


» 
“ay 


1927 

Estimated 
20,221,943 
9,447,045 
33,891,667 
4,816,554 
6,425,759 
10,949,688 
24,151,354 

9,740,352 


7,315,468 
6,976,512 
6,925.30 


New York Central R. R. 
June 6 Months 
1926 
Actual 
120,609,095 


1926 
Actual Estimated 
21,348,696 120,888,530 
9,396,760 47,506,499 47,408,277 
35,201,738 192,403,878 192,356,108 
4,726,720 25,756,960 23,668,533 
6,768,078 40,022,249 42,580,889 
10,913,024 68,168,379 66,081,297 
24,589,662 146,215,342 144,785,141 
10,612,076 46,217.53: 

2,513,325 12,914,2 
8,091,020 33,239,447 
7,668,971 31,144,60" 
6,930.60 6,925.50 
69.9 76.0 


1927 


413,46: 13,278,768 


14,218,537 
33,201,792 
6,930.60 
71.3 


$3.00@3.50 | 


$2.00@2.75 - 


$190@285 | 


| fresh western dressed meats was some- | 


| 1927, and proof of service 
| February 1, 1927. According to a report | 
no answer was filed | 


and heavy pork loins and shoulder cuts | 


vith i ‘ : 4 
“ake ing Bolton v. Inman (46 L. D. 234) and 


Early trade in hogs was slow at steady | 


Shippers bought 6,000 and 14,000 were event the land so entered shall revert 


| two ways: 
| heavies steady to 15¢ lower with inbe- | 





9.95 | 


10,45 | 


| It does not hold, 


17,570,967 ! 


15.8 | 


Wheat 


Entryman’s Default 
Found to Begin at 


Abandonment Date bape tania 


Department of Interior 


Rules Contest May 
Begin After Six 
Months. 


If an entryman establishes his resi- 
dence on land within six months after 
entry and then abandons the land, his 
default commences from the date of the 
abandonment and not from the expira- 
tion of six months after the entry, and 
one who wishes to contest the entry may 
do so immediately after the expiration 
of six months and one day from the date 
of abandonment, the Department of the 
Interior rules in a decision recently 
promulgated. 

If a prospective contestant were forced 
to wait until the expiration of 12 months 
after the date of the entry before filing 
his contest, the Department points out, 
the rule would protect every homestead 
entry for one year after its date from 
contest, even though the entryman es- 
tablished residence on the date of the 
entry and abandoned the land directly 
thereafter. 

Contest Dismissal Asked. 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 

This is an appeal by Harry Francis 
White from a decision of the Commis- 
sioner of thé General Land Office dated 
February 12, 1927, directing the regis- 
ter of the local office to dismiss his con- 
test against the entry under the enlarged 
homestead act made by William A. Mar- 


| ti . 3.1926 .%, Sec. 29, | 
$2.50@3,00 | tin on March 23,1926, for S.% 


T. 6N., R. 16W., G. & S. R. M., Arizona. 
The application to contest was filed 
January 15, 1927, and charged that en- 


tryman has abandoned the land and has | 


not lived on the above described land 


during the six months prior to the filing | 


of this contest. 
Notice of Contest Served. 
It appears that notice of the contest 
was served on entryman on January 27, 
was filed 


by the register, 


| by entryman. 
In the decision appealed from the Com- | 
missioner held that as entryman was al- | 


lowed six months within which to estab- 


| lish residence on the land, he could not 
| properly be charged with abandonment 
until at least stx months and one day | 


subsequent to the last date on which the 
establishment of residence was due, cit- 


Slette v. Hill (47 L. D. 108). 

The Department cannot 
Commissioner’s decision. 

Section Is Quoted. 

Section 2297, Revised Statutes, 
amended by the act of June 6, 1912 
Stat. 128), reads as follows: 

If, at any time after the filing of the 
affidavit as required in section 2290 and 
before the expiration of the three years 


affirm the 


(37 


| mentioned in section 2291, it is proved, 


after due notice to the settler, to the 
satisfaction of the register of the land 
office that the person having filed such 


within six months after the date of entry, 
abandoned the land for more than six 
months at any time, then and in that 


to the Government. * * * 

It will be observed that under this 
section of the homestead law an entry- 
man may incur forfeiture in one of 
He may fail to establish 


residence upon the land within six 


| months after the date of entry, in which 


event the entry is subject to contest 
on the first day following the expira- 
tion of the-six-months period; or he 
may establish his residence on the land, 
and at some time thereafter, during the 
period when residence is required, aban- 
don the same by absenting himself 
therefrom for more than six months. 
Beginning of Default. 

If he establishes his residence within 
six months after entry and then aban- 
dons the land, his default commences 
from the date of the abandonment and 
not from the expiration of six months 
after the entry, and one who wishes 
to contest the entry is not forced to 
wait until the expiration of 12 months 


| after the date of the entry before he 


ean file a contest, but he may do so 
immediately after the expiration of six 
months and one day from the date of 
abandonment. - The rule laid down by 
the Commissioner would protect every 
homestead entry for one year after its 
date from contest on a charge of aban- 
donment, even though the entryman 
established residence on the date of the 
entry and abandoned the land directly 
thereafter. 

The departmental decisions cited by 
the Commissioner do not support his 
eonclusions. The decision in Bolton v. 
Inman, supra, declares that a homestead 
entry is not subject to contest upon a 
charge of abandonment until after the 


| lapse of six months and one day from | 


the date of the alleged abandonment. 
however, that 
abandonment may not occur during six 
months and one day after entry. 

The decision in Slette vy. Hill, supra, 
relates only to the sufficiency of the tes- 
timony adduced at the hearing of a con- 
test to support a charge of abandonment, 
and has nothing to do with the sufficiency 
of the charge pursuant to which the 
hearing was had. 

Where a homestead entryman has es- 
tablished residence on the land and gives 
notice, pursuant to the first proviso to 
section 2291, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1912, 
supra, of his intention to be absent for 
five months or less, and fails to return 
on the date due, he can not be charged 
with abandonment until the expiration 
of six months and one day after such 
late. But that question is not present 
in this case, no notice having been filed 
by Martin, 

In this case the contestant charged 


as | 


such | 
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Increased Production of Durum Wheat 
Expected to Cause Decline in Market 


variety imported into this country ap- 
proximately 30 years ago and largely 
used for macaroni, is apparently less fa- 
vorable this season than a year ago, be- 
because the production is estimated at 
31,000,000 bushels in excess of last year’s 
figures, the Department of Agriculture 
announced July 28. 

The Department’s announcement, in 
full text, follows: 

The market situation for durum wheat 
this season appears slightly less favor- 
| able than last year. Production of durum 


31,000,000 bushels above the 1926 crop 
and 15,000,000 bushels larger than the 
five-year average 1922-1926. 

Domestic Demand Unknown. 

Definite statistics of the amount of 
durum ‘wheat required for domestic use 
are not available. Production during re- 
cent years, however, has exceeded ex- 
' ports, as indicated by the United States 
and Canadian inspections of United 
States durum wheat, by from 35,000,000 
to 40,000,000 bushels. 

Taking these statistics as a rough ap- 
| proximation of domestic disappearance, 
some 35,000,000 bushels from the cur- 
rent crop may be available for the 
world’s market compared with less than 


|General Land Office An- 
nounces Qualifications for 
Securing Tracts. 


subject to the Reclamation Act of June 
| 17, 1902, were opened to entry in the 
North Platte Irrigation Project, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming, on July 18, the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, stated on July 28. Qualified 
former service men will have preference 
| right until October 17, 1927, it was said. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


nounces the opening to homestead entry 
subject to the reclamation act of June 


| units within the North Platte Irrigation 
| Project, Nebraska and Wyoming. Hon- 
| orably discharged veterans of the World 
| War will have a preference to make 
entry until October 17, 1927; on and af- 
ter that date any of the farm units re- 
maining unentered will be subject to en- 
try under the notice by any person hav- 
ing the necessary qualifications. 

The farms are of various sizes con- 
taining from 27 to 116 irrigable acres 
and are in Morrill and Scotts Bluff Coun- 
ties, Alliance Land District, Nebr., and 
in Goshen County, Cheyenne Land Dis- 
trict, Wyo. 

The towns of Torrington and Fort 
Laramie, Wyo., and Bridgeport and 


vicinity of the lands. 

In addition to the qualifications re- 
quired under the homestead laws, an ap- 
plicant for the lands must satisfy the 
examining board appointed for the North 
Platte Project that he is possessed of 


perience, character and capital as will 
give reasonable assurance of success by 
the prospective settler. 


‘Porto Rican Crops 


ported as Largest in His- 
tory of Island. 


Crop production in Porto Rico showed 
a general increase in 1925-26 with the 
sugar cane crop the largest in the his- 
tory of the Island, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 





ment Station. Pure bred livestock have 
Agriculture, based on the annual report 
been introduced by the Station, with the 
indication that profits from raising cattle 
for dairy purposes promise to exceed 
those from any other branch of animal 
industry in the Island, The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The production of sugar cane, the 
leading crop in Porto Rico, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, was the largest 
in the history of the island, despite the 
lowest price of sugar since 1914, accord- 
ing to a report of the Porto Rico Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Agricultural production in general 
showed an increase. This is attributed 
to greater use of improved methods of 
fertilization and cultivation, practicing 
rational systems of rotation, growing 
better varieties of crop plants, and im- 
provement of livestock. The station is 
believed to have been the first to intro- 





that the entryman had abandoned the 
land and had not lived upon the same for 
six months prior to the filing of the con- 
test. The alleged default must have re- 
sulted from failure to establish residence 
on the land or because, having estab- 
lished residence, he had abandoned the 
same. 


fore is sufficient. 
| The decision appealed from re 
versed and the case remanded with di- 
| rections that the entry be canceled, 


is 


wheat during the current season is fore- | 
cast at 76,000,000 bushels, which is about | 





One hundred thirty-two farm units, | 
| a favorable position in so far as foreign | 
competition is concerned, the Department | 


Public notice dated June 18, 1927, an- | 


17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), of 132 farm | 


Mitchell, Nebr., all on the Chicago, Bur- | 
| lington and Quincy Railroad are in the | 


certain qualifications as to industry, ex- | 


| Rome. 





Gain in Productivity 


Sugar Harvest for 1925-26 Re: | 


of the Porto Rico Agricultural Experi- |» 





The contestant’s charge is broad ! 
enough to cover either case, and there- 


00,000 Bushel: Estimated for United States, 
With African Crop Also Larger. 


The market for durum wheat, the soft | 20,000,000 bushels shipped out last year. 


The actual exports for the coming sea- 
son will depend upon the effective de- 
mand and to some extent on prevailing 
prices. 


Exports Rose Last Year. 


\ Inspections for export from last year’s 


short crop were proportionately larger 
than usual. This was caused in part by 
the short crops last year in North Africa 
and some reduction in the crop in south- 
ern Italy, which resulted in an active de- 
mand for United States durum through- 
out the season and forced durum prices 
to unusual premiums compared with 
other spring wheats. 
Foreign competition of 


the United 


States durum in world markets during | 
North Africa 


the current season from 
will be greater than last year. Combined 
production from Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis is now estimated to be 101,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 90,000,000 
bushels last year. Reports from South 
Italy indicate a smaller production in 
that territory which may largely offset 
the increase in production in North 
Africa. 

Nothing is known yet of the prospects 
for Canadian durum, the production of 


which has been increasing rapidly in re- | 
Russia are, 
conflicting but, in general, appear to be | 


cent years. Reports from 


slightly less favorable than last year. 


Farm Units Opened Increase Is Reported 


For Entry of Public’ In Crop of Flaxseed 


Survey Shows American 
Yield Better Than Usual 
With Canadian Decrease. 


American flax growers are evidently in 


of Agriculture has concluded in a survey 


| of reports on flax from various countries. 


Although production in North America 
is estimated as 5.9 per cent above last 


| year, the increase is due to an indicated 


increase in production for the United 
States, the production for Canada being 
forecast at 10.6 per cent below last year. 
The crop of India was smaller this year 
than last, when a small crop was har- 
vested. Stocks in Argentina are compar- 
atively small, and while indications are 
that Russia will have a large crop, local 
demand takes most of that crop. The 


full text of the Department of Agricul- | 


ture’s statement concerning flax pros- 


pects follows: 


The flax crop area of Russia for 1927 | 
1926 | 
| when 3,889,200 acres were sown, accord- 


shows an incerase over that for 
ing ts a cable just received in the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 

Institute of Agriculture at 
The crop condition is satisfac- 
tory. Production of flaxseed in Russia 
in 1926 when conditions Were very fa- 


national 


vorable amounted to 25,920,000 bushels. | 


Production of flaxseed has been increas- 
ing steadily in Russia in recent years 
but so far these increases have had little 


| effect on the international flax situation. 
Nearly all of the crop is Congumed with- | 


in the country. Even though production 
has surpassed that of the pre-war pe- 
riod, the export is less and this small 
export is absorbed in other European 
countries. Shipments of flaxseed from 
Russia and the Danube in 1926 went to 


| the United Kingdom and the continent 


and according to trade reports amounted 


to only 1,500,000 bushels which was high, 
|4he corresponding figure for the previ- | 


Reported Fair in 
European Market 


Better Demand for Rye Also 
Is Reported to Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
From Germany. 


Buying was fair in the European mar- 
ket for wheat during the week ending 
July 23, the Special Representative of 


a0, 

the Department of Commerce at London, 
| H. B. Smith, states in a report made pub- 
| lic July 28. Substantial arrivals and 
| good port stocks, according to Mr. Smith, 
| continue to cover immediate require- 
| ments. His report in full follows: 


Prices were steady throughout the 
week but the premium on the new No, 
| 2 hard wheat over the River Plate wheat 
| tended to restrain the buyers. Forward 
| business continues light and with the 
| nearby needs pretty well covered, a bet- 

ter demand for the later deliveries. de- 
| pends largely upon the crop news. 


There was a better demand for rye in 
| Germany, with smaller arrivals and good 
| reduction of stocks reported. Shipments 
| and passage quantities show a slight 
increase but buyers are generally await- 
ing the results and offers of the new 
European crop. 

For the first time quantities of corn 
| on passage exceeded those of wheat in 

spite of which fact the demand continued 
| active and the substantial arrivals were 
readily absorbed at firm prices. 

Corn is still at a discount under the 
| cheapest grades of feed barley and so 
| long as this sitwation lasts, or until the 
| new barley become available the volume 

of the present demand for corn is be- 

lieved likely to continue. Eurupean ar- 

rivals of barley increased slightly, but 
| shipments and quantities on passage de- 
| creased. Russia and the Danube coun- 
| tries are offering some new crop barley 

but the demand for it is slow. There 
; Was some inquiry for oats last week but 
the trade was generally dull owing to 
; the near availability of the new native 
| crops. 

The weather during the past week 
was again unsettled in France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Poland and 
Russia with rains general and a defici- 
ency of sunshine. The cereals and root 
crops continue to be backward in these 
areas. The hot dry weather centinued 
in the Danube Valley and the Balkans, 

| except in Rumania where rains relieved 
| the drought and improved the corn crop. 

Reports from Bulgaria, Greece and Jugo- 

slavia indicate that the corn crops are 
| urgently in need of rain. The threshing 

returns in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
| Austria indicate that the total output 
of the rye crop is disappointing. 





| Siates, the production for Canada being 
| forecast at 10.6 per cent below last year. 
The 1926-27 crop of India which was 
harvested from January to April of this 
year was 16,280,000 bushels or only 
200,000 bushels greater than the small 
| crop of the previous year. In Argentina 

the exportable surplus on July 12 from 

the 1926-27 crop of. 69,091,000 bushels 
| was estimated at 21,800,000 bushels com- 
| pared with the exportable surplus on 
| July 11, 1926, of 25,500,000 bushels from 

the record crop of 75,113,000 bushels in 
| 1925-26. According to a trade source 
| conditions early in July were favorable 
| for the new crop but of course it is too 
early for any certain indication since 
the sowing of the crop is just being com- 
pleted. The outcome of the crop in re- 
cent years has shown more variation as 
a result of growing conditions during 
the season than on variations in acreage. 
The first forecast of Argentine acreage 
is scheduled for August 17. 





ous year being approximately 700,000 | 


bushels. 


It is too early for a clear indication of | 


the probable foreign competition for 
United States flaxseed growers but as 
indicated by early reports so far re- 
ceived, it seems favorable to our growers, 
Although production of flaxseed in North 
America for 1927 is forecast at 26,907,000 
bushels or 5.9 per cent above last year 
the increase is due to an indicated in- 
crease in production for the United 


duce registered horses, cattle, and pigs 
into the country. By crossing native 
cows with purebred sires, it has devel- 
oped a herd carrying fifteen-sixteenths 
Guernsey blood, with- greatly increased 
milk production over that of the native 
stock. A few purebred heifers have been 
added to the station herd, but the practi- 
cal breeder is advised for the present to 
build up his herd by introducing pure- 
bred sires. 

Profits from raising cattle for dairy 


| purposes promise to exceed those from any 


other branch of animal industry. The de- 


| mands for both beef and dairy products 


continue to increase, but probably the 
greatest demand at present is for fresh 
milk, which brings the highest returns of 
any of the dairy products. The station, 
however, has shown that sweet ¢ream 
butter and several kinds of cheese can 
easily be made and that a surplus of 
mili can be converted into salable prod- 
ucts for local consumption. 

The station is also aiding the agricul- 
ture of the island by breeding high-yield- 
ing drought-resistant, And disease-re- 
sistant plants, in devising better methods 
of fertilizing, cultivating, utilizing, and 
marketing crops, by finding effective 
methods of controlling plant diseases and 
animal parasites, and in other ways. 

A copy of the report may be obtained 
free upon application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., which has supervision 
of the station, 


America’s own flag 


service to Europe 


When you go to Europe the 
American way, you are sailing on 
one of your own ships in luxurious 
comfort. 


From the time you step on the 

gangplank until you walk off, your 
trip is like a delightful visit in 
America’s finest hotel. 
Your trip abroad will be a com- 
plete success if you select one of 
the fine ships of the United States 
Lines. f 

Next sailing of United States 
Lines ships are: S.S. Republic, 
August 6th, (sailing from Boston 
August 7th); S. S. George Wash- 
ington, August 16th; S. S. Levia- 
than, August 20th; S.S.Leviathan, 

tember roth; and S.S. 
ashington, September 13th. 


United States Lines 


Stoneleigh Court Bldg., 
1627 Conn, Washington, 
Ave. D.C. 
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Information Asked 
On Rates Levied for 


Furniture and Meat 


Class One Railroads Also In- 
structed to Furnish Data 
on Charges for Packing 
House Products. 


Detailed information regarding the 
freight rate structure on furniture, fresh 
meats and packing-house products, for 
the purposes of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s general rate structure in- 
vestigation, is asked of all Class I rail- 
roads, except switching and terminal 
companies, in a supplemental question- 
naire addressed to them under date of 
July 18. The questionnaire was made 
public July 26. 

The object of the inquiry, according 
to instructions sent to the roads, is to 
obtain a list of rates with corresponding 
distances and other information, regard- 
ing each commodity under consideration, 
from representative points of origin 
through to representative points of des- 
tination. Similar information for nine 
selected commodities has already been 
furnished in response to the question- 
nairé addressed to the roads on August 
$0, 1926. 

Inquiry Asked by Congress. 

The rate structure’ investigation, 
docketed by the Commission as No. 
17000, was undertaken by it in response 
to the Hoch-Smith resolution passed in 
1925 by Congress. 

The full text of the Commission’s no- 
tice and of its instructions to the roads 
as to the character of the information 
to be furnished, before September 1, fol- 
lows: 

No. 17000, Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion—In the conduct of its investigation 
in No. 17000, Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, the Commission desires information 
in regard to rates on particular com- 
modities. In accordance with a notice 
of August 30, 1926, carriers supplied 
such information for nine selected com- 
modities in response to a questionnaire 
covering this and other matters, the re- 
turns being consolidated by territorial 
groups before submission to the Com- | 
mission. 

It is now requested that similar in- 
formation of more restricted scope be | 
supplied by each Class I railway, other 
than*switching and terminal companies, 
in accordance with a revised form at- 
tached for each of the following three 
commodities: (1) Furniture, (2) fresh | 
meats, (3) packing-house products. 

(The direct response by each rajlway is 
requested to expedite the receipt of the 
data. In order to avoid as many dupli- 
cations as possible in rate quotations by 
several carriers, each respondent should 
give only rates from stations on its own 
line, or on Class II, Class III, or switch- 
ing connections, such stations to be 
grouped by rate territories as indicated 
in the instructions attached to this no- 
tice. A separate return should be made 
for each commodity. 

Returns in response to this notice 
should be filed with the Commission in 
duplicate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than September 1, 1927. 

Instructions Given Carriers. 

Instructions: Concerning filling out of 
form referred to in Notice dated July 
18, 1927—The object of this inquiry is 
to obtain a list of rates, with correspond- 
ing distances and other information indi- 
cated on the accompanying form, regard- 
ing the commodity under consideration, 
from representative points of origin 
through to representative points of desti- 
nation. Each rate given should be one 
on which a substantial volume of traffic 
is carried, and the number of rates se- 
lected from points on various portions 
of respondent’s line should so far as 
possible be in proportion to the volume 
of traffic. Each respondent should make 
a separate list for each of the territories 
in which it operates, but no attention 
need be given to the territories in stat- 
ing destinations, further than giving the 
individual station to which the rate ' 
quoted applies. Such destinations may | 
lie in any of the territories to which the 
traffic actually moves in considerable 
volume. It will thus happen that two 
or more carriers will name the same 
destinations, but less frequently the same 

_ origins. 

The territories are as follows: 

Rate Territories— 

New England Territory 
England States). 

Trunk Line Territory (bounded on the 
east by New England, on the north by | 
the Canadian boundary, on the west by 
the Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Huntington line, 
and on the south by the Huntington- 
Roanoke - Lynchburgh -Petersburg-Nor- 
folk line). 

Central Territory (bounded on the east 
by the Buffalo-Pittsburgh-Huntington 
line, on the north by the Canadian 
boundary, on the west by the Chicago- 
Joliet-Peoria-East Burlington line and 
Mississippi River, on the south by the 
Ohio River; except that traffic between 
Illinois and Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory should be treated as within West- 
ern Trunk Line Territory). 

Mississippi Valley Territory (bounded 
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Authority to Change Rates on Coal 
Denied to the Louisville & Nashville 


I. C. C. Rejects Application for Shipment From Western 


Kentucky to 


Applications filed by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad requesting authority to 
establish rates on coal from mines on 
the L. & N. in western Kentucky to 
Helena, Ark., lower than the rates to 
intermediate points were denied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report made public July 27 on Fourth 
Section Application No. 12,645. 

The Commission also refused to‘ grant 
authority to the Louisville & Nashville, 
requested in Fourth Section Application 
No. 11,694, to continue rates on coal 
from the mines on its lines in western 
Kentucky to points in Mississippi and 
Tennessee without observing the long- 
and-short haul provision of the Fourth 
Section of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


The Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mis- 
sippi Valley railroads were authorized, 
by order of the Commission in Fourth 
Section applications Nos. 3,236 and 3,237 
to continue in effect rates on coke from 
points on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway in Alabama and Tennessee to 
tvints on their lines, lower than to in- 
termediate points; and to continue rates 
on coke from points on the Southern 
Railway and Northern Alabama Railway 
in Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee to 


| points on their lines than to intermediate 


points. 
The Commission’s report reads: 
By Fourth Section 
12645 filed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company and Missouri 


Pacific Railroad Company; authority is | 


asked to establish and maintain rates 


on coal, in carloads, from mines on the | 
| Louisville & Nashville in western Ken- 
tucky to Helena, Ark., lower than con- | 


temporaneously maintained to interme- 
diate points. The rates shown herein 


time of the hearing. 


Applicants seek authority to establish | 
a rate of $2.39 to Helena from western | 


Kentucky mines over the Louisville & 
Nashville through Memphis, Tenn., in 
connection with the Missouri Pacific, 
average distance 353 miles. 


fourth section is asked primarily on the 
ground of meeting the rates made by 
carriers operating east of the Missis- 
sippi through a lower-rated territory. 
The rate that applicants desire to es- 


tablish applies from the points of origin | ; 
| tance miles 384; earnings, per car of 45 


under consideration over the Louisville 


& Nashville through Memphis in ,con- | 
| mile 28 cents. 


nection with the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley by way of a Mississippi River 


transfer at Helena, as no bridge is lo- | 
| that on the Missouri Pacific in 1924 the 

In support of the application atten- | 
tion is directed to Memphis-Southwest- 
ern Investigation, 80 I. C. C. 157, in | 


cated at that point. 


which fourth section relief was granted 


certain carriers operating west of the | 


Mississippi River to maintain lower rates 
from, to, and between St. Louis and 
crossings south thereof that contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic 
from and to intermediate points. 
there stated at page 167: 


case that the west-side carriers as a 
whole can not be operated successfully 
on the lower basis of rates maintained 
by the east-side lines and would be placed 
at a serious disadvantage if they were 
to attempt to compete with those car- 
on the east by the Paducah-Paris-Jack- 
son-Corinth-Tupelo-Columbus- Meridian- 
Mobile line, and on the west by the Mis- 
sissippi River). 

North and South Carolina and South- 
ern Virginia (the Carolinas and that por- 
tion of Virginia south of Trunk Line 
Territory). 

Southern Florida (bounded on the 
north by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Jacksonville to River Junction). 

All remaining Southern Territory (all 
territory bounded on the west by the 
Mississippi River and on the north by 
the Ohio River and Huntington-Roanoke- 
Lynchburg - Petersburg - Norfolk line 


| which is not included in Misissippi Val- 


ley Territory, North and South Carolina 
and Southern Virginia, or Southern 
Florida). 

Western Trunk Line Territory (bound- 
ed on the east by Central Territory, on 


| the north by Canada, on the west by 


Intermountain Territory as defined be- 


|; low, on the south by the southern State 


lines of Kansas and Missouri; except 
that traffic between Illinois and Western 


Trunk Line Territory should be treated | 


as within Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory). 

Southwestern ,Territory (Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisianna on the 
west of the Mississippi River). 

Intermountain Territory (Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
Mexico, and those portions of Colorada 
and Wyoming bounded on the east by 
the Cheyenne-Denver-Colorado Springs- 
Pueblo-Trinidad line). . 
m North Pacific Coast Territory (Wash- 
ington and Oregon). 

South Pacific Coast Territory (Cali- 
fornia. 


‘Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues an 


Application No. | 


Relief from | 
| the long-and-short-haul provision of the | 


We | 


New | 


Helena, Ark. 


riers for river-point traffic at equal rates, 
observing such rates as maxima at in- 
termediate points on their lines and 
other stations necessarily affected.” 


Substantially the same general rea- 
sons that were advanced in that case 
are stressed in the present proceeding 
to justify the relief here sought. It 
should be noted, however, that the re- 
lief granted in the case referred to ex- 
tended only to lines or routes operat- 
ing wholly west of the Mississippi River, 
while relief is sought in the instant pro- 
ceeding in connection with rates appli- 
cable over a route nearly four-fifths of 
which lies east of the Mississippi River. 

Furthermore, relief from the long- 
and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section was authorized on traffic to 
Helena and West Helena, Ark., over 
the route of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific from Memphis, in connection 
with the Missouri & North Arkansas at 
Wheatley, Ark., which permitted the 
last-named carrier to maintain higher 


rates to points south of Wheatley than | 


to Helena and West Helena.e« 


The average distance from eight of | 
the principal mines on the Louisville & | 


Nashville in western Kentucky to Mem- 
phis is 277 miles, while the distance 
from Memphis to Helena over the Mis- 
souri Pacific is 76 miles, over the Yazoo 


, & Mississippi Valley 66 miles, and over 


the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in 
connection with the Missouri & North 
Arkansas at Wheatley 107 miles. The 
proposed rate of $2.39 over applicants’ 
line would be exceeded at intermediate 
points, Bridge Junction, Ark., to Lexa, 
Ark., the first station north of Helena, 
to the extent of 26 to 79 cents. 


The earnings under the proposed 


| rate are contrasted with those under 


are stated in amounts per ton of 2,000 | the same rate in effect from western 


pounds and are those in effect at the | 


Kentucky mines on the Louisville & 
Nashville to Helena over other routes 
beyond Memphis, as follows: 

Beyond Memphis, Tenn., via: 

M. P. R. R., through distance miles, 
353; earnings, per car of 45 tons, 
$107.55; ton-mile 6.2 mills; car-mile 
30.5 cents. 

Y. & M. V. R. R., through distance 
miles, 343; earnings per car of 45 tons, 


$107.55; ton-mile 7 mills; car-mile 


| 31.4 cents. 


Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. and M. & N. A. 
Ry., via Wheatley, Ark., through dis- 


tons, $107.55; ton-mile 6.2 mills; and car- 


Applicants urge that the proposed rate 
is reasonably compensatory. It is shown 


revenue freight, based on the average 
haul, yielded an average of about 10.9 
mills per ton-mile and about 24 cents per 
car-mile, that the average cost was 8.45 
mills per ton-mile and 18.689 cents per 
car-mile and that the estimated cost 
of handling the added traffic, if the pro- 
posed rate is established, would be 4.2 
mills per ton-mile and 9.3 cents per car- 
mile, based on 50 per cent, of the average 
costs. They urge that the added traffic 


ts clear foam thn evidence wm thle | would tend to decrease the average costs 


of transportation on the Missouri Pa- 
cific. The average per ton-mile on the 
Louisville & Nashville during 1924 was 
9.2 mills, while the car-mile revenue was 
about 26.9 cents. 

Applicants testify that if authority 
here sought i$ denied, it will be impossi- 


| ble for them to compete for this traf- 


fic, or else they will be required to reduce 


| the rates to intermediate points, which 


would inevitably result in the reduction 
of rates from competing mines in Ken- 
tucky, southern Illinois, and Alabama 
to ‘the same destinations. The latter 
course they emphatically stress would 
unduly encroach upon their revenues. 


have not submitted sufficient justifica- 


cation will therefor. be denied. 


Fourth Section Application No. 11694: | 


This application was filed by the 
Louisville & Nashville and the portion 


thereof under consideration in this pro- | 
ceeding asks authority to continue rates | 


on coal, in carloads, from mines on the 


Louisville & Nashville in western Ken- | 
tucky to points in Mississippi and Ten- | 


nessee without observing the long and- 


short-haul provision of the fourth sec- | 


tion of the act. 


Road Permitted to Assume 


Liability for $477,000 Notes | 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 


| July 27 to assume obligation and liability | 
| in respect of $477,000 equipment gold 


notes of the Clarkson Coal Mining Com- 
pany. 


Other statistics of the 
monthly railway earnings 


will be found on pages 5 
8 and 10. 


I 


d Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


New Y 


1927 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue .......... re 
Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way ....... a 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 
Transportation expenses ..... 
Total expenses incl. other ....... 


6,504,556 
4,106,539 
11,852,478 
1,785,546 
2,314,141 
3,776,480 
8,472,459 


ork, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
June 6 Months 

1926 1926 
6,721,591 37,069,382 | 


1927 
36,794,829 
23,888,388 
68,089,809 

9,485,540 

13,583,448 
24,075,035 
50,660,765 


4,358,145 24,106,739 

12,298,939 68,785,659 | 
2,054,258 9,300,176 | 
2,469,715 14,180,955 | 
4,038,940 24,342,809 
9,152,945 51,237,481 


1927 

4,521,675 
1,000,376 
6,037,981 
1,131,608 
1,410,378 
2,386,952 
5,318,828 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
June 6 Months 
1926 1926 
5,447,939 
1,478,171 
7,487,178 
1,107,455 
1,501,334 
2,690,148 
5,670,499 


1927 
32,824,144 
9,100,113 
45,381,248 
6,510,779 
8,583,715 
15,849,635 
33,346,814 


53,527,791 
6,030,667 
9,160,410 

18,294,715 





Louisiana to Mitchell. 


| Line Railroad et al. 


u 1 t | sion to prescribe reasonable rates on 
We are of opinion that the applicants | 


Rate Decisions 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
é Commission 


Rate decisions made public July 28 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 


No. 16809, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided July 19, 1927. Ratings of first 
class, any quantity, on carpets and rugs 
in official, southern and western terri- 
tories, found not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 9966, Hudson Mule Company et 
al. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, Director General, as agent, 
et al. Decided July 11, 1927. Upon 
further consideration, carload. rates on 
horses and mules from St. Louis, Mo., 
Ohio River crossings, and numerous 
other points to Atlanta, Ga. and cer- 
tain other points prior to May 16, 1928, 
found not unreasonable. Previous re- 
ports, 63 I. C. C. 6, 74 I. C. C. 419, 
and 93 I. C. C. 825, reversed. Rep- 
aration orders vacated and complaints 
dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Complaints made public July 28 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19595, Sub. No. 1, Fletcher, Wiest 
& Co., of Los Angeles v. Canadian Na- 
tional Railways et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on cured fish from Halifax and 
Point Tupper, Nova Scotia, to Los An- 
geles. Claims reparation. 

No. 19614, Sub. No. 1, Nagle Pack- 
ing Co., of Jersey City, N. J. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. Requests 
Commisison to order establishment of 
reasonable rates on fresh meat and pack- 
ing house products and dried, dry salted, 
smoked and sweet pickled meats, loose, 
from Detroit to destinations in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories 
east of a line drawn north and south 
through Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Charleston 
and Wheeling, W. Va. Claims $25,000 
reparation. 

No. 19732, Sub. No. 2, Mitchell, S. 
Dak. Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bu- 
reau v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on fruits and vegetables, melons and 
berries from points of origin in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Claim repara- 
tion. 

No. 19732, Sub. No. 38, Yankton, S. 
Dak., Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bu- 
reau v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on fruits and vegetables from origin 
points in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana to Yankton. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19755, Sub. No. 1, McKechnie 
Bros., Inc., of Philadelphia, et al. v. Bal-- 
timore & Ohio Railroad et al. Request 
Commission to order establishment of 
6th-class rates on articles of brass, 
bronze and copper now taking fifth-class 
rates, and on ashes, skimmings, sweep- 
ings and washers, rates 85 per cent of 
sixth-class. From to and between points 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 


New Jersey, Virginia and West Virginia. | 


Claims reparation of $1,000. 
No. 19835. 
By-products Co., of Terre Haute, v. Chi- 


cago & Northwestern Railway et al. | 


Seeks reasonable rates on coke from 
Terre Haute to Richmond, III. 
reparation. 


No. 19836. Hills Brothers Co., of Flor- 


Indiana Consumers Gas & | 


Claims | 


Cotton 


AvurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHED WiTHouT ComMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DalLy. 


| Examiner Recommends Freights on Cotton 
| Exempt from Rule on Long and Short Hauls 


Tariffs Wouid Apply as at Present From Southwest to 
Gulf Ports and East Half of Country. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a proposed report in 
which Examiner C. K. Glover recom- 
mends that the 
parties to the fourth section applications 
relating to rates on cotton and cotton 


| 
linters should be authorized to continue 


railroads which are 


to charge, subject to certain conditions, 
rates without observing the long-and- 
short haul provision, from points 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Kansas, and Mississippi to 
Gulf ports, destinations in eastern Can- 
ada, and in the United States on and east 
of the Mississippi River and also west of 
the river in Arkansas, Texas, and west- 
ern trunk line territory and territory con- 
tiguous thereto. 

The specific recommendations made in 
Examiner Glover’s report follow in full 
text: 

1. That the authority sought by the 
Texas & Pacific to continue departures at 
origin points in the rail-and-water and 
rail-water-and-rail rates from Shreve- 
port and Alexandria, La., to destinations 
in Atlantic seaboard territory be denied. 

II. That the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company be granted authority 
to continue to charge rates from Dodson- 
ville and Wellington, Tex., to be desti- 
nations in the same State lower than 
from intermediate points on its lines, 

| Hollis to Devol, Okla., subject to the 
conditions named in paragraph 3 of Ap- 
pendix A hereto. 


Higher Rates Approved 
For Intermediate Points 

III. That carriers participating in all 
rail routes from the origin territory in 
| the Southwest herein considered to desti- 
nations in Eastern Trunk: Line territory 
be granted authority to continue to 
maintain rates from and to the said 
territories the same as the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect over other all- 
rail routes between the same points, but 
not lower than the present rates be- 
tween the said points, and to maintain 
hfgher rates to intermediate destinations 
in those instances where their routes op- 
erate through a higher-rated group in 
order to reach destinations in a lower- 
rated group, subject to the conditions 
named in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Appen- 
dix A hereto. 
| IV. That the Southern Pacific Lines 
and the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
| pany and their interested connections be 
| granted authority to continue to main- 
tain from Shreveport and Alexandria, 
La., and related points, to destinations in 
Eastern Trunk Line territory over the 
rail-water-and-rail routes hereinbefore 
described, rates related to the rates 








ida, New York, N. Y., v. Atlantic Coast : 


Requests Commis- 


canned grapefruit from Florida points to 


| Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis 
tion for the relief prayed and the appli- | 


and other destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory. 


No. 19837. Fuller Brush Co., of Hart- 


et al. Seeks reasonable rates on wooden 
broom and mop handles between Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Hartford. Claims $5,000 
reparation. 

No. 19839. Fall River, Mass., Chamber 
of Commerce et al v. New England 
Steamship Company. Requests Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonable 


| rates’ on braided cotton twine from Fall 


River Wharf, Mass., to Pier 14, North 
River, New York. Claim reparation. 
No: 19840. Marble Products, Inc., of 
eer ae Ga., v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. 
stone from Whitestone, Ga., to Balti- 
more, Md. Claims reparation of $63.30. 
No. 19841. Cumberland Cement & 


| ford, Conn., v. Boston & Maine Railroad | 


Seeks reasonable rates on crushed | 


Supply Co., of Cumberland, Md., v. Bal- | 


timore & Ohio Railroad et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on sand and crushed 
stone from Cumberland to points 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
g:nia, west of Cumberland, Md. 

No. 19842. State of North Dakota, do- 
ing business as the North Dakota Mill 

Elevator Assn., et al v. Ahnapee & 
Western Railway et al. Requests Com- 
mission to order establishment on trans- 
portation of grain and grain products 
from origin stations on the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific in North Da- 
kota and Montana, just, reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates and‘also through or 
joint rates from points of origin via the 
North Dakota Terminal to and via Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Duluth and Supe- 
rior, Chicago and rate points and to and 


| via Eastern terminals, marketing cen- 
36,528,522 | 


12,850,076 | 


ters, and consuming markets in Central 
Freight Association Lrunk Line and 
New England Territories on both do- 
mestic and export traffic with transit 
privileges for storing, milling, mixing, 
etc., on a basis of equality and nondis- 


in | 





| maintained by the all-rail routes from 
and to the same points, but not lower 
than the rates in effect to the more dis- 
tant points, without observing the long- 
and-short-haul provisions of Section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act at the 
points of destination, subject to the con- 
ditions named in paragraph 2 of Appen- 
dix A hereto. 


Tariffs Are Specified 
For Circuitous Routes 

V. That carriers parties to Agent Le- 
land’s tariff I. C. C. 1706 be authorized 
to continue to maintain through rates 
from points in Texas to destinations in 
Atlantic seaboard territory as described 
in that tariff over circuitous rail lines or 
routes to Galveston and Houston, Tex., 
and New Orleans, La., steamer lines to 
New York, N. Y., and rail lines beyond, 
the same as the rates maintained by the 
direct rail lines from competitive points 
to the same ports in connection with 
steamer lines beyond, and to charge 
higher rates to intermediate points, sub- 
ject to the conditions named in para- 
graph 2 of Appendix A hereto, and sub- 
ject further to the provisions named in 
paragraph 4 of the said appendix, applied 
to the routes from points of origin to 
the said ports. 

VI. That in all other situations con- 
sidered herein, the applicants be granted 
authority to continue to maintain over 
circuitous lines or routes between com- 
petitive points rates the same as main- 
tained by the direct lines or routes be- 
tween the same points, and to maintain 
higher rates at intermediate points, sub- 
ject to the conditions named in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of Appendix A hereto. 

VII. That except in instances where 
it is recommended herein that relief be 
granted or denied, all other and further 
relief prayed by the application or por- 
tions thereof considered in this proceed- 
ing be denied. 

VIII. That the Commission find that 
the rates at the farther-distant points 
applied over routes as herein recom- 
mended, will yield earnings which are 
reasonably compensatory for the service 
performed. 


in ; 


Freight Rates on Carpets 
Found Not Unreasonable 


The application of first class freight 
rates on carpets and rugs, in any quan- 
tity, in official (eastern), southern and 
western territories, in the railroad classi- 
fications of freight rates, was found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in a 


Checking the 
DRIFT to the CITIES 





Coal 


Changes in Rates on Grain 
By B. & O. Are Suspended 


By’ an order entered July. 26 in in- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2954, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 27 until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement No. 
59 to The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company’s tariff I. C.'C. No. W. L.— 
9317, Supplement No. 10 to The Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 
8300, and other tariffs of various car- 
riers. 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease and reduce the rates on grain, 
grain products and by-products of grain 
from points in Ohio to Charleston and 
Huntington, W. Va. and points related 


thereto in Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 


Denmark Ferry Uses 
Giant Diesel Engine 


Placed in Operation Between 
Islands of Sealand 
and Dunen. 


The world’s greatest Diesel engine 
ferry, “Kersr,” was recently placed into 
commission on the ferry route “between 
the island of Sealand and the island of 
Dunen, the two most important islands 
in Denmark, according to advices from 
the Vice Consul at Copenhagen, Ellis A. 
Johnson, received in the Department of 
Commerce, 

The report gives the following details 
of the vessel: 

The “Korsr’s” length is 96.6 meters, 
breadth 17.7 meters, and depth 6.15 me- 
ters, with 4,000 horse power, generated 
by two eight-cylinder motors of a type 
specially made for ferries and there are 
three auxiliary Diesel motors. 

Loaded, the ferry will make 15% 
knots an hour. 

The cost of the ferry is 3,225,000 
kroner. 

The carrying capacity is 1,500 passen- 
gers and the length of the railway tracks 
to hold ferry and passenger cars is 240 
meters. 


decision made public on July 28 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in No. 
16809, Crson, Pirie-Scott & Co.,et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al., dismissing the complaint. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4 of the Commission, and a dissenting 
opinion by Chairman Esch will be printed 


in the issue of July 30. 


NTIL recently the tendency of 
American industries had been to center 
in and about the larger cities. The 
result was a drift of population from country 
to city, that entailed crowded and unsanitary 
housing, congestion of city transportation 
facilities, lack of playgrounds and proper 
schooling for children, and all other evils of 


over-population. 


With the advent of inter-connected power 
systems, blanketing whole states with trans- 
mission lines, it has become possible to 
deliver electric energy at low cost and in prac- 
tically unlimited quantities to industries in 


suburban and rural territories. 


Here the 


manufacturer finds cheaper sites for his 
factories and the worker finds living 


conditions more desirable. 


Of the 2900 American communities served 
by the public utility companies which we 
represent, the majority are small cities and 
towns, served through far-flung transmission 
systems by large, advantageously located 


electric power stations. 


Tied in thus to large power networks, these 
smaller communities are now able to offer 
industries and homes electric facilities of a 


metropolitan character. 


Our current list of utility invest- 
ments will be sent upon request. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


35,901,209 
17,626,582 
3,400,830 
14,219,544 
11,978,758 
4,965.60 
67.1 


crimination as compared with other ter- 
minals such as Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Superior, Chicago and Buffalo; 
that such rates be made to apply in the 
transportation of grain, al! rail, or partly 
4 and water, or partly rail-water-and- 
rai 


Net from railroad 
Taxes ..... f 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents .......... 
Average miles operated ........- 
Operating nate 


3,380,019 
508,613 
2,869,419 
2,179,120 
2,175.07 
71.5 


St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Central States Securities Corporation—111 Broadway, New York City 


3,145,994 
484,293 
2,659,767 
2,058,295 
2,197.16 
74.4 


17,429,044 
3,159,773 
14,262,244 
10,212,820 
2,175.21 
74.4 


17,548,178 
2,851,718 
14,689,869 | 
11,430,959 
2,197.17 

14.5 


719,153 

400,000 

312,215 

270,218 

5,080.98 
88.1 


1,816,679 
500,415 
1,315,544 
1,088,806 
4,970.31 
15.5 


12,034,431 Indianapolis 
3,150,000 
8,857,764 
8,438,866 
5,059.56 
13.5 
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Reserve Holdings 


Reserve Banks Report Decreases in Reserve 
Deposits and Increase in Cash Reserves 





Show Decreases for Week in Bill and Security Holdings 
and Decline in Holdings of Discounted Bills. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 27 made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board July 28 shows decreases for 
the week of $21,900,000 in bill and se- 


eurity holdings, of $18,600,000 in member 
bank reserve deposits, and of $14,700,000 
in Federal reserve note circulation, and 
an increase of $9,800,000 in cash re- 
serves. Holdings of discounted bills 
declined $5,200,000 and of acceptances 
purchased i in open market $16,000,000. 
‘The Federal Reserve Banks of St. 
Louis and Boston ‘how declines of 
$~,800,000 each in discounts for the week, 
while the New York bank reports an 
increase of $5,400,000. Open-market ac- 


27 -20-27 7-28-26 
RESOURCES: 9-27-27 ' 7-20 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ......-+++ «+. $1,652,604 $1,664,068 $1, 436, - 
Gold redemption fund with U.S. Treesury....-- * 47,396 40,868 49, 
é 1,486, 1,486,067 | 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 1,700,000 1,704,936 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board........- 567,132 549,380 684,278 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......-.- 756,356 757,363 680,576 
Total gold reserves .....ssseeeeeeesoesesers 3,023,488 3,011,679 2,850,921 
Reserves other than gold ...cscceccsesceeeeess 157,322 159,290 148,289 
Total reserves ......ceececccecvcssscsseesss 318) 810 3,170,969 2,999,210 
Non-reserve Cash ...csecccccccccscesscceceees 2 
Bills discounted: 61,072 63,333 55,586 
Bec, by U. S. Government obligations......-. 220,671 216,443 265,239 
Other bills discounted .......+seeeeeeeeseess 177,459 186,879 256,151 
Total bills discounted ....ceeccscceeseses 398,130 403,322 521,390 
Bills bought in open market. .cccccececsessseccs 169,385 185,379 211,173 
U. S. Government securities: 
BORE svccceccccsceses btébccctcedeeseaeecoe §©1890,784 182,181 83,009 
Treasury notes ....-ssseeeees eccccccccccces 80,332 80,310 229,360 
Certificates of indebtedness .....++eeeceeeees 123,900 123,278 56,870 
Total U. S. Government securities.......-- 385,016 385,769 369,239 
Other SECUTIFICS ...cccccccccccecesccsssesonss 1,300 1,300 3,200 
Foreign loans on gold .....sseeevcesceececsces ea pes 1,300 
953,831 975,770 1,106,302 
Total bills and securities ...ceccesecsccecess iy 2,682 nae 
yold held abroad ...... 0006 bbeeseecceccoocees 48,719 48,718 799 
Due from foreign banks ....seseesseeeseeeess 601,952 694,843 624,200 
Uncollected items .....sccsescccsccccssccceess 59,313 59,296 59,821 
Bank preyniseS .....ssccccccscccceccccneneces 14,923 14,611 17,260 
All other resources ....scccccccccsccccesccess 
Total 4,919,920 5,030,222 4,863,108 
otal FeSOUTCES ....+ssesereeeeseeeeseresess 4 661 709 1,676,411 1,671,336 
LIABILITIES: : 
F. R. notes in actual circulation......seceeseess 2,282,028 2,300,585 2205,126 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account...sesceeees- 18,352 15,855 32,795 
Government ....ceccccccccccccccccccevcsers 5,142 4701 5.954 
Foreign bank .....++ssecsscccccsscccccccess 24,496 25,137 17151 
Other deposits .....ccccsccccccovcsesccccses 
‘ 2,330,018 2,346,278 2,261,026 
Total deposits snseeeseesenccssoesooeesses FET og 636,487 570,800 | 
Deferred availability items ....escccsseceeesess 129807 129,795 122,655 
— PAId in ......seeecccccccccosceceseres 298,775 298,775 290810 
MEPIS” ca cccdssesccces S6USCCESOUCE THORS ees : 12.476 aad 
Ae GE ND Ni accesvevevcesevccsccces.  TRO88 2,4 
Total liabilities vececcceccccceccecsccss 43919,920 5,030,222 4,863,108 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note ; So ai 
liabilities combined . - : ree ‘: we ss ‘ we ‘s a 79.1% 18.7% 76.3% 
lity on bills purchased for for- 
cena jaaces . Pi sheaieiacwente 151,749 151,583 58,749 


ceptance holdings declined $3,700,000 at 
the New York bank and $2,500,000 each 
at the San Francisco and Boston banks. 
The system’s hcldings of United States 
bonds were $1,400,000 below and of 
Treasury certificates $600,000 above the 
preceding week’s totals. 

All but two of the Federal reserve 
banks report a smalle. volume of Fed- 
eral reserve notes in circulation than a 
week ago, the principal decreases being: 
Chicago $4,700,000, New York $4,300,000, 
and San lrancsco $4,200,000. 

The Board’s tabulation of the resources 
and liabilities of the i2 Federal Reserve 
Banks combined for July 27 and July 
20, 1927, and July 28, 1926, follows, the 
figures being in thousands of dollars: 








The condition of the Weekly reporting member banks in the Central Reserve 
cities of Chicago and New York for July 27 and July 20, 1927, and July 28, 1926, was 
compiled by the Board as follows, the figures being thousands of dollars: 
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NEW YORK—53 BANKS 7-27-27 7-20-27 7-28-26 
Loans and investments—Total..............+. $6,556,783 $6,531,410 $6,179,638 , 
Loans and discounts—Total. .....6.scceseescee: 4,698,717 4,671,228 4,377,536 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations...... 29,669 27,714 44,852 
Secured by stocks and bonds............... 2,122,728 2,083,682 2,052,368 
All other loans and discounts........... ee 2,541,320 2,559,832 2,820,316 
Investments—Total ...........seee0 Seat aia 1,863,066 1,860,182 1,802,102 
U. S. Government securities...... wesc 886,684 891,734 913,345 
Other bonds, stocks and securities........ 976,382 968,448 888,757 
Reserve balances with F. R. bank..... Seeaeen's 720,722 741,485 689,749 
NT PEE ek 6055 bcs case seesticss Re 54,872 63,423 
Net demand deposits ............... seceseces. 225,254 5,230,814 4,959,321 | 
Time deposits .......csseee ue eiiicseeberens:. DUCE 987,822 854,536 
Government deposits ........ Paseedecanass 10,593 10,593 25,090 | 
Due from banks ..........-. ReReaveaseenene ee 83,838 85,415 99,781 
Due to banks ....... peaiasawes Secerin 1,094,025 1,153,324 1,017,118 
Borrowings from F. R. ‘bank—Total............ 37,295 37,620 98,596 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations... .. 29,100 27,875 71,175 
PR a oe a ie Het tied. webu we Re ews 0 8,195 9,745 27,421 
Loans to brokers and dealers ‘iomued by stocks 
and bonds): For own account............. 1,047,608 981,769 933,881 
For account of out-of-town banks......... 1,187,441 1,202,644 —- 1,014,859 
For account of others.......cccccccccccces 906,144 874,561 653,302 
MEAN oe arches Res base caesesacees 3,141,193 3,058,974 2,602,042 
>») On demand ...... seseseccccccececes 27375,821 2,294,481 1,988,089 
OR tine iaiccsscsee ree 765,872 764,493 664,003 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS— 
Loans and investments—Total..... socccceccess 15774,862 1,778,328 1,744,239 
Loans and discounts—Total......... Siaceaas .. 1,388,670 1,389,886 1,372,997 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations...... 13,071 12,255 16,180 
Secured by stocks and bonds............. ... 124,099 717,012 648,884 
All other loans and discounts..............0+. 651,500 660,619 712,933 
[nvestments—Total ............seeeees SNe 386,192 388,487 —«3:71,242 
U. S. Government securities.......... sesasees J26S.SR5 166,826 164,114 
Other bonds, stocks and securities............ 220,357 221,611 207,128 
Reserve balances with F. R. bank...... eccoess 160,688 161,137 161,076 | 
Cash in vault ...... Yrreeeee expuseén as ainceeke x's 18,746 19,209 21,037 
Net demand se ces ecg ies tg te tL 1,198,778 1,195,678 1,188,287 
Time deposits beeeeeeee ececcceccesecescccceess 950,394 546,879 522,526 
Government — cece reeccecevccceccecee 7,142 7,142 5,981 | 
BAUD SIOUN PADRE. oc cc cccacccccedesscccecsecess 120,246 148,167 151,532 | 
PR ROT nn «6. caean oa ebsiowe evecsecces 346,609 349,164 360,258 
Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total. . Sere aint aa 8,086 9,262 9,541 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations. ..... 6,785 8,564 7,354 | 
TR EE ee ee cere ene ee 1,301 797 2,187 


* Revised figures. 


Kansas City Reserve Bank 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has reduced its rediscount 
rate from 4 to 3% per cent, effective 
July 29. The change affects all classes 
of paper of all maturities. This is the 
first of the western banks to lower its 
rediscount charge since the uniform rate 





of 4 per cent was established several 
years ago. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 
the Federal Reser Bank of Kansas 
City for permission to establish a redis- 
count rate of 34 per cent on all classes 


of paper of all maturities, effective July 
29, 1927, 





| 
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oreign Exchange | Six Leading Lines 


| Foreign Exel 


(By Telegraph.) 


New York, July 28. — The Federal 
Reserve Rank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
ree July 28, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provtsions of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported .into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 













Country 
Europe: oe 
Austria (schilling)............. 14071 
Belgium (belga)...... 1390. . 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... 007223 
Czechoslovakia (krone). 029626 | 
Denmark (krone) ........+s... .26732 
England (pound sterling) SeUere 4.8556 — 
Finland (markka)............. .025197 
France (franc) .0391 
Germany (reichsmark). . ovesbetee 2378 
Greece (drachma)......-+ee0.- 013106 
Holland (guilder).........se+..- -4006 
Hungary (pengo).......+eseeess: 1744 
Italy (lira). .......ccqsccceccers 0544 
Norway (krone)......eseeesesss .2582 
Poland (zloty) ......sscecesse 11s 
Portugal (escudo). 0497 | 
Rumania (leu)...... 006085 
Spain (peseta). 1703 
| Sweden (krona). ° .2678 
Switzerland (franc). .1926 
Yugoslavia (dinar)........s0..-- .017590 
Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael)......e.0.. .6500 
China (Hankow tael)......... 6434 
China (Shanghai tael)......... 6236 
China (Tientsin tael)......... .6567 
China (Hong Kong dollar)..... .4894 
China (Mexican dollar)........ .4443 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 43879 
China (Yuan dollar)............ 4346 
at ere ee re ee 3610 
CONT CGO) oy in0.6 sce Fevte veins .4706 
Singapore ‘(S. 's.) (dollar) cance 5596 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) .999058 
Cuba (peso).... .99219 
Mexico (peso) .470083 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... -996813 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold)........ .9659 
BPO! TUNER). 00 oven ccsveres -1182 
CO WE. kno css a teeesccncis -1200 
pe aS err .9976 


‘Sales in West Shown 
Greater Than in 1926 | 


Twelfth Federal District Re- 
ports Wholesale and Retail 
Volume of Record Size. 


In the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 


In Wholesale Trade 


Show Gain in June 


Federal Reserve Board Notes 


Increased Sales With 
Exception of 
Meats. 


Wholesale trade in six leading lines 
was larger during June than in May ac- 
cording to reports received by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and announced on 
July 27. The Board’s reports showed 
that sales of groceries, shoes, hardware, 
drugs and dry goods increased, but sales 
of meats declined. 


The volume of the trade in these 


: lines reported in June failed, however, 


to carry the total for the first half of 
1927 to the level recorded for the first 
half of 1926, according to the Board’s 
statement. Its reports showed that ag- 
gregate sales of the reporting firms 
was about 3.5 per cent smaller in the 
first half of 1927 than in the first half of 
1926. 

Decline Notec in Meats. 

Following is the full text of 
Board’s statement: 

Trade of wholesale firms was larger 
in June than in May, according to re- 
ports received by the Federal reserve 
system from firms in six leading lines 
of wholesale trade. Sales of groceries, 
dry goods, shoes, hardware and drugs 


the 


| increased in June while those of meats 
| declined. 


Compared with the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, sales in 
June of this year continued slightly 


smaller, reflecting reductions in all lines 
except groceries and drugs which were 
in approximately the same volume as 
a year ago. For the half year ending 
in June, aggregate sales of the report- 
ing firms averaged about 3.5 per cent 
smaller than in the first half of 1926. 
Declines were reported for all lines ex- 













trict, general business activity was at 
slightly higher levels during the first 
six months of 1927 than during the first 
six months of 1926, according to a report 


; issued July 27 by the Federal Reserve 


Bank of San Francisco. The agricul- 


| tural areas of the district have, on the 


whole, experienced a favorable season. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 


Industry has been less active thus far 
in 1927 than it was a year ago, the prin- 
cipal declines being in the lumber and 
food products industries. As a corollary 
of declining activity, volume of employ- 
ment generally has ranged lower and 
payrolls have been smaller than in 1926. 
Further decreases in industrial produc- 
tion were reported during June, 1927. 


Total volume of trade during the first 
half of the year was of record propor- 
tions. Value of sales at retail ranged 
well above the 1926 figures. Sales at 
wholesale were slightly smaller in value 
than during the first six months of 1926, 
but, if allowance be made for price de- 
clines over the year period, it is probable 
that the physical volume of goods moved 
through wholesale channels was as large 
as a year ago. Merchandise and miscel- 
laneous carloadings on railroads of the 
district have been larger during the first 
half of 1927 than during the first half 
of 1926. 


The total amount of check payments | 


(bank debits) at 20 principal clearing 
house centers of the district was $19,- 
572,866,000 during the period January 
1-June 30, 1927, as compared with $18,- 
085,566,000 during the same period of 
1926. This bank’s index of daily aver- 
age debits. adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, advanced from 118 in February, 
1927 (1923-1925 daily average equals 
100), to 128 in May, 1927, and then de- 
clined to 123 (preliminary estimate) in 
June. The index averaged 123 during 
the first six months of 1927 compared 
with 115 during the first six months of 
1926. 


' Demand for Harvest 
Funds Late, Is Report 





This Year Two Weeks Behind 
Last in Borrowings According 
to Federal Reserve Bank. 








Country banks in Minnesota, the Da- 
and Montana experienced the 
harvest demand for funds about two 
weeks late this year, according to a re- 
port issued July 28 by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Country banks in this district began 
to experience the harvest demand for 


funds two weeks later this year than a. 


year ago, according to the evidence of 
their borrowings from this bank. The 
mid-year low point of country bank bor- 
rowings in 1926 was reached on July 15, 
while this year these borrowings de- 
clined until Jurte 29, ‘ut have increased 
in the succeeding three weeks, according 
to the seasonal expectancy. Further evi- 
dence of the increasing demand for funds 
from the country is found in the fact 
deposits “due to banks” at the 
larger city banks declined $8,000,000 or 


| 9 per cent in the two weeks ending July 


| 





20. Country member bank reserve ac- 
counts with this bank, which are slightly 
smaller than last year, reflect a smaller 
volume of deposits. At the end of June, 
net demand deposits of member banks in 
the smaller cities and towns were 10 
per cent below a year ago and time 
deposits Were 9 per cent smaller. 

The larger city member barks, which 
report. weekly to this office, have ex- 
perienced no pronounced change in con- 
dition in the last faw waoka. 
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N MORE than eighteen hundred 
communities the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Middle West Utilities 
Company provide ample, econom- 
ical electric service. Almost without 
exception these are small or medium- 
sized communities whose economic 
progress is to a large extent depend- 
ent upon adequacy of power facil- 


The service and rates of these 
companies are regulated within the 


companies are locally taxed, they 
disburse the greater part of their 
receipts locally in wages, purchases 
and dividends to customer-investors, and they are 
equipped with local management alert to and sym- 
pathetic with local conditions and problems. 

In addition, by affiliation with a public utility 
investment company—the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany—these electric service companies have access 
to engineering and management facilities and 
credit standing organized on a national basis. 


the largest declines being 


cept shoes, 
in sales of meats and dry goods, which 
were about 6 per cent smaller than in 


the first half of 1926. Percentage 


changes in the value of sales in June, 
as compared with May of this year and 
June of 1926, and in the first half of 
the year, compared with the first half of 
1926, are as follows: 


OCHEY so s0es-6 60% *6.0 70.3 71.8 

PRO naeae eres TLS ‘tiise 76.3 

Dry Goods...s.... *8.1 43.6 76.0 

WMOOGs bv. 0.¥00,056:0 *2.8 70.8 "2.9 

Hardware........ *3 3 72.5 73.5 

DEORE ss vb rvcew cs 2.2 70.1 70.9 
Total, six lines. *3.0 ro. 73.5 
*Increase. +Decrease. 


Gain In Tool Trade. 


Among the additional lines from which 
reports were received, but are not in- 
cluded in the above table, domestic sales 
of agricultural machinery and farm im- 
plements were 15.6 per cent larger in 
June than in May but were 7.5 per cent 
smaller than in June of last year, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago from 79 
manufacturers. Orders for machine 
tools placed with firms reporting to the 
National Machine, Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation increased about 9 per cent in 
June, as compared with May, but were 
25 per cent smaller than in June of last 
year. 


Stocks and Accounts Receivable of 
Wholesale Firms—Value of merchandise 
stocks carried by reporting wholesale dry 
goods, shoe, and drug firms were larger 
for the country as a whole at the end 
of June than in May, while stocks of 
grocery and hardware firms were smaller. 
Compared with June a year ago inven- 
tories of practically all ‘ines except 
shoes were smaller. Accounts receivable 
were smaller at the end of June than a 
year ago for reporting firms in practi- 
cally all lines and in most sections of 
the country. 


Value of Trade Shown. 


Index numbers of the dollar value of 
sales in six leading lines of wholesale 
trade are given below. 

Value of wholesale trade by 


lines. 


The 


Agricultural Credits 


public utility 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT (or “holding’’) 
companies in the public 
utility field have been 
largely responsible for 
bringing electric service 
facilities, ample in quantity 
and reasonable in cost, to 
non-metropolitan sections. 
,The electric service com- 
panies which are subsidia- 





YEARLY 
(INDEX 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 26. 
(Made Public July 28, 1927) 





Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,910,541.20 


Income tax......... 685,830.18 
Miscellaneous _ inter- 
nal revenue....... 2,980,185.06 
Miscellaneous receipts. 862,244.64 
Total ordinary receipts 6,438,901.08 
Public-debt receipts... 521,250.00 


Balance previous day.. 164,747,553.56 


171,707,704.64 


BOC «ssc bveueeewes 
Expenditures 
General expenditures. . $1,808,067.68 
Interest on public debt. 131,409.57 
Refunds of receipts.... 726,778.04 
Panama Canal.. ..... 40,139.10 
Operations in special 
ROCOGRES 6-6 600 betes 83,535.87 
Adjusted service certifi- 
COCO: TANG. 26 ccscadss 527,942.17 
Civil service retirement 
ROE. “asd 8:84 ica dees 45,904.50 
Investment of trust 
TUG. 0.05.54. 08:85,00% 2,239,957.92 
Total ordinary’ ex- 
penditures ....... 4,380,778.77 
Other public-debt ex- 
PONGILUTOS 2. ccceces 1,465,934.35 
Balance today........ 165,860,991.52 
OUR cs voc avue¥at® 171,707,704.64 
‘The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the nmeonth 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


(Index numbers with average monthly 
sales in 1919 as 100). 


1926 1927 

May June May June 

Groceries ... 80 86 81 86 
| eee 81 82 74 73 
Dry goods .. 78 76 71 74 
0 ae 60 59 56 58 
Hardware... 107 105 99 108 
PUES os. 6us W441 06116)«=61138)—S «115 
Total . 84 79 81 


NATIONAL resources- 
Locat responsibility 


ries ofinvestment companies 


operate. The 





have, through thataffiliation, 
financial and engineering 
backing which makes possi- 
ble improved service, lower 
rates and ready enlargement 
of facilities to meet 
growing demands. 





of service are 


ically financed, and a broader man- 
agement experience is constantly at the disposal 
of the subsidiary companies. 
engineering resources of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion are thereby applied to the electric service 
requirements of even the smallest communities in 
which these companies operate, while the com- 
panies remain wholly accountable to local regu- 


latory authority. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 1889 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 





Operating in three distinct sec- 
tions of the United States—New 
England, the central states and the 
Southwest —and serving an almost 
endless variety of economic activ- 
ities, the Middle West Utilities 
Company system as a whole pro- 
vides a sound diversity of invest- 
ment. The resultant strength of finan- 
cial structure is transmitted to each 
of the subsidiary companies com- 
prising the system and translated 
into direct benefits to their custom- 
ers. Improvements and extensions 
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Finance 





Transactions Reported by 
Comptroller of Currency 


The following transactions of the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Department of the Treasury on 
July 26 were announced July 27 by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Me- 
Intosh: 

Applications to convert received. 

The National Bank of Greenfield, Ok- 
lahoma, capital $25,000; Conversion of 
The First State Bank, Greenfield, Okla. 

The Washington National Bank of 
Vancouver, Washington, capital $100,- 
000; Conversion of The Washington Ex- 
change Bank, of Vancouver, Washington. 

Charter issued, July 25, 13106, The 
Exchange Nantional Bank of Hutchin- 
non, Kansas, capital $150,000; Conver- 
sion of The State Exchange Bank, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; President: F. W. Cooter; 
Cashier: R. L. Guldner. 

Change of Title, July 25, 11188, Farm- 
ers National Bank of Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘Farmers National Bank and Trust 
Company of “Bedford.” 


| Lawrence Stern 
| and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 

JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& Katz Corporation 


ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


| This company conducts ageneral securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues. 
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Partnerships 


Investment Made in Oil Lease Is Declared 
Not to Constitute Partnership Within Law 


Finding of Deficiency 
In Taxes Reversed 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
Commissioner Erred in 
His Decision. 


‘ALGER MELTON V. CoMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; Boarp oF Tax AP- 
PEALS; No. 5699. 

A verbal agreement between four 
owners of an oil lease to contribute in 
equal shares an amount of money suffi- | 
cient to drill a well on the leased prop- 
erty, none of the four being required to | 
invest any more money in the enterprise 
than was necessary to drill the first well, 
constitutes a joint venture and not a 
partnership, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. ; 

Whether a partnership exists between 
individuals who agree in one State to buy 
and operate an oil lease in another State 
is governed by the laws of the State 
where the agreement is made rather | 
than the State where the agrement is 
to be carried out, the Board also held | 

rein. | 
ene Melton and Hubert L. Bolen for | 
the petitioner, and M. E. McDowell for 
the Commissioner. ; 

The findings of fact and opinion follow: 

In this proceeding the petiitoner seeks 
a redetermination of his income tax li- 
ability for the calendar year 1919. The 
errors assigned are that the respond- 
ent erred in including in the petitioners 
income $23,930 as representing the peti- 
tioner’s one-fourth share of the alleged 
distributive income of the so-called part- 
nership of Ed Sheegog & Company, and 
$372 as representing a cash dividend 
from the Fisher-Whaley Oil Company. 
Of the total amount alleged to have been 
erroneously included in income, the 
amount of $23,746.82 was arrived at by 
the Commissioner on the theory that 
Ed Sheegog & Company was a partner 
in three other so-called partnerships. 


Lessees Sell 
Share in Property 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
practicing attorney residing at C hickasha, 
Okla. Among the petitioner’s friends 
and business associates in the city were 
Messrs. Sheegog, Erwin and Cralle, en- 
gaged in the oil, land, and furniture 
business, respectively. During July, 
1917, Sheegog and Erwin went to Texas 
and purchased for $2,400 an oil and gas 
lease on 160 acres of iand in Wichita 
County, known as the Beach lease. Upon 
their return to Chickasha they offered 
to sell one-half of their respective inter- 
ests to the petitioner and ralle at 
cost. The offer was accepted by both 
the petitioner and Cralle and the sale 
made. 

It was then verbally agreed between 
the four owners of the Beach lease that | 
they would contribute in equal shares an 
amount of money sufficient to enable | 
Sheegog to drill a well on the lease to 
test the shallow sand. None of the four 
was to invest or to be called on to in- 
vest any more money in the enterprise 
than was necessary to drill the first well. 
It was further agreed that if Sheegog 
developed a producing well he should pro- 
ceed to further develop the lease and each 
should receive one-fourth of whatever 
profits resulted from the operation. Shee- 
gog was to’ have full charge of all op- 
erations and to keep books and accounts | 
showing the result of such operations. 
Neither Melton, Erwin nor Cralle was | 
to have anything to do with the manage- 
ment or operation of the lease in any 
way. 

Sheegog took the money, went to 
Texas and began operations. His first 
drilling operation resulted in a produc- 
ing well at about 200 feet depth and Ke | 
then proceded with the drilling and | 
“brought in” several small producing 
wells. 

During 1918, Sheegog sent his personal 
check for $2,000 to the petitioner, advis- 
ing him that that amount represented the 
petitioner’s share of the profits from the | 
operation of the Beach leach up to that 
time. No further distributions from | 
the Beach lease were received until the | 
year 1923, when one check for $37 and | 
another for $73 were received. The peti- | 
tioner reported these amounts in his 1918 
and 1923 returns, respectively, and paid | 
tax thereon. No further distributions 
from this lease have been received by the 
petitioner. 


Statement Requested 
On Operations 

The petitioner requested Sheegog to 
furnish a statement of the results of 
the operation of the Beach lease at differ- 
ent times, and each time received :. prom- 
ise that such statement would be pre- | 
pared and furnished at an early date, but 
no such statement or any other state- 
ment was ever furnished. | 

Sheegog died in February, 1925. An 
investigation made by the petitioner after 
Sheegog’s death disclosed that no sep- 
arate books or records of the operation 
of the Beach lease had been kept by | 
Sheegog, and that the Beach lease had 
been operated in his own name and all re- | 
ceipts had ben handled through Shee- 
gog’s personal bank account. Sheegog’s 
estate is insolvent. 

The Commissioner determined that 
Sheegog & Company was a partnership. 
He likewise determined that the partner- 
ship of Sheegog & Co. was a member of 
three other partnerships, each of which 
had net income during the taxable year. 

Upon the theory that Sheegog & Co. 
was a partnership, that the petitioner 
herein was a member thereof, and that 
its net income was $95,720.02, he deter- 
mined that the petitioner's distributive 
share of such partnership’s net income 
was one-fourth thereof, or $25,930, and 
acordingly added such amount to the pe- ; 
titioner’s net income. \ 

While operating the Beach lease Shec- } 
gog, as an individual, and W. A. Turner, } 


an individual who had drilled a number 
of the wells on the Beach lease, pur- 
chagéd an oil and gas lease on a tract 
of ‘land containing 300 acres located 
south of the Beach lease and known as 
the Roller lease. This lease was_pur- 
chased under a deferred payment plan. 
Before the payments had been com- 
pleted, Sheegog, while in Chickasha, 
Okla., advised the petitioner, Cralle and 
Erwin that he and Turner had each pur- 
chased a one-half interest in this lease, 
and that it semed that the transaction 
would be profitable. He further stated 
that it might be necessary for him to 
use some of the money received from the 
sale of the oil produced from the Beach 


| lease to pay for his interest in this Roller | ‘ 
He advised that he would pay )} 0g & Company were all conducted in the 

to each interested party a proportionate | 

| part, based on the amount of the Beach 


| lease money used, if any, of the profit 


lease. 


received by him on this lease, if any. 
Consent Not Given 
For Partnership 


The petitioner, Cralle and Erwin did | 


not intend to or give their consent to be- 


| come partners in the partnership known 
| as Turner & Sheegog, neither did they 
for | 
Sheegog & Company to become a part- | 


intend for nor give their consent 


ner in the partnership known as Turner 
& Sheegog. 


Turner, one of the partners of Turner | 
| & Sheegog, had no agreement or under- | 


standing with either the _ petitioner, 
Cralle or Erwin relative to their becom- 
ing partners in this concern, or Sheegog 
& Company becoming a partner in this 


} concern. is 


The petitioner, Cralle and Erwin had 
no connection with the business trans- 
acted by the partnership of Turner and 
Sheegog and were not consulted regard- 
ing the conduct of the business and were 
not treated as partners by either Turner 
or Sheegog. 

No transfer or assignment of any in- 
terest in the Roller lease was made by 
Sheegog to either the petitioner, Cralle 
or Erwin. Turner was not advised and 
had no knowledge that these three indi- 
viduals were to share in such profit or 


| that they were interested in the trans- 


action in any way. 

The petitioner was not advised by Shee- 
gog that any profit was made on this 
lease and did not receive any distribu- 
tions ef profit from this transaction at 
any time. The petitioner had no knowl- 
edge of any profit being made on this 
transaction until advised by the Treas- 
ury Department in its so-called 30-day 
letter. 

The petitioner produced in evidence a 
letter from Sheegog to Erwin dated Au- 
gust 24, 1920. This letter was written 
on a business letterhead of “Turner & 
Sheegog, Oil Producers, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.,” on which was printed “W. A. 
Turner” in the upper left-hand corner 
and “Ed Sheegog” in the upper right- 


| hand corner. 


Agreement Made 
To Supply Funds 


While in Chickasha on or about June | 


1, 1919, Sheegog advised the petitioner, 
Cralle and Erwin that he had purchased 
an interset in a certain oil and gas lease 
and that through this purchase had be- 


; come a member of an organization known 


as T. B. Noble & Co. He explained that 
he owed a balance of about $4,500 on the 


purchase price of this lease or leases, | 


and that if the three individuals would 
auvance the money io him to be used 
te pay this balance he would pay each 
of them one-fourth of the net profit re- 
ceived by him on this transaction. Cralle 
declined this offer. Erwin and the peti- 
tioner verbally agred with Sheegog that 


they would furnish him with $4,500 pro- | 


vided he would repay that amount out of 
the money received by him through this 
transaction and then pay each one-third 
of the profits received by him. Sheegog 
agreed to this arrangement, and the 
$4,500 was advanced to him. 

The petitioner and Erwin did not in- 
tend to give, and did not give, their con- 
sent to become members of T. B. Noble 
& Company, and did not intend for, or 


give their consent for, Sheegog & Com- | 


pany to become a member of T. B. Noble 
& Company. Cralle did not agree to take 
any interest 
and made no investment in this concern 
either direetly or indirectly, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the transac- 


| tion carried on by T. B. Noble & Com- 


pany, and did not give his consent to the 
concern known as Sheegog & Company 
becoming a member of, or acquiring any 
interest in, the organization known as 
T. B. Noble & Company. 


nection 
with T. 


with the business 
B. Nob. & C 


trans: 


this business and were not treated 


Petitioner Receives 
$4.00 Oon Investment 

On or about June 19, 1919, the $4,500 
was returned to the petitioner and Erwin 
by Sheegog’s personal check. During 
January 1920, Sheegog sent the petitioner 
and Erwin each his personal check for 
$4,000 and advised them that this amount 
was their one-third of the profits from 
the T. B. Noble & Company transaction. 
No other amount was ever received by 


| the petitioner from Sheegog or from 
| T. B. Noble & Company on account of 


this trasaction. 

The petitioner had no knowledge of, 
and took no part in, any of the trans- 
actiong carried on by 7. B. Noble & 
Company. He did not know who the 
interested parties were and was not 
known as one of the partners to the 
transaction, 

The petitioner never at any time made 
any agreement of any kind with, or 
with reference to, J, A. Noble & Com- 
pany; never invested any money therein; 
never received any money or its equiva- 


‘ lent from it; and had nothing to do with 


it or its operations. 
An examination of the personal ree- 
ords of Sheegog made after his death 


in T. B. Noble & Company | 


mpany and were 


not consulted regarding the conduct of | of Oklahoma 


as | 
| members by any of the members of this | 
} organization, 


’ 


Transaction Called 
Joint Adventure 


Law of State Where Contract 
Was Made Found to 


Govern. 


by Cralle disclosed that Sheegog had 
withdrawn from the enterprise of Ed 
Sheegog & Company for his own per- 
sonal use $27,598.23 in 1919 and $24,- 
742.90 in 1920. 

The business transactions of Ed Shee- 
individual name of Sheegog. 


The Commissioner also increased the 
petitioner’s income for 1919 by $372 as 


| representing a cash dividend from the 
| Fisher-Whaley Ol Company. 
| tioner was not one of the stockholders 


The peti- 


of the Fisher-Whaley Oil Company and 
received no money or cistributions of any 
kind from that sources. The stockholders 
of this corporation were the same as the 
members of T. B. Noble & Company. 


Two Issues 
Involved in Case 

Opinion by Green: Two issues are pre- 
sented in this appeal. First, did the re- 
spondent err in including $23,930 in the 
petitioner’s income for 1919, which ac- 
tion was taken on the theory that he, | 


| Sheegog, Erwin and Cralle had formed 


a partnership in 1917, each having a 
one-fourth interest, and that this so- 
called partnership was in turn a partner 
in three other partnerships? Second, 
did the respondent err in including $372 
in the petitioner’s income for 1919 as a 
cash dividend’ determined by the Com- 
missioner to have been received by the 
petitioner from the “Fisher-Whaley Oil 
Company? 

We have found as a fact that the peti- 
tioner was not a_ stockholder of the 
Fisher-Whaley Oil Company and received 
no money or distributions of any kind 
from that source. It.follows that the re- 
spondent was in error in including $372 | 
in the petitioner’s income as a cash divi- 
dend from this corporation. 





In connection with the first issue, sec- | 
tion 218 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918 | 
provides in part as follows: 

“That individuals carrying on business 
in partnership shall be liable for income 
tax only in their individual capacity. | 
There shall be included in computing the 
net income of each partner his distri- 
butive share, whether distributed or not, 
of the net income of the partnership for 
the taxable year * * *.” 

The term “partnership” as used in 
section 218 supra, “refers only to ordi- 
nary partnerships.” Burke-Waggoner 
Oil Association v. Hopkins, 46 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 48,5 A. F. T. R. 5663. 

If the net income of Ed Sheegog & 
Company for 1919 was $95,720.03 and 
if Ed Sheegog & Company was in fact 
and in law a partnership during 1919, 
then in acordance with section 218 (a) 
supra, the petitioner should be taxed on 
his distributive share of such profits, re- 





| gardless of the fact that he actually re- 


ceived no part of the $23,930 in 1919. 

The oral argument of the petitioner, 
Sheegog, Erwin and Cralle in connec- 
tion with the Beach lease was made in 
the State of Oklahoma. It was, how- | 
ever, to be carried out in the State of 
Texas. Would the Oklahoma or Texas 
law govern as to the interpretation of 
the agreement and the determination as 
to whether an ordinary partnership ex- 
isted between the parties The Supreme | 
Court of the United States in Scudder 
v. Union National Bank, 91 U. S. 406, | 
at page 412 states: | 

“Matters bearing upon the execution, 
the interpretation, and the validity of a 
contract are determined by the law of | 
the place where the contract is made. 
Matters connected with its performance 
are regulated by the law prevailing at the 
place of performance. Matters respect- 
ing the remedy, such as the bringing of 
suits, admisssibility of evidence, stat- 
utes of limitation, depend upon the law 
of the place where the suit is brought.” 

See also Gasten, Williams & Wigmore 
of Canada, Ltd., v. Warner, 260 U. S. 
201. 


Oklahoma Law 
Held to Govern 
This being a matter bearing upon the 





| interpretation of the agreement the de- 
| termination as to whether a partnership 
The petitioner and Erwin had no con. | existed between the parties will be gov- 
| erned by the Oklahoma law. 


Chapter 71 of the Compiled Statutes 
provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“8105. Partnership defined. Partner- 
ship is the association of two or more 
persons for the purpose of carrying on 
business together, and dividing its prof- 
its between them, 

“8104. Consent necessary—informa- 
tion. A partnership can be formed only 
by the consent of all parties thereto, and 
no new partner can be admitted into a 
partnership without the consent of every 


| existing member thereof, 


Leases 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commisisoner ac- 
quiesces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume and 
page of the report). 

The Commissioher acquiesces in the 
following decisions of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals: 

Evans, Leroy G., 7347, 5, 806, 

First State Bank, 2581, 5, 1176. 

Hirst & Begley Linseed Co., 7482, 4, 
1160. 

Lickumovitz, Morris, 6842, 4, 1181. 

National Sash & Door Co., 5788, 5, 
931. 

Shure, N., Co., 3655, 4, 1181. 

The Commisisoner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Barton, Mary 'L., trustee, 
1008. 

Hoffman, Isabella C., estate of, 5338, 
3, 1361. \ 

Hoffman, Meyer, C., et al., executors, 
5338, 3, 1361. a 


12934, 5, 


“8117. General partnership defined. 
Every partnership that is ndét formed 
in accordance with the law concerning 
special partnership, and every special 
partnership, so far as the general part- 
ners are concerned, is a general partner- 
ship.” 

In its discussion of the definition of a 
partnership as outlined under section 
8103 supra, the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, in the case of Citizens National 
Bank of Chickasha v. Mitchell et al., 24 
Okla. 488, 102 Pac. at page 726 holds 
as follows: 

“A partnership exists as a result of a 
voluntary contract between the parties, 
and never solely by operation of law. 
Causler v. Wharton, 62 Ala. 358; Cowles 
v. Garrett, 30 Ala. 341; Haycock v. Wil- 
iams, 54 Ark. 384, 16 S. W. 3; Einstein 
v. Gourdin, 4 Woods 415, 8 Fed. Cas. No. 
4, 320; 22 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law (2d 
3d.) p. 14, footnote 3. It is a relation 


| arising out of a contract to do certain 


things, and exists only where the par- 
ties intend to enter into a contract of 
partnership, and, unless they have 
estopped themselves by holding them- 


| selves out to the world as partners, their 
intention as derived from the contract is | 


decisive of the question.” 


Tenants in common are not partners in 
Oklahoma. Perry v. Jones 48 Okla. 362, 


| 150 Pac. 168, 


In Gorman et al. v. Carlock et al. 179 
Pac. 38, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
in deciding that certain individuals in- 
terested in a certain oil lease were not 
partners said inter alia: 


“Whether a general partnership in 
oil leases in the Healdton field was 
formed by the plaintiffs and defendants 
was the principal question at issue, and 
the general judgment for the defend- 
ants embraces the finding that such al- 
leged partnership was never entered into 
between the parties. It is apperent that 
such finding is not clearly against the 
weight of the evidence, for, as hereto- 
fore stated, defendants testified that in- 
stead of there being a general partner- 
ship agreement, the understanding was 
that the plaintiffs and defendants were 
to be co-owners and equally interested 
only in the particular leases that all 
agreed to take. It is a well recognized 
principle of law that a mere community 


| of interest as owners of specific property, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 





Corporations 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED ye one, 
PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATE . 


Joint Ownership 


4 


ee 


Corporations Owned by Same Interest Are Ruled 
ToBe Affiliated Under Sections of Revenue Act 


Held to Be Operated 


For Joint Success 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 
For Petitioner in Case In- 
volving Redetermination. 


ADOLPH HirscH & COMPANY Vv. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 3230. 

Where a group of individuals owns or 
controls substantially all of the stock 
of two or more corporations and exer- 
cises such ownership and control for the 
joint success of the corprations, they 
are affiliated under section 240 (b) (2) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Meyer Bernstein for the petitioner 
and J. Harry Byrne for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion fol- 

low: ? 

In this preo ecidngnM cmfwyp bm m 
a redetermination of its income and 
profits tax for the calendar year 1920. 
The petitioner alleges that the Com- 
missioner erred in refusing to affiliate 
it with the Brazilian Rubber Plantation 
and Development Company. 

Findings of fact: Adolph Hirsch & 


Company, Inc., hereinafter called the 
Hirsch Company, is a domestic corpora- 
tion, organized August 18, 1919, and ex- 
isting under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of New York. The Brazilian 
Rubber Plantation and Development 
Company, hereinafter called the Brazil- 
ian Company, is a domestic corporation 
organized July 6, 1906, and existing un- 
der and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of New York. The principal place 
of business of both of these corpora- 
tions is City of New York, State of 
New York. 

Since 1888, Adolph Hirsch, a former 
American Vice Consul to Brazil, and his 
brother, I. Henry Hirsch, have been en- 
gaged in the busimess of - importing 
diamonds, rubber, wax, cocoa, hides, 
skins, etc., and have had numerous 
branches and correspondents, one of the 
main South American branches being 
located at Bahia, Brazil. Until 1919, the 
date of incorporation of the petitioner 
company, this business was conducted 
as a partnership, known as Adolph 
Hirsch and Company, in which Adolph 
Hirsch owned a 60 per cent interest and 
his brother, I. Henry Hirsch, 40 per cent. 
At the time of incorporation, Adolph 
Hirsch transferred 10 per cent and I. 
Henry Hirsch 5 per cent of their holdings 
to their nephew, Arthur A. Glass, and 
these three continued to be the only 
stockholders in the corporation of Adolph 
Hirsch and Company. Capital stock of 
the Adolph Hirsch & Company in the 
amount of $400,000 was issued to Adolph 
Hirsch for the good will of the part- 
nership. All the assets and liabilities 
of the partnership were transferred to 
the corporation which continued to con- 
duct the business in the same manner 
as it had been carried on by the part- 
nership. Adolph Hirsch & Company, 
both as a partnership and a corporation, 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


‘YLLABI! ure printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


AFFILIATION: Section 240 (b) (2) Act of 1918: Corporations: Stock: 


Control: 


Ownership.—Corporations owned and controlled by same interests 


for joint success, are affiliated under Section 240 (b) (2) of Act of 1918.— 


Adolph Hirsch & Co. v. Commissioner. 
Page 1522, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Ytarly Index 


f)XEMPTION: Local Mutual Life Insurance Company: Act of 1918: Deci- 

sion of Court.—A local mutual life insurance company is not exempt from 
taxation under Section 231 (10) of the Revenue Act. of 1918.—Treasury Deci- 
sion based on Shelby County Mutual Relief Association v. Schwaner, Collector, 
etc., District Court, Southern District of Ilinois—The United States Daily, 


Yearly Index Page 1258, Volume II. 


T. D. 4050. 


PARTNERSHIP: Joint Ventures: Intention: Oil Lease—vVerbal agreement 
between owners of oil lease to contribute in equal shares sufficient money to 
drill well on lease constitutes joint venture and not partnership.—Alger Melton 


v. Commissioner. 
(Volume IT), 


(Boar dof Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1522, Col. 1 


AR@NERSHIP: Joint Ventures: 


Oil Lease: 


Conflict of Laws.—Whether a 


partnership exists between certain individuals who agree in one State to 
buy and operate an oil lease in another State is governed by the laws of the 
State where the agreeemnt is made rather than the Stale where the agreement 
is to be carried out.—Alger Meltona#. Commissionr. (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1522, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision ;will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


was represented in Brazil by a Brazilian 
Company called The Compania Brazileiro 
Exportadivia. The Brazilian Company, 
during 1920, was engaged in working 
plantations in the State of Pianhy, 
Brazil, the outlet or port of shipment 
of the rubber and other products grown 
by the company being Bahia, Brazil. 


Plantation Acquired 
In Name of Hirsch 


A plantation was acquired in 1905 
consisting of 27 square miles of land 
suitable for a rubber plantation to which 
was added an additional 27 square miles 
adjacent thereto, acquired from the 
State of Pianhy, Brazil. Title to the 
land was taken in the name of Adolph 
Hirsch and the sale is still registered 
in his name in the Brazilian Registry. 
In 1906, the Brazilian Company was 
formed to operate these plantations. 


Total Authorized Capital 
Stock Was 20,000 Shares 


The total authorized capital stock of 
the Hirsch Company was 20,000 shares, 
par value $100 each, all of which had 
been issued and were owned as follows: 

Adolph Hirsch, 13,570 shares, 67.85 
per cent. 

I. Henry Hirsch, 5,400 shares, 27.00 
per cent. 

Arthur A. Glass, 1,030 shares, 5.15 
per cent. 

The stock of the Brazilian Company, 
during the year 1920, aggregated 4,240 
shares and was owned and controlled 
as follows: 

Adolph Hirsch, 1,840 shares, 43.42 per 
cent. 

I. Henry Hirsch, 519 shares, 12.21 per 
cent. 

Bloomberg family and _ others, 1,881 
shares, 44.37 per cent. 

The Brazilian Company never had an 
office of its own, never had a selling or- 
ganization of any kind, never existed as 
a buying organization or as a commer- 
cial entity in any place whatsoever. All 
of its affairs were handled by the 
brothers, Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry 
Hirsch, first through the partnership of 
Adolph Hirsch & Company and later by 
its successor, the corporation, Adolph 
Hirsch & Company. No regular set of 
books were kept recording the affairs 
of the Brazilian Company, no cash book, 
no ledger, no sales book. It did have a 
separate bank account from September 
5, 4906, to December, 1913, but since 
then, has had no separate bank account. 
All activities on the plantation and else- 
where were financed and managed en- 
tirely by the Hirsch Company, through 
Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch, 
which furnished the money for the de- 
velopment of this exploitation. 

The affairs of the Hirsch Company 
and the Brazilian Company were con- 
ducted through one office and one set of 
employes. Funds for the conduct of the 
affairs of the Brazilian Company were 
advanced by the Hirsch Company, either 
by cable transfer of money or the open- 
ing of a credit against which a draft 
would be made by the people in Brazil. 
No funds were supplied by the Brazilian 
Company for any of the operations or 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

All sales of cotton, rubber and other 
merchandise produced by the Brazilian 
Company were made through and in the 
name of the Hirsch Company. In Eu- 
rope, the merchandise was sold by the 
corerspondents of the Hirsch Company. 
Proceeds of such sales were credited on 
the books of the Hirsch Company against 
advances made by it. No sales of mer- 
chandise were made to or through any 
organization other than the Hirsch Com- 
pany and the agents of the Hirsch Com- 
pany abroad. All of the affairs of the 
Brazilian Company were conducted by 
Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch as 
a department of the Hirsch Company 
business in the same manner as were 
conducted the various other departments 
of their business. 

No regular meetings of the stock- 
holders and directors of the Brazilian 
Company were held. 


Largest Block of Stock 
Owned by Bloomberg Family 


At the time of the incorporation of 
the Brazilian Company, Messrs. Adolph 
Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch, in an at- 
tempt to befriend, some of their very 
close friends, permitted them to sub- 
scribe to a portion of the stock of the 
Brazilian Company and the ownership of 
this stock was made a “family affair 
among friends.” No subscriptions of 
stock were solicited from the general 
public. These stock owners were di- 
vided into three groups, one group of 
which comprised all intimate friends of 
Adolph Hirsch, another group consisted 
of intimate friends of I. Henry Hirsch 
and the third group consisted of their 
attorneys and members of their attor- 
neys’ family, who were intimate friends 
of the Hirschs. 

The largest the minority 


block of 


stock was owned by Harry Bloomberg and 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


June 


1927 

1,638,570 
357,755 

2,181,468 


Freight revenue ........... 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 298,164 
Maintenance of equipment ..... 428,164 
Transportation expenses ....... $77,469 
Total expenses incl. other 799,326 
Net from railroad 282,142 
114,215 
267,092 
262.754 
1,911.66 
82.5 


eeeeee 


Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents 

Average miles operated ...eeqee 
ras! > 

Operating ratio .cccccccccccece 


Central of Georgia Ry. 
6 Months 
1926 
10,953,080 
2,316,543 3,148,512 
13,940,550. 15,501,829 
1,747,972 2,543,131 
2,538,137 2,724,347 
1,297,687 5,897,857 
10,741,257 12,016,447) 
3,199,293 3,485,382 | 
719,190 677,372 | 
2A70,572 2,804,749 
2,548,799 2,491,564 
1,911.46 1,917.07 
V7.1 17.6 


1926 
1,774,491 
475,641 
244,584 
363,878 
463,978 
945,820 
934,941 
510,242 
100,576 
408,464 
403,564 
1,917.08 
79.1 


1927 
10,368,885 


1927 
7,585,593 
1,129,221 
9,753,656 
1,784,468 
1,263,924 
2 945,643 
6,617,832 
3,135,824 
846,425 
2,287,957 2,275,909 
2,316,054 2,308,518 
8,164.42 
67.8 


Great Northern Ry. é 

6 Months 

1926 
36,567,967 
5,921,517 
47,198,051 
7,270,830 
8,963,518 
16,810,912 
36,007,001 
11,191,050 
4,474,092 
6,711,700 
7,022,942) 
8,218.05 
16.3 


June 
1926 

7,422,635 
1,202,086 
9,663,802 
1,812,474 
1,443,882 
2,812,510 
6,610,748 
3,053,054 


776,355 


1927 
37,055,754 
5,926,513 
47,784,229 
7,518,822 
8,730,487 
17,143,243 
26,413,205 
11,371,024 
4,583,502 
6,782,129 
7,032,835 
8,164.26 
76.2 


8,200.12 
68.4 


1927 
8,791,437 
2,412,422 
12,156,190 
1,928,037 
2,290,861 
3,992,297 
8,900,160 
3,256,030 
195,564 
2,460,466 
2,386,782 
6,771.18 


Southern Ry. 
6 Months 

1926 . 
55,074,837 
15,081,056 
16,238,407 
10,757,654 
13,488,055 
26,127,316 
54,387,260 
21,851,22 

4,904,938 
16,926,614 
15,709,694 

6,790.79 

71,4 


June 

1926 
8,971,253 
2,667,546 
12,660,248 
1,716,835 
2,148,943 
4,095,081 
8,636,142 
4,024,106 
800,753 
3,219,085 
8,135,117 
6,790.79 
68.2 


1927 
54,300,961 
13,342,102 
73,379,407 
10,851,765 
12,693,716 
25,094,859 
53,731,757 
19,647,650 
4,507,097 
15,123,956 
14,235,045 
6,771.18 


13.2 13.2 


Claim Commissioner 
Erred in Fixing Tax 


Group of Individuals Ruled to 
Own or Control Prac- 
tically All Stock. 


his family. Mr. Bloomberg was the per- 
sonal attorney of the Hirsch brothers 
and had been intimately associated with 
them for 35 years. It was he who acted 
as attorney for the incorporation of the 
Brazilian Company and he has been a 
stockholder and director since its incor- 
poration. Bloomberg testified “‘that we 
went into it with our eyes open with the 
hope of realizing something and if we 
did not, we knew you did your utmost to 
make it productive and it is with no 
fault of yours if it is a failure.” The 
minority stockholders were all entirely 
satisfied with the manner in which the 
Brazilian Company was operated and 
never, at any time, interferred with the 
policy of the Hirsch brothers. 4 


There was complete harmony between 
the stockholders and the officers. The 
stockholders had absolute confidence in 
the integrity and ability of the officers 
and actually left the management and 
operation entirely in their hands. Adolph 
Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch had complete 
control of the management and operation 
of both corporations. 

The minority stockholders made their 
investment in the Brazilian Company, 
realizing that it was a speculation and 
permitted Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry 
Hirsch to manage the company. 

The business of the Hirsch Company 
and the Brazilian Company was man- 
aged as a single business entity, using 
the same personnel and the- same office. 

The Commissioner refused to permit 
the two corporations to file a consoli- 
dated return for the calendar year 1920, 
on the ground that they were not affili- 
ated corporations, within the provisions 
of Section 240 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and asserted a deficiency of $12,- 
386.24. 

Opinion by Green: The question here is 
whether the petitioner should be affili- 
ated with the Brazilian Rubber Planta- 
tion and Development Company. Affilia- 
tion, if it exists, must be based on owner- 
ship or control of substantially all the 
stock by the same interest. 

Section 240 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 is as follows: 

For the purpose of this section two or 
more domestic corporations shall be 
deemed to be affiliated (1) if one cor- 
poration owns. directly or controls 
through closely affiliated interests or by 
a nominee or nominees substantially all 
of the stock of the other or others, or 
(2) if substantially all the stock of two 
or more corporations is owned or con- 
trolled by the same interests. 


Division of Stock 
Among Hirsch Brothers ‘ 


Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch, 
brothers, owned 94.85 per cent of the 
stock of the Hirsch Company and they 
also owned 55.63 per cent of the stock 
in the Brazilian Company. The Brazil- 
ian Company was formed in 1906 to de- 
velop a large tract of land which Adolph 
Hirsch had acquired in Brazil, and the 
sole activity of the corporation was in 
this development. After its organization 
all advances were made directly by the 
Hirsch Company. No funds were sup- 
plied by the Brazilian Company for any 
of the operations or for any purpose 
whatsoever. it maintained no separate’ 
office and all of its affairs were con- 
ducted by Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry 
Hirsch as a department of the Hirsch 
Company. The minority interests were 
in the hands of friends and associates of 
Adolph and I. Henry Hirsch, who had 
been induced to go into the venture on 
account of its speculative nature. The 
largest group of minority stockholders 
was composed of Bloomberg and his im- 
mediate family.~ Bloomberg had been a 
close friend and business associate of 
Adolph Hirsch and I. Henry Hirsch for 
some 35 years. He represented Adolph 
Hirsch & Company as attorney while 
it was a partnership and continued to 
act in this capacity for the successor 
corporation. He was also the attorn 
who organized the Brazilian Cuma 
and from the time of its organization 
served as a director and attorney. He 
testified that he was entirely satisfied 
to trust the management of the Brazilian 
Company to the judgment of Adolph 
and I. Henry Hirsch. 

The inter-company transactions show 
that there was the closest relationship ex- 
isting between the two organizations, the 
Brazilian Company being operated as a 
department of the Hirsch Company. It 
is a clear case of commercial and econo- 
mic unity. 

In Midland Refining Co. 
B. T. A. 282, it was stated: 
A careful examination of the stock- 
holdings and the relationships existing 
between the various holders shows that 
substantially all of the stock is owned or 
controlled by the same individuals. It 
seems to follow, naturally, if a group 
of individuals: owns or controls substan- 
tially all of the stock of both corpora- 
tions, and if such ownership or control 
is by all exercised for one purpose, 
namely, tie joint success of the cor- 
porations, that these individuals meet 
the requirements of the words “the 

same interests.” 

The stockholdings and conduct of the 
two corporations involved in this pro- 
ceeding meet the above requirements, 

We believe that the two corporations 
were affiliated. 

Judgment for the petitioner upon the 
issue raised on 15 days’ notice under 
Rule 50. 

Considered by Arundell and Stern. 
hagen, 7 

duly 23, 1926, 


(No. 1), 2 
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Commerce 


Statistics Issued 
On Looms Operated 
In Woolen Industry 


Operators of 1,077 Mills 


Furnish Figures on Ac- 
tive and Idle Ma- 


chinery. 


The Department of Commerce on July 
28 announced the following statistics on 
active and idle wool machinery for July, 
1927, based on reports received from 901 
manufacturers, operating 1,077 mills. 
This is exclusive of eight manufacturers, 
operating 13 mills, who failed to report 
for the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1926, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with about 
2,453 looms, 116 sets of woolen cards, 
110 worsted combs and 195,073 spindles. 

Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 34,827, or 57.3 
per cent, were in operation for some 
part of the month of June, 1927, and 
25,945 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours reported for 
wide looms for the month of June, 
formed 59.6 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity; as compared with 58.1 per cent 
for the month of May, 1927, and 57.2 
per cent for June, 1926. ; 

Looms In Operation. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the 
reports for June, 1927, 10,956, or 66.9 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, and 5,429 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
66.8 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 
as against 61.4 per cent, in the preced- 
ing month and 57.4 per cent in June, 
1926. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for June, 1927, was 9,649 of 
which 6,564, or 68 per cent, were In Op- 
eration for some part of the month, and 
3,085 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours reported for 
these looms represented 63.8 per cent 
of the single-shift capacity of the looms, 
as compared with 66.8 per cent in May, 
1927, and 58.1 per cent in June, 1926. 

Active Spindle a gener ; 

Of the total number of woolen spin- 
dles reported in June, 1927, 1,696,033, 
or 75.1 per cent, were in operation for 
some part of the month, and 562,583 
wete idle throughout the month. The 
active woolen-spindle hours reported for 
this month represented 78.9 per cent of 
the single-shift capacity; as compared 
with 79.9 per cent in May, 1927, and with 
71.1 per cent in June, 1926. ; 

The number of worsted spindles in op- 
eration during June, 1927, was 1,636,580, 
or 62.9 per cent of the total, and the 
number of idle was 967,118. The active 
worsted-spindle hours were equal to 61.1 
per cent of the single-shift capacity. In 
May, 1927, the active worsted-spindle 
hours represented 61.4 per cent of the 
capacity; and in June, 1926, 59.1 per 
cent. 

Sets of Cards For June. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for June, 1927, 5,423, or 78.1 
per cent, were in operation at some time 
during the month, while 11,519 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for cards were equal to 84.1 
per cent of the single-shift capacity in 

‘June, 1927; 78.9 per cent in May, 1927; 
and 74.5 per cent in June, 1926. 

Of the combs reported for June, 1927, 
1,766, or 67.4 per cent, were in opera- 
tion for some part of the month, and 
855 were idle during the month, The 
active machine-hours for this month 
were equal to 73.4 per cent of the single- 
shift capacity; as compared with 74,4 
per cent in May, 1927; and 67.8 per cent 
in June, 1926. 


Lower Duty Allowed 
On Porcelain Balls 


New York, July 28—The United 
States Customs Court, in sustaining pro- 
tests of the Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., and 
Martin & Bechtold, finds that certain 
merchandise, reported by the Appraiser 
to consist of so-called marbles or small 
balls of porcelain used as accessories 
on litho machines, were incorrectly as- 

sed for duty by the collector at 60 per 
‘ent ad valorem as manufactures of 
white china, under the provisions of 
paragraph 212, 1922 act. Claim was 
made by the protestants for duty at only 
30 or 35 per cent ad valorem as parts 
of machinery, under paragraph 372 of 
the said act. Judge Young writes the 
Court’s conclusions in favor of the im- 
porters, fixing duty on the articles in 
question at the 30 per cent rate under 
said paragraph 372. 

(Protests 160823-G-1118-26, etc.) 

Claim on Charts Overruled. 

Certain charts, imported at Chicago by 
the Denoyer-eGppert Co., are held by 
the Denoyer-Geppert Co., are held by 
ruling just handed down, to have been 
properly assessed with duty at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem under the spe- 
cific provision therefor in paragraph 
1310, tariff act of 1922. In challenging 
this classification, the importers claimed 
duty at the applicable rate according to 
size, thickness, etc., under paragraph 
1306 of the said act, as lithographic 
prints, but this claim is overruled in an 
opinion by Judge Fischer. Protest 
109983-G-71655). 

Relief is granted to the Keuffel & 
Esser Co. in a decision involving the 
proper tariff classification of certain 
planimeters, used for measuring areas, 
also certain pantographs, used for copy- 
ing. On entry, duty was imposed on 
these articles at the rate of 45 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 368, 1922 
Tariff Act. In sustaining the importer’s 
protest, Judge Fischer rules that duty 
should have been taken at only 40 per 
cent ad valorem, the planimeters, under 
the provision of paragraph 360 for 
“philosophical, scientific and laboratory 
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Woolens 


Application of Simplified Practice Found 
To Be Growing Factor Among Industries 


Federal Recommendations Being Adhered to Generally by 
Manufacturers Affected. 


Application of simplified practice has 
been recognized as a powerful factor 
in industry and commerce, the Chief of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce, Ray M. Hudson, 
has stated in a report for the first half 
of 1927, just submitted to the Secretary 
of Commerce. He said adherence to 
recommendations of his Division has been 
general among manufacturers. 

A summary of his report, issued by 
the Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 

Simplified Practice is now strongly 
recognized by commerce and industry as 
one of the most significant economic 
movements of the day. It is now well 
established as a fundamental of good 
busines management. Mr. Hudson stated 
that the outstanding development of the 
past year in connection with the simpli- 
fication movement is the strengthening 
of support for, and adherence to, the 
Simplified Practice Recommendations de- 
veloped by the various industries. 

Recognizing that a relatively high de- 
gree of adherence. makes any simplifica- 
tion program effective, the Division has 
cooperated with the industries in per- 
fecting a procedure, providing among 
other things, for the appointment of a 
representative Standing Committee to 
serve aS a liaison between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the industry con- 
cerned. This committee is usually ap- 
pointed at the general conference of 
representatives of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers, and is charged 
with the duty of promoting, encouraging 
and supporting the findings of the con- 
ferees, as well as conducting annual re- 
surveys to ascertain the degree of ad- 
herence and to effect reaffirmations or 
any necessary revisions. 


Resurveys Show Degree 
Of Adherence to Program 


Annual audits or resurveys, conducted 
by the Standing Committees in 18 differ- 
ent fields revealed that there is an aver- 
age degree of adherence of 79.5 per cent 
to their simplification programs. This 
indicates that the sizes, etc., adopted and 
published as Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations, are being applied in the 
products themselves. 

In many instances the data collected 
through the resurveys served not only 
to demonstrate the degree of adherence, 
but it also provided a basis for further 
eliminations or substitutions, thereby 
making it possible to keep the Simplified 
Practice Recommendations up to date, 
and in line with the best current practice 
of the industry did not permit sufficient 
modity fields where scheduled meetings 
of theindustry did not permit sufficient 
time for the making of resurveys, esti- 
mated adherence by those industrial lead- 
ers familiar with the operation of the 
Simplified Practice program exceeded 
84 percent. The individual commodity 
and the degree of adherence in percent- 
age is as follows: 

Paving brick, 79 per cent; bedsteads, 
springs and mattresses, 51 per cent; 
metal lath, 99 per cent; asphalt, 74 per 
cent; face and common brick, 74 per 
cent; range boilers, 99 per cent; woven 
wire fencing, 97 per cent; hollow build- 
ing tile, 84 per cent} lumber, 80 per cent; 
asbestos paper and millboard, 82 per 
cent; steel barrels and drums, 84 per 
cent; hospital beds, 69 per cent; hot 
water storage tanks, 82 per cent; sheet 
steel, 53 per cent; terne plate, 95 per 
cent; concrete building units, 98 per 
cent; sand lime brick, 62 per cent; and 
tissue paper, 70 per cent. 

Commodities upon which adherence 
percentage was estimated by industrial 
leaders, are as follows: Milk bottles and 
caps, 75 per cent; steel reinforcing bars, 
85 per cent; eaves trough and conductor 
pipe, 97 per cent; and loaded paper shot 
shells, 81 per cent. 

As a result of the success of Sim- 
plified Praetice in this country, the 
movement for elimination of the unnec- 
essary varieties in commodities has be- 
come world-wide. A total of 19 emis- 
saries from foreign countries visited the 
division during the first six months of 
this year for first-hand information re- 
garding the activities of Simplied Prac- 
tice; in addition to this, the division re- 
ceived a total of 23 foreign inquiries by 
mail for data, and 13 articles appeared 
in the foreign press on the subject. 

The visitors from foreign countries 
were: Nine from Australia, five from 
Japan, two from Czechoslovakia, and one 
each from England, Germany, and Italy, 
while the requests were received from 
England, Germany, Italy, Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Poland, Russia, Rumania, 
France, Hungary, Australia, New Zea- 
land, €anada, and Argentina, The press 
of England, Russia, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Australia, and Canada issued sev- 
eral articles on simplification. 

During this period 26 industries con- 
ducted preliminry conferences, looking 
toward adoption of Simplified Practice 
Recommendations; 13 general confer- 
ences Were held and, of the industries 
that had previously adopted Simplified 
Practice Recommendations, 16 held con- 
ferences for the purpose of either re- 
vising or reaffirming their respective rec- 
ommendations, The preliminary con- 
ferences held pertained to surveying in- 
struments, Kalemein doors, surgical 
gauze, ice cream plant equipment, hos- 
pital plumbing fixtures, ornamental iron 
and bronze products, pocket knives, turn- 
buckles, stoves and heating appliances, 
electric refrigerators, granite curbstones, 
ivory buttons, fiber brushes, composition 
books. lard containers, stoves, China 
bathroom fixtures, ash handles, hickory 
handles, refractories, household. and _in- 
dustrial brushes. 

Preliminary conferences were held for 
salt containers, flashlight cases, one- 
piece porcelain insulators, solid section 
instruments,” and the pantographs, 
under paragraph 39, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for. (Pro- 
test 138894-G-2664-25.) 





steel sash and razor blade packaging, 
resulted in general conferences within 
the same period, at which time Simplified 
Practice Recommendations were adopted. 

As a result of the general conference 
held, salt containers were reduced in va- 
rieties from 35 to 12; flashlight cases re- 
duced in varieties by 40 per cent; one- 
piece porcelain insulators were reduced 
in varieties from 272 to 210; razor blade 
packaging was reduced from two systems 
of packaging to one; solid section steel 
sashes were reduced in variety by 93 per 
cent; hospital and institutional textiles 
were reduced in varieties to one or two 
definite sizes in each case; containers for 
bolts and nuts were reduced in varieties 
to 18; metal spools and reels were re- 
duced in varieties from eight to six unit 
weights. The conferences on spark plugs, 
piston rings, brake lining and roller 
bearings, adopted the standards of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, while 
the conference on grades of steel for 
concrete reinforcement adopted the stand- 
ards of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 


Several Conferences 


Reafirm Programs 

The conferences @: die head chasers, 
beds, springs and mattresses, forged 
tools, range boilers, steel reinforcing 
bars, sterling silverware, tissue paper 
and concrete building units, reaffirmed 
their respective Simplified Practice Rec- 
omemndations, while the conferences held 
on grinding wheels, shovels, spades and 
scoops, metal lath, cotton duck, milk 
bottles and caps, invoice forms and pav- 
ing bricks, made modifications in their 
respective recommendations for the next 
year. 

The support given the work of simpli- 
fication is illustrated by the fact that 
there are now 42 projects for Simplified 
Practice under consideration. These are 
divided into the following commodity 
fields: One project each for foodstuffs, 
textiles, rubber tires, nonferrous metals; 
15 projects for iron and steel; five proj- 
ects for lumber; seven projects for paper; 
three projects for stone, clay, glass; five 
projects for machinery, and three mis- 
cellaneous projects. 

During the period for which the re- 
port was rendered the interest and sup- 
port given the movement by manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers, was 
greatly increased. :The trade associa- 
tions acceptances. increased by 16 per 
cent, now numbering 898, and that the 
number of acceptances by the individual 
firms, not through the associations, in- 
creased by 36 per cent and that this class 
of acceptors now numbered 6,676. 

Interest in Simplified Practice is not 
confined to any o1:2 section of the coun- 
try, it is nation wide. Indorsement and 
and support has been given by the vari- 
ous State manufacturers’ associations in 
Massachusetts, Georgia, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Towa, Colorado, Washington, Cali- 
fornia and other States. In many of 
these States there are Simplified Prac- 
tice Committees, and the individual mem- 
bers of the various State associations 
have contributed to the work by address- 
ing meetings. on Simplified Practice, and 
preparing articles for technical and trade 
publications. 

In addition .to this interest on the part 
of trade associations, the Division con- 
Stantly receives a sterty influx of in- 
quiries from business men, as well as 
personal visits, for daia regarding the 
work. Daily visitors include not only 
American leaders of every walk of life— 
manufacturers, merchants, teachers of 
economics and business practices—but 
foreign business executives also come 
here to study our commercial conditions. 

In addition to the progress made in the 
above industries, there have been 23 
marine standards completed by the 
American Marine Standards Committee 
as follows: Glass for air ports and 
fixed lights, mooring bitts, cast iron 
fixed lights for ships, rigging screws for 
ships, shipfittings for decks and rigging, 
cargo handling gear for ships, kinds 
and ‘sizes of hose for ship equipment, 
specifications for %-inch and 2-inch 
flexible metallic hose, specifications for 
24-inch double jacketed cotton rubber 
lined fire hose, specifications for 214- 
inch unlined linen fire hose, instructions 
for care and maintenance of steel hulls 
general instructions for operation care 
and upkeep of Scotch type marine boil- 
ers, kinds and sizes of mattrésses and 
Pillows and woolen, linen and cotton ar- 
ticles for ship equipment, kinds and sizes 


- of glassware for ship equipment, kinds 


and sizes of silverware for ship equip- 
ment, distinctive markings for piping 
Specification for 24-inch single jacketed 
cotton rubber lined fire hose, essential 
mchinery spare parts, accessories and 
supplies for sea-going ships, equipment 
and methods for safety on ships, gen- 
eral instructions for operation, care and 
upkeep of water tube marine boilers 
condenser tube ferrules and tube sheets, 
Specifications for presure and vacuum 
ae for ships and mooring bitts, cast 
steel, 

4 The vital interest taken by the Amer- 
ican business man in the work of the 
Division is best shown by the growing 
cooperation and support in furtherance 
of standard specifications, for metals 
conducted under auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee on Metals Utilization 
as well as the rapid progress toward 
more effective utilization of our stand- 
ing timber through the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Commenting’ on this marked increase 
in understanding and appreciation of the 
principles of simplified Practice Mr. Hud- 
son’ said,, “The so-called buyers market 
of the past several months has greatly 
stimulated competition between manu- 
facturers. Price levels have steadily fal- 
len and profit margins: have been reduced 
because of this pressure. Consequently 
production costs and selling expenses 
are being carefully studied. with an eye 
to their reduction. Merchants likewise 
are studying their costs of doing busi- 


| 


Iron and Steel 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Imports of Steel 


And Iron This Year 


Total to End.of June Is 37.1 | 


Per Cent Below Corre- 
sponding Figure for 


1926. 


Imports of iron and stcel for the first | 


half of 1927 were 37.1 per cent smaller 
than those of the corresponding period 
of 1926, the Iron and Steel Division of 
the Department of Commerce has just 
reported. Pig iron showed the greatest 
drop. 

The report of the Division follows in 
full text. 

Despite the fairly high tonnage of im- 
ports of iron and steel in June and the 
higher tonnage set in May, the cumula- 
tive import trade over the first half 
year of 1927 was 227,701 tons less than 
that of the same period of 1926. This 
37.1 per ccnt decrease was the result 
from reductions in one-half of the 
classes of products into which this trade 
is divided, although the decrease in the 
imports of pig iron, 256,227, was ap- 
proximately one-eighth larger than the 
total reduction. There were, however, 
several classes of maccrials in which 
the imports were appreciably targer— 
structural shapes, “other pipe,” and cast 
iron pipe being especially outstanding. 


Belgium continued to be the principal | 


source from which the iron and steel 
imported into the United States was 
drawn—shipments from this source being 
only slightly less than the combined 
shipments from the next two principal 


shippers. In all, Belgium supplied 19,421 | 


tons of ferrous products, France 10,771 
tons, and Germany 10,575 tons. Other 
important sources contributing to this 
trade were: Canada, 7,853 tons; 


5,667 tons. 


Classification of Imports. 

Somewhat more than two-fifths of the 
shipments from Belgium was structural 
shapes, while one-fourth was steel bars 
‘and one-seventh rails. More than one- 
half the French shipments was cast-iron 
pipe, with structural shapes and steel 
bars contributing one-fifth each. Of the 
German shipments three-tenths was 
other pipe,” and one-fifth structural 
shapes, while three-quarters of the Ca- 
nadian goods was scrap. Pig iron con- 


stituted three-fifths of the British ship- | 


ments andall of the tonnage received 
from India. 

Belgium also held first place in the 
trade over the first half year with ship- 
ments totaling 111,592 gross tons. Ger- 
many, on account of large shipments re- 
corded during the early nths of the 
year, was second with a al of 72,716 
tons, while France with 63,767 tons was 
third. Together these three countries 
shipped 248,075 tons out of the total of 
383,932 tons of ferrous products received 
from all sources—thus_ contributing 
somewhat more than five-eighths of the 
total. 

Ore. Imports Rise. 

Imports of iron ore in June totaled 
281,815 gross tons—an increase of 45,407 
tons over the May trade. Of the total 
tonnage received in June 132,900 tons 
originated in Chile, 44,241 tons in Algeria 
and Tunisia, 22,776 tons in Swedén, and 
22,000 tons in Cuba. Receipts of manga- 
nese concentrates also increased, to reach 
a total of 36,851 tons (manganese con- 
tent) or slightly more than double the 
tonnage imported in May. Of this ton- 
nage 15,641 tons were imported from 
Soviet Russia, 11,857 tons from Brazil, 
5,417 tons from British West Africa, and 
3,632 tons from India. 

Receipts of card clothing in June were 
somewhat larger than those in May, a 
total of 27,267 square feet, valued at 
$43,428, of which 26,370 square feet orig- 
inated in the United Kingdom. Imports 
of wire cloth and screen during the month 
were many times greater than in May— 
a total of 666,639 square feet, of which 
642,072 square feet came from Germany, 
13,161 square feet from France and 7,027 
square feet from Canada. 

In all 12,238,000 wire heddles were im- 
ported during June, 6,248,000 pieces com- 
ing from Switzerland, 3,179,000 from 
Germany, and 2,511,000 from France. 
Imports of wood screws were also much 
greater in June than in May; totaling 
2,557 gross, worth $703 with 1,847 gross 
originating in the United Kingdom and 
560 gross in Sweden. 
ness, rates of turnover, and profit op- 
portunities more intimately than ever 
before. They are specializing in goods 
for which there is already a demand, for 
they afford quicker turnover and better 
profit. 

“The hand-to-mouth program of buy- 
ing has thrown the inventory burden 
back on the manufacturer and he is 
meeting the situation by concentrating 
on the fast-moving items in his lines. 
The net result of the current business 
situation is an almost automatic appli- 
cation of simplification. That it is prov- 
ing a ‘blessing in disguise,’ is demon- 
strated in the steadily widening retail 
market, for as prices have fallen and 
consumption has been stimulated, the de- 
mand for certain classes of goods has 
considerably increased. To produce the 
volume necessary to meet this larger 
demand, manufacturers of such goods 
are applying mass production methods, 
automatic machinery, mechanical con- 
veyors, the economical use of which de- 
pends largely on long runs on the same 
class, kind or size of the article. That 
means more simplification. 

‘With labor steadily employed, except 
here and there, because of natural_sea- 
sonal decline; with buying sustained by 
steady earnings; with both merchant 
and manufacturer assuring their profits 
through waste elimination, and the con- 
sumer getting lower prices, the indus- 
trial equation was never better balanced. 
it cannot be denied that simplification 
has proven a powerful factor in this re- 
sult,’ 


Freight Rates on Canned Goods 





the : 
United Kingdom, 7,370 tons, and India, | 


| originating territories. 





YEARLY 


INDEX 


Trade Practices 


Found Reasonable to Mississippi Valley 


National Canners Association Found Not to Have Made 
Case Against Railroads. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of July 28 of the order of the I. C. 
C. dismissing the complaint of the 
National Ganners Association, et al., 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al., and finding not 
unreasonable rates charged on can- 
ned goods from Illinois Freight As- 
sociation and central territories to 
points in the lower Mississippi River 
Valley. 
The full text continues: 
Even after allowance is made for the 
more favorable conditions prevailing in 
the Mississippi Valléy and the territory 
east of the river generally, the rates 
under consideration compare favorably 
with those prescribed for application in 
the Southwest. Compared with rates to 
and within southeastern territory the 
rates to the Valley are, as has been said, 
in fair alignment. This relationship of 
rate equality for the South as a whole 
has been approved by us at the time 
southern class rates were revised and in 
various other decisions. 


Earnings from Rates 


Found Not Excessive 

The rates assailed are relatively higher 
than some applying in northern territory 
but the difference is not great enough to 
warrant a condemnation of the former 
without a more complete showing of the 
relative transportation and other condi- 
tions in the two regions. The earnings 


| yielded by the rates assailed do not ap- 


pear excessive. 

Nominally the complainant in No. 
17776 brings in issue the rates on canned 
goods from all points in central and 
Illinois freight association territories to 
the Valley, but the evidence was directed 
to the general level of rates under at- 
tack and not toward the question of the 
proper relationship of rates within the 
Accordingly this 
record affords no basis for a disturbance 
of the present adjustment or for any 
change in the existing relationship be- 
tween points in the territory of destina- 
tion. Upon these questions no opinion 
is expressed in this report. 

We find that the rates assailed on 
canned goods, including canned milk, in 
carloads, from points in Illinois freight 
association and central territories to 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and 
other points in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley are not unjust or unreasonable. 

No.14096. As previously stated, rates 
on canned goods to the Mississippi Val- 
ley from Wisconsin territory are made 
differentially over the rates from Chi- 
cago. In the original report the basis 
of rates assailed, the territory of origin, 
and complafhants’ proposed readjust- 
ment are described. We refused to dis- 
turb the existing arrangement except 
that we prescribed rates from Middle- 
ton 2 cents higher than from Madison, 
reduced by 5 cents the rates from St. 
Paul and points basing thereon, and 
found unreasonable all joint rates in ex- 
cess of the lowest combinations. 

Prior to this decision, rendered Feb- 
ruary 12, 1925, defendants had increased 
on October 15, 1924, the rates from Wis- 
consin under consideration to correspond 
with the revision of rates from central 
territory and Chicago upon which they 
were, and are, constructed. In making 
the change from Wisconsin the increases 
were not always uniform. This has 
brought about a relationship between 
the points of origin somewhat different 
from that existing at the time of the 
first hearing. 


Changes Proposed 


By Complainants 

Complainants propose the reestablish- 
ment of the former rates as modified by 
our original findings, except that they 
propose from points in their suggested 
middle Wisconsin group rates only 8 
cents higher to Memphis and 7 cents 
higher to New Orleans than the Mil- 
waukee-Madison group rates. They also 
propose to reduce the St. Paul rates to 
New Orleans to 75 cents by narrowing 
to 14 cents the differential over the for- 
mer Milwaukee-Madison group rates, 
Defendants point out that this differen- 
tial is now only 13 cents. 

Complainants show the earnings un- 
der the rates proposed by them to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans. Based on the 
36,000-pound minimum they range from 
31.3 cents per car-mile from Middleton 
to Memphis, 621 miles, to 25.1 cents 


Imports of Wool 
Increase in June 


Wool exports from the Bradford con- 
sular district to the United States 
showed a slight increase in June as 
compared with June last year, the Amer- 
ican Consul at the English city, A. R. 
Thomson, has reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Following is the full 
text of the report: 

The total value of the declared ex- 
ports from the Bradford consular dis- 
trict to the United States, during June, 
1927, amounted to $1,822,249 compared 
with $1,657,901 for June, 1926. 

The largest single item of export from 
the Bradford district to the United 
States during June was 362,514 pounds 
of woven fabrics of wool valued at 
$635,102, which figures represent a quan- 
titative decline by 19 per cent and a 
value decline of 11 per cent below those 
of June, 1926. 

Wool hair noils and wastes ranked 
next in value and amounted to $385,907, 
registering a value increase of 65 per 
cent. 

The item showing the greatest rate of 
increase was wool weighing 950,954 
pounds, valued at $320,871, considerably 
more than double that of last year. 

The unit price of the wool shipped in 
June, 1927, was $.34 per pound or ex- 
actly the same as in June, 1926, which 
indicates the stability of ‘values of this 
raw material, 


from St. Paul to Memphis, 881 miles; 
and from 24.1 cents to 21.2 cents from 
the same points to New Orleans. On 
an average loading of 48,000 pounds 
these. earnings become 41.7 and 33.5 
cents to Memphis, and 32.2 and 28.2 
cents to New Orleans. They consider 
these earnings high. In another exhibit 
earnings from canned-good rates are 
shown to be Icwer northbound between | 
various points in these territories than 
they are southbound. 

Complainants also point out that the 
spread between the rates from Wison- 
sin points and from Chicago increases 
to the more distant destinations in the 
Mississippi Valley instead of decreasing | 
in accordance with the general princi- 
ple. In the original report this diver- | 
gence from the usual rule is said to be | 
offset by the fact that a higher level of | 
rates is justified in a territory of rela- | 
ti¥@y low traffic density. 

Emphasis is placed on the higher level | 
of rates, and resulting earnings, on | 
canned-goods which applies from the | 
Wisconsin points to Memphis and New 
Orleans than from the same points to 
Oklahoma destinations in higher-rated 
territory. To the latter territory the 
rates from all Wisconsin points are the 
same as from Chicago. Defendants say 
that this is because Oklahoma is reached 
through Missouri River crossings and 
the distance from all Wisconsin points 
to the Missouri River approximates that 
from Chicago to the river, whereas to 
the Mississippi Valley the Wisconsin 
points are north and beyond Chicago. 

Rates from Wisonsin, complainants | 
point out, have been advanced as much 
as 100 per cent over the June 24, 1918, 
rates, although during the same period 
the value of evaporated milk has re- 
mained the same at New Orleans and 
when shipped to Memphis has decreased 
from $4.75 to $4.60 per case. Tle can- 
ning industry as a whole in Wisconsin, | 
according to complainants and interven- 
ers, has not been profitable and onc im- 
portant feature of the situation is the 
severe competition encountered both | 
from the East and West, as well as from 
intermediate points in Illinois and cen- 
tral territory. 








Increase in Tariffs 


Levied from Wisconsin 

The rates asasiled on canned goods are | 
also compared with rates on other arti- | 
cles similar to those instanced in No. 
17776 and previously discussed. They | 
are all intended to show that the rates 
on canned goods yield disproportionately 
high earnings and accordingly bear 
more than their share of the burden of 
transportation. 

Complainants and interveners point 
out also that these exhibits show that the 
rates on canned goods from a large part 
of Wisconsin to the Mississippi Valley 
are constructed on a combination basis, 
with the St. Paul rates as maxima, but 
that the rates on the other articles, such 
as potatoes, are blanketed over most of 
the State or have comparatively small 
differentials. 

In justification of the present level of 
rates on canned goods from Wisconsin, 
the defendants operating in that terri- 
tory stress the lighter traffic density of 
their lines as compared with those in offi- | 
cial and southern territories and the fact 
that many of the shipping points are lo- 
cated on branch lines. They also point 
to their unsatisfactory financial condi- 
tion as a reason for not disturbing the 
present canned-goods rates which, they 
say, we have permitted in two recent de- 
cisions to be raised on traffic to southern 
Illinois groups and St. Louis, and on traf- 
fic to eastern destinations. In the former 
case, however, the question was largely 
one of removing undue prejudice. 

Defendants show by exhibits that the 
preesnt rates from Wisconsin to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are considerably below 
the combination basis on Chicago and 
St. Louis. Thus they compare the rate 
of 54 cents from Madison to Memphis 
with a combination rate to the same des- 
tination of 67 cents, made up of 16 cents | 
to Chicago and 51 cents beyond. 





Differential Opposed 
By Defendants 


The present rate adjustment, they say, 
has removed «!so any complaint against 
the rates from the St. Paul group which 
might formerly have existed. Thus the 
rate from St. Paul to New Orleans was 
formerly 83 cents, or 22 cents higher 
than the rate of 61 cents from Mil- 
waukee. In our original report we found 
that the St. Paul rate should be reduced 
5 cents, making a spread of 17 cents. 
The present St. Paul rate is 84 cents, or 
only 18 cents higher than the Milwaukee 
rate of 71 cents. Defendants still main- 
tain that distances from the various 
points in the St. Paul group should be 
figured through Chicago instead of 
through Madison and over the line of the 
Illinois Central beyond. On this theory, 
they contend, Middleton was not entitled 
to the differential of 2 cents over Madi- 
son prescribed in our former decision. 

The rates found reasonable in our orig- 
inal report were prescribed to bring about 
a proper relation between the various 
points in Wisconsin and with rates from 
Illinois and other territories to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and without consideration 
of the present increased rates, proposed 
after the hearing in this case and al- 
lowed to become effective a short time 
before the decision therein was an- 
nounced. f 

The present canned-goods rates, insti- 
tuted by defendants to bring the rates 
from Wisconsin into harmony with the 
readjustment from Illinois and central 
territories to the valley, has somewhat 
changed the relationships previously 
considered, and, in the case of Middleton, 
at least, our finding has not been fol- 
lowed. The present rate from St. Paul 
is comparatively lower than it was for- 
merly and should now be approved from 
that and other points in the more distant 
part of the present group taking the St. 
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| without recourse to legislation. 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 

ers; among the latter were Messrs, J. 
E. and W. P. McPhee. Mr. C. C. Schrep- 
ferman, prominent Denver contractor and 
president of the Denver Water Board, 
The meeting at 
Oakland, Calif., was presided over by E. 
W. Shaw, manager of the Builders Ex- 
change of Aiameda County, who said: 
“I do not think I ever saw such an en- 
thusiastic reception given to any new 
project of this nature before.” 

United States Congressman Albert 
Carter, of California, officiated as toast- 
master. ; 

During the tour, attention was called 
to the economies involved in a wider 
use of short-length lumber since it is 
general practice to quote short lengths 
at prices considerable below the price 
asked for standard long length lumber 
of equal grade. The utilization of short- 
length lumber, Mr. Holtman pointed out, 
will enable the home builder to cut down 
costs without sacrificing anything 
construction, it will increase the profit 
of both the millman and the retailer, 
and soive the problem of reforestation 
Hun- 
dred of thousands of: small houses and 
farm structures are being built in the 


| United States every year and wherever 


in their construction long lengths of lum- 
ber are used when lengths less than 
eight feet long would serve the pur- 
pose just as well the result is waste. 

A prominent organization building 
standardized houses states that “refer- 
ring to your recent letter, making in-\ 
quiry concerning our use of short-length 
lumber, would advise that we developed 
this idea some 20 years ago, when we 
originated our system of house construc- 
tion, and it has ever since been one of 
the reasons for the very low cost of our 
product and the substantial savings we 
have effected for home builders through- 
out these years. 

“We initiated the axiom that ‘the lum- 
ber that is wasted costs just as much 


| as the lumber that is user,’ and through 
| our system of construction and by the 


utilization of short lengths purchased 
from the surplus stocks of mills, we have 
effected a saving in materials approxi- 
mately 18 per cent, compared with the 
footage used in houses built through the 
usual methods. 

“We have watched the Department of 
Commerce’s development of the short 
length idea for several years with much 
approval. 

“The use of short lengths by us 
started primarily in the design of the 
house, in the establishment of sizes of 
rooms, location of doors, windows, etc. 

“We do not use short lengths as substi- 
tute for long lengths but we do purchase 
short lengths instead of long lengths for 
the specific uses where the design calls 
for short lengths and cannot be used 
long. 

Percentage Is Estimated. 

“Our study has led us to the fact 
that approximately 24 per cent of all 
lumber going into construction of small 
homes comes within the classification of 
short lengths.” 

The Committee on Wood Utilization 
has developed a report on “The Market- 
ing of Short-Length Lumber,” which can 
be purchased for 10 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. This report tells what short-length 
lumber is, gives figures on the prices and 
potential production of short lengths and 
describes the consumers’ side of short 
lengths and points out actual savings on 
urban and rural buildings which result 
from the purchase of short-length lum- 
ber. This publication also tells how much 
lumber in the various building items for 
various types and kinds of houses you 
can save by using short lengths. Garage 
furniture, such as bins, tire racks, oil 
drum racks and other articles that are 


| to be found on the premises of many a 


man who has made them of odds and 
ends can also be made of lumber less 
than eight feet long. 

Economy Declared Aim. 

All of the projects relating to build- 
ing and construction undertaken by the 
committee have construction economy as 
their aim. The end-matching of lumber, 
another project undertaken by the com- 
mittee, will tend to increase the percent- 
age of short-length lumber that can be 
used in the building field and thus in- 
crease the economies that can be derived. 
A report on End-matched Softwood and 
Its Uses is now available and can be 
purchased for 5 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 
Paul rates. The present rates are rela- 
tively too high, even after allowance is 
made for the unfavorable transportation 
conditions in Wisconsin territory, from 
certain less distant points which former- 
ly were lower than St. Paul, but which 
now practically have these rates as 
maxima. 

Upon consideration of the record our 
former finding that the rates from Mid- 
dleton should not exceed the contempo- 
raneous rates from Madison by more 
than 2 cents is affirmed. We further find 
that the rates from Richland Center, 
Chilton, Berlin, Sparta, and Neillsville 
and any other points in Wisconsin no 
farther from Madison or Milwaukee, 
whichever is nearer, are and for the fu- 
ture will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed the cone 
temporaneous rates from Madison and 
Milwaukee to the same destinations by 
more than 8 cents per 100 pounds; and 
that rates throughout the balance of the 
‘erritory here considered are not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise: unlawful: ' 

An appropriate order will be entered, 
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Proof of Exhaustion of Remedies Held Unnecessary 


Where Firm, With Debts Unpaid, 


Right to Take Case to 
Federal Court Upheld 


Judgment Said to Have No 
Application Where Only 
Remedy Is in Equity. 


SAMUEL F. Coss, DEW1LTON C. PARLETT 
AND Howarp F. Scott, APPELLANTS, V. 
INTERSTATE MORTGAGE CORPORATION, A 
Bopy CorPoraATE, DULY INCORPORATED 
AND ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF DELAWARE AND HAVING 
ITs PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN THE STATE OF 
New York, No. 2578; Circuit CouRT 
or APPEALS, FouRTH CIRCUIT. , 
This was a suit to enforce in equity 

the liabiilty of defendant under its as- 

sumption of the liabilities of a defunct 


company, as well as to enforce the equi- 


table lien or trust which arose in favor | 


itors of . t Cc any 
of the creditors of the defunct company | ™ duc oj . (21 
when. without paying its debts, it trans- | Is the Bankers Mortgage Company a | 
ferred its entire assets to defendant and | necessary | 
| Is the joining of the three complainants 


practically ceased to exist. 

W. Conwell Smith and_ Isaac Lobe 
Stras (Joseph -L. Donovan and C. R. Wat- 
tenscheidt on brief) for appellants, and 
J. Purdon Wright for appellee. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Parker delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text | 
follows: 


whatsoever, whether by suit at law or 
in equity, against the said Bankers 
Mortgage Company would necessarily 
have been and are and will be wholly 
futile and ineffective.” It contained 
also the further allegation: “That ever 
since the 16th of July, 1928, the said 
Bankers Mortgage Company, being then 
and having been theretofore insolvent, 
has failed and ceased to maintain its 
corporate organization and, existence 
has discontinued and abandoned its cor- 
porate business, has, as herein stated, 
whilst insolvent, aliened all its prop- 
erty and assets to the defendant cor- 
poration and has ceased to exist.” 
The appeal from the order sustain- 
ing the motion to dismiss the bill pre- 
sents three questions for our consider- 
ation: (1) Can complainants sue in 


equity to enforce against defendant, or | 
| against the property transferred to it | 


by the Bankers Mortgage Company, 
claims against that company which have 
not been reduced to judgment? 9 (2) 
to the suit? and 


party (3) 


a misjoinder of parties? We shall con- 


sider these in order. 


On the first question the position of | 
defendant is that a suit in equity can- | 


not be maintained by creditors to set 
aside a fraudulent conveyance, or to 
subject property of the debtor to the 
satisfaction of their claims until judg- 


} ment has been obtained and execution 


Fraud and Deceit Are 


Set Forth in Charges 

Samuel F. Cobb, DeWilton C. Partlett 
and Howard F. Scott, citizens of Mary- 
land, were complainants in the court be- 
low, and the Interstate Mortgage Corpo- 
ration of Delaware with its principal | 
office in New York was defendant. We 
shall refer to them in this opinion in 
accordance with the positions which they 
occupied there. The appeal is from an | 
order dismissing the bill of complaint; 
and the only question presented is 
whether, considering the allegations of | 
the bill to be true, such a case is stated 
as entitles complainants to equitable re- 
lief; for it is settled that on such mo- ; 
tion the averments of the bill must be 
taken as admitted. Hill v, Wallace 259 
U. S. 44, 61. 

The bill was filed by complainants in 
behalf of themselves and any other cred- 
itors of the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany, a Maryland corporation, who 
might desire to intervene. It set forth 
that complainants had been induced by 
fraud and deceit to subscribe to and pay 
for stock in the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany, which was absolutely worthless, 
and that because of the fraud and deceit 
practiced upon them they had ‘claims 
against that company for the amounts 
which they had paid to it, the total of 
their claims being in excess of $10,000.00. 
It alleged that all of the assets of the 
Bankers Mortgage Company had been 
transferred to the defendant Interstate 
Mortgage Corporation, and that, in con- | 
nection with the transfer, the defendant 
had “expressly assumed all the liabilities 
of the Bankers Mortgage Company to 
its creditors, including the plaintiffs and 
all other subscribers to its stock in the 
same situation and plight as the plain- 
tiffs.” It described a part of the assets 
transferred to defendant, and prayed 
that defendant Le enjoined from dispos- 
ing of them and that a receiver be ap- | 
pointed to take charge of same to the 
end that they might be liquidated and 
distributed to creditors under order 
court. 

With 


assets 


OL 


transfer of the 
Mortgage Com- 


respect to the 

of the Bankers 
pany to defendant, it was alleged not 
only ’that in connection therewith de- 
fendant had expressly assumed the lia- | 
bilities of the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany, including the liability to com- 
plainants, but also that defendant con- 
trolled the action of the Bankers Mort- 
gage Company through stock ownership | 
and had secured the transfer fraudu- 
lently, knowing that the Bankers Mort- 
gage Company was insolvent, and in- 
tending to get possession of its assets 
in fraud the rights of complaints 
and without intending to pay the lia- 
bilities which it had assumed. The bill 
further alleged that by placing the as- 
sets in the possession of a foreign cor- 
poration without a agent in 
the State, it was intended to place them 
beyond the reach of complainants and 
other creditors of the Bankers Mortgage 
Company. 


precess 


Has Aliened Its Property 
And Has Ceased to Exist 

As to the status of the Bankers Mort- 
gage Company, the bill alleged that 
it had become a defunct corporation 
“with its organization distintegrated, its 
assets disposed of, its corporate and 
business operations ended, a vote for 
its dissolution and its officers | 
and promoters had entered the service | 
of the defendant cdérporation or had 
fled from the State of Maryland, its of- : 
fices and office furniture, books, papers 
and effects being taken into the 
session the defendant company, 
that any proceeding proceedings | 


passed, 


pos- | 
of so 
or 


} returned unsatisfied. 


| ordinary cases. 
| S. 451; Scott v. Neely, 140 U. S. 106; 


| tion and plight as the plaintiff’s.” 


| trines 


Undoubtedly, this 
is the rule of the Federal Courts in 
Cates v. Allen, 149 U. 


Hollins v. Brierfield Coal & Iron Co., 
150 U. S. 3871; D. A. Tompkins Co. v. 
Catawba Mills, 82 Fed. 780. This rule, 
however, its only applicable where a 
complainant’s right to equitable relief 
depends upon a showing that he has ex 
hausted his remedies at law and is with- 
out reliedy save in equity. It has no 
application to a case where his 
remedy is in equity, 


will recognize or to enforce an equita- 
ble lien or a trust. Day v. Washburn, 
24 Howard Case v. Beauregard, 
101 U. S. 688. In this case, we think, 
complainants assert rights against de- 
fendant under its assumption of the 
liabilities of the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany and also rights in the property 
transferred by that company which only 
a_ court of equity can enforce, and con- 
sequently the obtaining of judgment and 
the return of execution need not be 
shown. 


o- 
352; 


Defendant Expressly 


| Assumed Liabilities 


The bill alleges, and as stated above 
must assume the allegation to be 
true, that in connection with the trans- 
fer made to it the defendant expressly 
assumed all of the liabilities of the 
Bankers Mortgage Company to its credi- 
tors, “including plaintiffs and all other 
subscribers to its stock in the same condi- 
This 
assumption of liabilities as a considera- 
tion for the transfer of assets conferred 
no right upon the creditors of the Bank- 


we 


| ers Mortgage Company to sue defendant 


upon their claims at law, but it did give 
them the right to sue defendant in equity 
enforce in their own behalf the 
promise made to the Bankers Mortgage 
Company for their benefit. Such suit is 
allowed by equity upon the theory that 
as a result of the contract and transfer 
the defendant became the _ principal 
debtor and the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany a mere surety, and that to avoid 
circuity of action equity will enforce the 
obligation of the principal debtor for the 
benefit of the creditor. Keller v. Ash- 
ford, 133 U. S. 610, 623; Johns v. Wil- 


to 


| son, 180 U. S. 440; Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co. v. Silver King Consol. Mining | 


Co. (C. C. A. 8th) 204 Fed. 166; Black- 
more v. Parkes (C. C. A. 6th) 81 Fed. 
899; Goodyear Shoe Machinery Co. v. 
Dancel (C. C. A. 2nd) 119 Fed. 692; 
s. c. 120 Fed. 839; s. ¢. 137 Fed. 157: 
Ss. ¢C. 
Works Co. v. 
claiming Works, 


United States Rubber Re- 
276 Fed. 613, 615. 

In the case of Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co. y. Silver King Consol. Mining 
Co., supra, which involved the right to 
sue in equity to enfarce the promise of 
the transferee of the property of a cor- 
poration to pay its Judge 
Sanborn, speaking for the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit, stated 
the rule as follows: 

“When a 


obligations. 


grantee contracts with his 


| grantor to pay the latter’s debt or obli- 
| gation in payment 


or in part payment, 
for the conveyance, the creditor or ob- 
ligee may accept and appropriate that 
contract to himself and maintain a suit 
in equity to enforce it. In that event 
the grantee becomes the principal debtor 
and the grantor the surety, and the cred- 
itor’s suit stands on the equitable doc- 
that the creditor may have the 
of any security or obligation 
by the principal debtor to the 
sfrety, and that to avoid circuity of ac- 
tion—that is to say, an action by the 
creditor against the original debtor and 


benefit 
given 


T 


ransterred Assets 


only | 
as where he seeks | 
| to establish a liability which only equity 


144 Fed. 679; Philadelphia Rubber | 


Decision Is Reversed 
And Cause Remanded 


Definition Is Made on Indispen- 
sable Parties to Final De- , 
termination of Suit. 


a subsequent action by the latter against 
his grantee—the creditor may be, and is 
in equity, substituted for the promisee, 
the grantor.” 

And not only is the bill cognizable 
because it seeks ® enforce against the 
defendant an obligation enforcible only 
in equity, but also because it asks that 
the assets transferred be applied to the 
satisfaction of the claims of creditors 
under a lien enforcible in equity. When 
these assets were transferred to defend- 
ant under a promise on defendants part 
to assume the liabilities of the Bankers 
Mortgage Company, though no express 
| lien was retained to secure the payment 
| of the debts thus ar amed, yet an equit- 
able lien arose and the assets transferred 
were chargeable with the payment of the 
liabilities, the assumption of which con- 
stituted the consideration for the trans- 
fer. Blackmore v. Parkes, supra, at p. 
900. Whether the so-called “trust fund 
doctrine” be strictly followed or not, 
there can be no doubt, we think, that 
where one corporation transfers all of 


its assets to another and _ practically 


ceases to exist without having paid its 


debts, the purchasing corporation takes 
the property so transferred subject to a 


lien or charge in favor of the creditors 


of the selling corporation, which a court 
of equity will egforce. Luedecke v. Des 
Moines Cabinet Co., 140 Iowa 223, 118 
N. W. 456, 82 L. R. A. (N. S.) 616; 


Thompson on Corporations, Vol. 5, par. 
6547; Fletcher Cyclopedia Corporations, | 
Howard, 


Vol. 7, par.4757; R. R. Co. v. 
7 Wall. 392, 409; Kansas City Ry. v. 
Guardian Trust Co., 240 U. S. 166; Low- 
ther et al. v. Lowther Kauffman Oil & 
Coal Co., 75 W. Va. 171, 83 S. E. 49; 
Cole v. Millerton Iron Co., 133 N. Y. 
164, 28 Am. Rep. 615; Baker Motor Ve- 
hicle Co. v. Hunter (C. C. A. 2nd) 258 


Fed. 894; Safety Car Lighting & Heat- | 


ing Co. v. U. S. Light & Heating Co., 2 
Fed. (2d) 384. 


Assumption of Debts 
Constituted a Lien 

In B. & O. Tel. Co. v. Interstate Tel. 
Co. (C. C. A. 4th) 54 Fed. 50, this Court 


had under consideration a case in which 
it appeared that the B. & O. Railroad | 


Company had sold the property of a 
| telegraph company which, it controlled 
and had received and appropriated the 
proceeds of sale. In holding that the 
fund so derived could be reached by the 
other creditors of the telegraph com- 
pany, the Court, speaking through Judge 
Simonton, said: 

“The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, using this control, sold the whole 
of the property operated, controlled, 
managed, and owned by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Telegraph Company to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and received 
and appropriated the proceeds of the sale. 
Thereupon the telegraph company be- 
came and was totally insolvent. As this 
telegraph company was a_ corporation 
under the circumstances stated, its prop- 

| erty and assets a trust fund for 
the payment of all of its creditors. Cur- 
ran v. Arkansas, 15 How 304; Sawyer v. 
Hoag, 17 Wall, 620. When, therefore, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
pany took possession of controlled, and 


were 


appropriated this property and its pro- | 


ceeds, it took them impressed with these 
trusts, and is bound by them. This re- 
sult follows, whether it acted as sole 
beneficial owner of all its stock, or as 
creditor who had made large advances, 
or ag principal who had placed large 
and valuable assets in the hands of its 
| agent, as ostensible owner, and thus se- 
| cured its credit, or as vendor who had 
sold on credit without taking mortgag2 
security, or as lessor who hod entered 


’ 


upon the possession of its lessee.’ 


No Showing of Exhaustion 
Of Remedies Held Necessary 
Since, therefore, this sui€ is maintain- 
able to enforce in equity the liability 
of defendant under its assumption of che 
liabilities of the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
pany, as well as to enforce the equitable 
lien or trust which arose in favor of the 
| creditors of the Bankers Mortgage Com- 
| pany, when, without paying its debts, it 
| transferred its entire to defend- 
ant and practically ceased to exist, no 
showing exhaustion of remedies at 
law is necessary. As said by Mr. Justice 
Strong, speaking for the Supreme Court 
in Case v. Beauregard, supra: 
oe * it may be said that whenever 
a creditor has a trust in his favor, or a 
lien upon property for the debt due him, 
he may go into equity without exhaust- 
ing legal processes or remedies. Tap- 
pan v. Evans, 11 N. H. 311; Holt v. Ban- 
croft, 30 Ala. 193. Indeed, in those cases 
in which it has been held that obtaining 
a judgment, and issuing an execution, 
is necessary before a court of equity 


assets 


of 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cleveland, 
June 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue 

Tota! inel. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses . 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
6 Months 

1926 
35,624,498 3 
7,863,505 
45,327,808 
4,989,533 
9,747,747 
16,436,690 1 


1926 
5,830,699 
1,515,420 
8,004,951 
1,060,32 
1,655,140 
2,602,636 


1927 
34,006,291 
7,653,479 
45,419,824 
5,224,731 
9,848,289 
17,076,730 


1927 


3,580,437 


1,027,541 


Hudson Co. 
6 Months 
1926 
18,336,033 
1,590,167 
21,137,418 
2,495,658 
5,363,13 
7,571,762 


Delaware & 
June 
1927 
17,994,321 
1,516,139 
20,885,395 
2,691,512 
5,879,107 
7,716,370 


1926 
2,712,605 
269,804 
4,233,365 
426,912 
995,102 
»263,748 


092,600 
249,986 


482,374 


,236,510 


| does 








Com- ! 


Tota! expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc. ....-.+0- 
Net after rents aus 
Average miles operated ....... 
Operating ratio .......- 


server 


5,881,912 


£744,540 

119,936 
,323,396 
£205,389 
2,397.32 


771 


5,807,544 
2,197,407 


35,108,375 
10,315,949 
2,483,419 
7,825,732 
7,208,771 
2,397.32 


72.3 


34,073,908 
11,253,900 
2,690,918 
8,546,071 
8,052,531 
2,591.46 
75.2 


2,956,559 
625,878 
117,000 
506,756 
501,205 

881.83 
82.6 


2,902,340 
1,331,023 
88,000 
1,242,569 
1,258,427 
881.86 
68.6 


17,559,664 
3,020,701 
702,000 
2,623,254 
2,429,024 
881.83 
84.1 


16,600,497 
4,536,921 
528,000 
4,007,393 
3,775,068 
881.86 
18.5 


can be asked to set aside fraudulent dis- 
positions of a debtor’s property, the rea- 
son given is that a general creditor has 
no lien. And when such bills have been 
sustained without a judgment at law, it 
has been to enable the creditor to obtain 
a lien, either by judgment or execution, 
But when the bill asserts a lien, or a 
trust, and shows that it can be made 
available only by the aid of a chancellor, 
it obviously makes a case for his inter- 
ference.” . 

See also Wyman v. Wallace 201 U. S. 


230, 242; George v. Wallace (C. C. A. | u 
that the defendant had made sufficient 


8th) 135 Fed. 286, 292; Fraser v. Cole 
(C. C. A. 7th) 214 Fed. 556; Okmulgee 
Window Glass Co. v. Frink (C. C. A. 8th) 
260 Fed. 159. 

The next question is whether the Bank- 
ers Mortgage Company is an indispen- 
sable party to the suit; and, in consid- 
ering this question, the first inquiry is 
what constitutes an indispensable party. 
We have been able to find no better an- 
swer to this inquiry that what was said 
by Judge Sanborn in the Cilver King Co- 
alition Mines Co. Case, supra (204 Fed. 
at 169), quoted in part in brief of coun- 
sel for appellee, as follows: 
Definition Is Made of 
An Indispensable Party 


“An indispensable party is one who 
has such an interest in the subject-mat- 


ter of the controversy that a final de- | 
h | had infringed these 


cree cannot be rendered between the 
other parties to the suit without radi- 
cally and injuriously affecting his in- 
terest, or without leaving the contro- 
versy in such a situation that its final 
determination may be inconsistent with 
equity and good conscience. Every other 
party who has any interest in the con- 
troversy or subject-matter which is sep- 
arable from the interest of the other 
parties before the court, so 
will not necessarily be directly 
injuriously affected by a decree which 
complete justice between 
is a proper party to a_ suit. 
he is not an indispensable party, and if 


his presence would oust the jurisdiction | 


of the court the suit may proceed with- 


| out him” 


In no sense, we think, can the Bankers 


Mortgage Company be said under this | 
definition to be an indispensable party. | 


It cannot be said a decree herein can- 


not be rendered without radically and in- | 


juriously affecting its interest, for it has 
no interest to be affected, having trans- 
ferred all of its assets to the defendant, 
which in turn has assumed all of its ob- 
ligations. A decree herein will affect the 
interests of defendant, therefore, but 
cannot possibly affect the interests of 
the Bankers Mortgage Company. For the 
same reason, it cannot be said that with- 


| out the presence of the Bankers Mort- 


gage Company the controversy will be 


| left in such situation that its final de- 


termination may be inconsistent with 
equity and good conscience. No reason 
has been suggested, and we think of no 
reason, why any result which may be 
reached in this case would be inequitable 
or unjust because of the Bankers Mort- 
gage Company not being bound by the 
decree. No Wuch situation can arise as 
complainants’ establishing a claim for 
a larger amount against defendant than 
defendant could establish against the 
Bankers Mortgage Company; for, what- 
ever the liability established by com- 
plainants, defendant must pay it with 
no right of recovery over against that 
company, which, moreover, has nothing 
from which recovery might be satisfied 
even if the right existed. The Bankers 
Mortgage Company is a mere name, 
without assets and withoyt organization, 
the defendant being the real and only 
party -interested in defending the suit. 
We do not think that the jurisdiction 
of the court is defeated by the failure 
to join such corporation as defendant, 
when by the utmost stretch of the im- 
agination no purpose can be suggested 
which would be served by its joinder. 
Same Point Involved 

In Previous Decision 

The_same point involved here was be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Eighth Circuit, in the Silver: King 
Coalition Mines Co. case, from which we 
have quoted, and the necessity for 
joinder was denied. Dancel v. Goodyear 
Shoe Machine Company supra (see 137 
Fed. 157 and 144 Fed. 679) was a suit 
in equity to recover from a corporation 
t@ which all of the assets of another 
corporation had been transferred, and 
which, as in this case, had assumed all 
the liabilities of the other corporation. 
The same point was raised there as here, 
that the transferring corporation was a 
necessary party to the suit. The Circidit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit, 
in affirming the right to proceed without 
joining that corporation, said: 

“It is manifest from the record that 
the Connecticut company is de facto, if 
not de jure, defunct; it can nave no 
possible interest in the controversy; and, 
even it not actually dissolved, its pres- 
ence on the record can serve no useful 
purpose, even were it possible to reach 
it with process.” 

See also Keller v. Ashford, 133 U. S. 
610, 626; Bank of Commerce & Trusts 
of Richmond, Va. v. McArthur et al. (C. 
C. A. 5th) 256 Fed. 84, 86. 

We have carefully considered the de- 
cision in Swan Land and Cattle Co. v. 
Frank 148 U. S. 603, and while ther 
is a surface resemblance between that 
case and the case at bar, we think that 
they are fundamentally different and 
that the principles there decided are not 
controlling here, That was a suit to en- 
force the liability of stockholders among 
whom the corporation had distributed its 
assets in fraud of its creditors. We think 
that there is a manifest difference be- 
tween such a case and one where, as in 
the «Ase at assets of one cer 
poration are transferred to another on 
an agreement that the latter assume its 
liabilities. The question presented here 
upon the allegations of the bill, in its 
final analysis, comes to this: Is equity 
powerless to grant reiief to the creditors 
of an insolvent and defunct corporation 
whose property has been fradulently ob- 
tained by a foreign corporation by con- 
trol exercised through stock ownership, 
where it is alleged that the foreign cor- 
poration which has assumed its liabili- 
ties has no intention of making payment 
but, on the contrary, is about to remove 
from the State the assets transferred to 


bar, ine 


| defendants 


that if | 
or | : 
| motion for leave to reopen the case in 


them, | 
But | 


D. W. Bostrey Co. ET AL. V. Epwarp J. 
Wirrs, No. 7630; Circurr Court oF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. é 
The Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 


showing of newly found evidence of 
prior use of the invention, and had suf- 
ficiently excused its delay, and therefore 


| it authorized the District Court to hear 


a motion to reopen the case for further 
evidence. 

Munday, Clarke & Carpenter for ap- 
pellants. John H. Bruninga and John 
H. Cassidy for appellee. 

The full text of Judge Sanborn’s 
opinion (concurred in by Judge Booth) 
follows: 

On September 25, 1926, the District 


| Court below rendered its decree in this 
| case to the effect that letters patert® No. 


1481451 and letters patent No. 1516130 
were valid, were owned by the complain- 
ant below Wirfs, the appellee here, that 
the defendants below D. W. Bosley Com- 
pany and others, the appellants here, 
patents, that they 
continuing the in- 
complainant should 
and the profits the 
the in- 


were enjoined from 
fringement, that the 
recover his damages 
had derived from 
fringements. 

The defendants appealed from this de- 
cree and on February 10, 1927, when the 
case was argued and submitted on the 
appeal, the appellants submitted also a 
motion and supporting affidavits for per- 
mission to present to the trial court a 


that court, there to amend its answer 
and present evidence of a newly discov- 
ered public use of gaskets like those 
patented to the appellee more than two 
years before either of the appellee’s ap- 
plications for his patent was filed in the 
Patent Office. 


Question of Negligence 
Is Opened by Appeal ; 
This motion presents two questions: 
First, do the affidavits render it quite 
probable that if the testimony sought 
establishes the facts set forth in the 
affidavits’ those facts would probably 
lead the court to a conclusion substan- 
tially different from that it. has already 


lants been so negligent or dilatory in 
searching for and proving the prior use 
they are now seeking to prove that a 
court of equity, which is said to be in- 
duced to act only by conscience, good 
faith and reasonable diligence, ought to 
deny their motion? 

The affidavits presented by the appel- 





lants incline our minds to the view that 
they have been made by men of good 
character, who intended to tell the truth, 
that the affiants were so situated and 
engaged that they probably had knowl- 
edge regarding the material facts stated 
in their affidavits, and that if these 


statements should be proved to be true | 


they would be likely to lead the court 
below to a different result from its 
earlier conclusion. 

Mr. Henry Ward testified that he had 
been since 1913 one of the partners in 


| the Ward Refrigerator & Manufactur- 


ing Company ir their business conducted 


near Los Angeles, Calif., that he has | 


been and is factory superintendent of 
that business, that in the year 1917 the 
firm developed a type of packing for cold 
storage doors composed of a more or 
less tubular body, the filling of which 


form of cotton twine, that this body was 
encased in a suitable fabric, 
water proof, that a laterally projecting 


' and longitudinally extending attaching 


flange formed ef the edges of the fabric 
strip extended from the covering, that 


| in the year 1917 the firm had an order 


for the Unite’? States Government, that 
this. order was filled and shipped in 1917 


United States, that he signed up for 
service on June 7, 1917, that he left for 
service in November, 1917, and was “dis- 
charged from service in San Francisco 
on or about April 20, 1919, and immedi- 
ately came back and went to work in 
his firm. 

Mr. Ward then describes in his affi- 
davit the forms in which the gaskets or 
packings, which were made and sold by 
his firm, by words and by drawings at- 
tached and made a part of his affidafit, 
which clearly disclose the fact that these 
gaskets or packings embodied the al- 
leged improvements patented in the pat- 


it for the purpose of defeating the rights | 


of creditors? Or, to state question in 
another way, is relief in such case to 
be denied until the property is removed 
from the jurisdiction, while complainants 


are seeking to obtain judgments at law 
against a corporaiton which has no as- 


sets and the liabilities of which have 
been assumed by the corporation against 
which relief is sought, or because com- 


plainants have failed to join as a party | 
the defunct corporation whose joinder | 
| could serve no imaginable purpose? As 


has been well said, the arm of equity is 
not shortened or palsied; and in the light 


| of the decisions above cited we have no | 
doubt of the power to grant relief under 


the circumstances set forth in the bill. 


We see no merit in the point as to | 


misjoinder. Complainants claim a com- 
mon interest, and one cemmon also with 


other creditors of the Bankers Mortgage | 


Company, in the assets transferred by 
it to the defendant. 


vene. We think that there can be no 
question that this was the proper prac- 
tice. Day v. Washburn 24 Howard 352; 
Talley v. Curtain (C. C. A. 4th) 54 Fed. 
43; Pomeroy Equitable Remedies, par. 
894, Equity Jurisprudence Vol. 5, par. 
2317, p. 5137. 

For the reasons stated, we think that 
the learned District Judge erred in dis- 
missing the bill, and the order dismiss- 
ing same is accordingly reversed, and 
the cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent herewith. 

Reversed and remanded. 

July 5, 1927, 


reached? and, second, have the appel- | 











The suit is brought | 
in behalf of themselves and such others | 
of the creditors as may desire to inter- | 


_ 
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| Patent Case Remanded to District Court | 
To Consider New Evidence on Prior Use: 


nn 


Defendant in Infringement Suit Found to Have Shown 
Good Reason for Delay in Obtaining Proofs. 


ents in suit. He further states in his 
affidavit that Mr. Leslie niade some 200 
to 300 feet of this packing, that while 
he was in the service the members of 


his firm were buying black oilcloth from | 


Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago, and 
the Hoegge & Sons and Downie Broy., 
both of Los Angeles, were doing the 
turning and sewing for them, thai the 
books of the firm show 2 purchase from 
Marshall Field & Co. of the oilcloth Oc- 
tober 21, 1918, paid for December 10, 
1918. 


Mr. E. J. Lesiie made an_ affidavit in | 


which he stated that before the 24th of 
January, 1918, he sewed a fair amount 
of packings for the Ward Company of 
the particular construction showy in 
drawings No. 1 and No. 2 of Ward’s 
atiidavit, which drawings disclose the 
patented improvements claimed by the 
appellee, and that he i‘xes the date Jan- 
uary 24, 1918, by the fact that he sold 
his house on that day and moved away 
within a few days. 
Mr. Ward in his affidavit to the effect 
that the Ward Company was making 
and selling these gaskets or patkings 
embodyi..g th: patented improvements 
claimed by the appellee in 1918 is cor- 


| thereto 
The statements of , 


roborated 'y th2 testimony of otLer wit- | 


nesses and by statements in their affi- 
davits of entries in the books the 
Ward Company disclosing the purchase 


ot 


of materials in that and the succeeding | 


year for this purpose. 


These affidavits are not accompanied ! 
by any of the gaskets or packings which | 


the affiant states were made and sold 


| during the years 1917 and 1918 and we 
| recognize the general rule that oral evi- 
| dence of 


prior use without the thing 
used or without corroborative written 
evidence to the effect that 
is generally insufficient to overcome the 
grant of a patent unless it is clear, sat- 
isfactory and_ practically 


it was uscd } 


‘ 
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necinanieismat cman cincasacesceaaaaatitien 
defense of prior use had been pleaded 
and tried before the decree of September 
25, 1926, was rendered, will not be less 
than $400. 

We have now purposely determined in 


' this court, (1) the pertinency of the 


proposed evidence of the alleged newly 
discovered use, (2) the claimed estoppel 
by laches and (3) the condition on which, 
if the case is reopened, the issue regard- 
ing the newly discovered use may be 
tried# All other issues and questions are 
left to the court below with the hope 
that if the case is reopened: the evi- 
dence will be presenid soon to the court 
below for its disposition. Dunn Wire-Cut 
Lug Brick Co. v. Toronto Fire Clay 
Co., 259 Fed. 258, 265. 

The order will be, that the United 
States District Court below be and it is 


| hereby granted leave to hear, consider 
‘and decide a motion to it by the 


de- 


fendants below to open this case and if, 


! upon consideration of the evidence and 
; arguments of the respective parties on 


that motion, it decides to grant it, then 
on ccndjtion that the defendants below 
first pa} to the plaintiff four hundred 
dollars ($400), but on no other condition, 
thereafter to admit the competent and 
relevant proposed evidence as to the 
prior use specified in the motion relative 
in this case in this court, and 
such pther relevant and competent evi- 
dence on that subject as any of the 
parties to this suit may present and 
thereafter to consider and determine the 
case upon the record thereof thus sup- 
plemented. 
Filed June 8, 1927. 


Partnership Right 
Denied to Investors 
Board of Tax Appeals Reserves 
Finding of Deficiency 
in Taxes. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


| or of the profits from a particular ad- 


45, 61; National Hollow B. B. Co. v. In- ! 
| three associates iy buying and operating 
| the Beach lease, under the circumstances 
set out in the findings of fact, did not 
| thereby create a partnership but operated 


terchangeable B. B. To., 106: Fed, 693, 
703; but we are not deciding, nor have 
we the jurisdiction now to decide, what 
the effect of this oral evidence which the 


appellants seek to introduce may or will | 


be if received. 
The second question whether the 
appellants have been so negligent, so 


is 


conclusive: | venture or business, does not necessarily 
: ~ ose + COMMU -owner . “a # : 
Eibel Process Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U. S. | titute the co-owners partners. 


In our opinion the petitioner and his 


the property only as a joint adventure. 
Appeal of Florida Grocery Company. 1 
B. T. A. 412; Appeal of Ernest Woodruff, 


| 4 B. T. A. 842 (United States Daily, 


dilatory in searching out and presenting | 


proof of this alleged use that their late 
petition to permit it should be denied. 
The affidavits and letters pertinent to 
this issue which have been presented in 


| our, opinion disclose reasonable diligence 


to seek and present the general defense 
of prior use by the appellants. They 
disclose inquiry and search east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the appellants’ place 


| consent of the others. 


Yearly Index Page 2486, Vol. I.) Either 
of the parties here could have sold their 
interest in the Beach lease without the 
They never in- 


' tended to form a partnership. The peti- 


| rate businesses by themselves. 


tioner, Erwin and Cralle were all in sepa- 
The fol- 
petitioner’s 


lowing excerpt from the 


| testimony shows that similar ventures 


of business was at or near Chicago, II1., | 
that of the Ward Company was near Los | 


Angeles, Calif., this suit was commenced | ; 
| velopment and operation around over the 


on February 10, 1925, the appellants first 
discovered the alleged prior use here in 


| issue in December, 1926, and they have 


were quite common in the oil business: 


“At the time this Beach lease was 
purchased there was considerable oil de- 


; country and it was a very frequent thing 
| that a man would come in and say, ‘I 


been reasonably diligent since that time. , 


We are informed that there is another 


| suit involving the validity of these pat- 
| ents and awaiting the decision of this 
| case. 


If the existence and effect of this 
alleged prior use is not litigated and de- 


have bought a lease. Do you want to 
take an interest with me?’ or ‘I have 
bought_this or that’ and one or two or 
three or four would say, ‘Yes, I will take 
a little interest,’ and they would. Now 


| I never intended and it was taken on the 


cided in this case, it is very probable that | 


further litigation over it will arise and 
there has been no intentional negligence 
or dilatoriness on the part of the appel- 
lants. It is not strange that such a use 


z | as that now proposed to be proved so far 
was generally composed of cotton in the | . 


from Chicago and on the other side of 


| the mountains was not discovered earlier 
usually | 


and our conclusion is that the prayer of 
the petition should be granted, but not 
without ferms. 


, ated -as 


| these interests.’ 


same basis With the other three. they did 
not intend that this would be a joint 
yartnership. In fact it was never opez- 
such, and these transactions 
here were had on that same basis, the 
same intention of the parties, all taking 


The respondent argues that had a third 


: party been injured by the negligence of 


The appellee ought not to suffer dam- | 


age or loss that was not his fault. If 
this case is reopened and the issue as 
to the newly discovered use is tried, he 


before he went into the service of the ¥ will be put to the additional expense of 


another trial, the witnesses on this new 
issue are probably in or near California, 
many hundreds of miles from the court 
below and from the place of business of 
the appellee. It probable that he 
will be put to the expense of preparing 
another brief and another argument in 
this court. 

If the defense of prior use had been 
sought out and pleaded, the greater part 
of this additional expense would have 
been avoided. It seems to us therefore 
that it is just and equitable that the 
appellants should pay to the appellee 
these additional expenses as a condition 
of the reopening of this case. What the 
amount of those expenses will be cannot 
now be known, they must therefore be 
estimated, and we are of the opinion 
that, if the case is reopened by the court 
below, the appellee’s expenses beyond 
what would have sustained if the 


is 


he 


| liable. 


an employe of Ed Sheegog & Company 
there could have been no question: but 
that the petitioner as well as the three 
associates would have been personally 
Such liability may also eXist in a 
joint venture. Its existence alone does 
npt create a partnership within the mean- 
ing of that term as used in Section 218 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Since we have decided that Ed Sheegog 


| & Company was not a partnership it be- 


comes unnecessary to determine whether 
it was a partner in the Turner, Nobje and 
Fisher companies. The petitioner clearly 
was not a partner in any of these con- 
cerns. His relationship with respect to 
Turner & Sheegog and T. B. Noble & 
Company was no more than that of a 
joint adventurer. He had no relationship 
whatever with the J. A. Fisher & Com- 
pany. 

In our opinion, the respondent erred i 
including the $23,970 in petitioner’s # 
come for the year 1919. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Sternhagen and Arun- 
dell. 

July 26, 1927. 
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Patents 


Act of Congress ‘Governing Personnel 
of Banks Ruled to Be Constitutional 


—_——- - — 


Places Employes of State Bank Member of Federal Re- 
serve Sys’-m Subject to Revised Statutes. 


C. O. WESTFALL, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, NOs. 
4596, 4597; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
SixTH Circuit. 

A conspiracy to commit a crime, the 
court herein points out, is a different of- 
fense from the crime that is the object 
of the conspiracy. And, it was con- 
cluded, if conspirators who have joined 
in the actual commission of crime are 
separately punishable for both the con- 
spiracy and the substantive offense, the 
fact that one of such conspirators and 
principals in the substantive offense was 
incapable of independently committing 
such substantive offense cannot avoid the 
application of the established doctrine. 

Error to the District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan. 

Before Donahue and Moorman, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Hickenlooper, District 
Judge. The full text of the decision per 
curiam follows: 


Separate indictments were returned in 
the court below against the defendant 
Westfall, here plaintiff in error, one Carl 


(- W. Himmler and others. The indictment 


upon which the defendant was first tried 
charges that Himmler as branch man- 
ager of a certain State banking asso- 
ciation member of the Federal Reserve 
System, as the officer, agent and em- 
ploye of ti:e bank, and Westfall as aid- 
ing and abetting, violated section 5209 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
September 26, 1918 (Ch. 177, Sec. 7, 40 
Stat. 972; Comp. Stat. Sec. 9772; Title 
XII, Ch. 5, Sec. 592, U. S. Code), by 
which it is made a misdemeanor for any 
officer, director, agent or employe of 
any Federal reserve bank, or any mem- 
ber bank, to abstract any of the moneys, 
funds or credits of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, with intent to 
injure or defraud such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or to deceive any 
officer of such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or any agent or exam- 
iner appointed to examine the affairs 
of such Federal reserve bank or member 
bank. This section also provides that 
every person who, with like intent, aids 
and abets any officer, director, agent, em- 
ploye, or receiver in any violation of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of the 
same offense. 


After conviction upon the indictment 
for the substantive offense the same de- 
fendants were placed upon trial under 
an indictment charging conspiracy to 
commit the crime charged as a substan- 
tive offense in the first indictment. The 
plaintiff in error duly moved his dis- 
charge and the return of a verdict in his 
favor upon the ground that he had been 
already placed in jeopardy for the same 
offense in the previous trial. This mo- 
tion was overruled, a verdict of guilty 
was returned, and the court pronounced 
separate sentences of imprisonment in 
the Federal penitentiary, in the two 
cases, said sentences, however, running 
concurrently. 

The contention most earnestly urged 
upon the court, and which was applicable 
to both convictions, was that the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress of De- 
cember 23, 1913 (Ch. 6, Sec. 9, 38 Stat. 
259), as amended June 21, 1917 (Ch. 
32, Sec. 8, 40 Stat. 232; Comp. Stat., 
Sec. 9792; U. S. Code, Title XII,*Ch. 
8, Sec. 324), to the effect that officers, 
agents and employes of a State bank 
member of the Federal reserve system 
shall be subject to the provisions of and 
to the penalties prescribed by Sec. 5209 
of the Revised Statutes, was unconstitu- 
tional. This question was certifi ' to the 
Supreme Court and the contention is an- 
swered and the constitutionality of the 
provision is sustained by the opinion of 
that court delivered May 16, 1927 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 827, Volume II). We pass there- 
fore to a consideration of the other con- 
tentions of error in the trial of both 
cases. 


Number of Unpaid Items 


Were Carried as Cash 

The evidence disclosed that with the 
consent of the defendant Himmler a 
number of drafts, notes and checks of 
the defendant Westfall and the enter- 
prises with which he was associated had 
been permitted to accumulate in the 
hands of Himmler, were unpaid, and 
were carried as cash items, to the ag- 
gregate amount of approximately $9,650. 
ee that the bank examiners were 
about to enter upon an examination of 
the branch bank of which Himmler was 
manager, this fact was communicated to 
Westfall by telephone and several of his 
associates were given blank checks upon 
another bank and were sent to Himmler 
to cover the matter for the examination 
by giving checks upon the other bank 
for the aggregate amount of the de- 
linquent items, which new checks would 
appear as in the process of collection. 
In order that such checks might be paid 
upon preséntation the certificate of de- 
posit for $10,000 described in the indict- 
ment was given to the associates of 
Westfall, returned to him or brought to 
his notice, and deposited for the purpose 
of meeting the then outstanding checks. 
Upon these facts it was earnestly con- 
tended that Westfall could not have been 
guilty of aiding and abetting in ab- 
stracting the moneys, funds or credits of 
the Federal reserve member bank since 
the fact that the certificate had been 
issued did not come to his attention un- 
til afterward and the crime was com- 
plete as far as Himmler was concerned 
when the certificate was issued and de- 
livered. 

The indictment sets forth the means 
by which the funds of the bank were 
abstracted, and it is there thus alleged 
that there were no funds whatever on 
deposit for the payment of the certificate 
of deposit and no consideration of any 
kind moved to the bank therefor; that 
the certificate of deposit was thereafter 
paid by Himmler and that the funds thus 
paid were converted to the use, beenfit 


' P and advantage of Westfall] and others, 


and were wholly lost to the member 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| conviction of 


bank. As posnted out by tne District 
Judge, the bank had not parted with any 
funds until the certificate was p~esented 
for payment and paid; there had been 
no abstracting of funds; there had béen 
a crime committed by Himmler in is- 
suing the certificate of deposit without 
authority and when there were no funds 
deposited in the bank to warrant it, but 
that was not the crime which is charged 
in the indictment. The crime of illegally 
abstracting the moneys and funds of the 
member bank with intent to injure and 
defraud susch bank and to deceive the 
examiner appointed to examine the af- 
fairs of such member bank was not a 
completed act until after the participa- 
tion of Westfall in the deposit and pay- 
ment or collection of such certificate. 
The word “abstract” is to be given its 
simple, popular meaning and is without 
ambiguity. “It means to take or with- 
draw from, so that to abstract the funds 
of the bank, or a portion of them, is to 
take and withdraw from the possession 
and control of the bank the moneys and 
funds alleged to be so abstracted.” U. 
S. v. Northway, 120 U. S. 327, 334. The 
crime charged is a single one in which 
Westfall participated, and the fact that 
the indictment avers that he aided and 
abetted the violation of the provisions 
of R. S. Sec. 5209 (U. S. Code, Title XII, 
Ch. 4, Sec. 592), consistent with the lan- 
guage of that section, does not negative 
his participation as a principal nor open 
the way to attack of the indictment for 
duplicity. Prettyman v. U. S., 180 Fed. 
30 (C. C. A. 6.) 


Government Witness 


In An Insane Hospital 

It having appeared that one of the im- 
portant Government witnesses had been 
admitted as an insane patient at the 
State Hospital for the Insane between 
the time of the alleged crime and the 
trial, and had been paroled from such 
hospital as “practically normal for:him,” 
when he was called to testify, counsel for 
defendant tendered the court record ad- 
judicating such witness as insane. Error 
is assigned to the refusal of the court 
to admit this record or adjudication of 
insanity in evidence either as touching 
the capacity of the witness to testify or 
his credibility. In view of the fact that 
the evidence already contained testimony 
that this witness had been admitted to 
the hospital as an insane patient, and 
detailing the nature of his insanity as 
that of “constitutional inferiority, not 
intellectually, but emotionally, perhaps,” 
his condition and improvement while at 
the hospital and his mental condition 
both at the time of discharge and of 
trial, we do not feel that any substantial 
error was committed in refusing to in- 
cumber the record with the formal ad- 
judication of insanity. 

Plaintiff in error also earnestly insists 
that having been charged in the indict- 
ment and convicted of aiding and abet- 
ting in the commission of the substan- 
tive offense of abstracting moneys and 
funds of a Federal reserve member bank 
and not being himself an officer, di- 
rector, agent or employe of such bank, 
and thus being incapable of directly com- 
mitting the substantive offense and only 
open to prosecution as a principal under 
the provisions of R. S., Sec. 5209 (or See. 
332 of the Penal Code), the offense 
charged is identical with the charge of 
conspiracy to commit the substantive 
offense, that such conspiracy is neces- 
sarily included as an element of the sub- 
stantive offense, and that after convic- 
tion of the substantive offense he cannot 
be tried upon the separate charge of 
conspiracy. It is conceded that there 
was practical identity of evidence intro- 
duced and facts proved in the two trials, 
and if the element of consipracy must 
of necessity be included as an incident 
to or part of the substantive offense, it 
would seem that an indictment for con- 
spiracy was no more admissible after 
the substantive offense, 
than a second indictment for the sub- 
stantive offense would have been. Hans 
Neilsen, Petitioner, 181 U. S. 176, 185. 
Se also In re Snow, 120 U. S. 274. The 
situation, it is urged, is then comparable 
to the return of an indictment .for an 
indictable attempt after conviction for 


the accomplished crime. The aiding and | 


abetting either under R. S., Sec. 5209 or 
Penal Code, Sec. 332, is then said to be 
nothing more than a conspiracy in which 
the purpose of the conspiracy had been 
accomplished. 


Contention Is Declared 


To Be on False Premise 

On first impression this contention is 
persuasive. However, we think that it 
is unsound and founded upon the false 
premise that the conspiracy is a neces- 
sary incident to and element of the sub- 
stantive offense and the same offense. 
While incapable of committing the sub- 
stantive offense independently and with- 
out the aid of some officer, agent or em- 
ployee of the bank, Westfall was a di- 
rect participant and joint principal in 
its commission. He did not simply 
counsel, plot and plan the crime but he 
acted and aided in its commission, and 
it was his act in negotiating the certifi- 
cate of deposit which formed an essential 
element and necessary step in abstract- 
ing the funds of the bank. Where sep- 
arate offenses arise from the same trans- 
action the protection against double 
jeopardy does not apply (Gavieres v. U.' 
S.. 220 U. S. 338) and it is now too 
firmly established to justify question 
that one may be prosecuted both as a 
principal in, and as a conspirator to com- 
mit, an offense. U. S. v. Rabinowich, 
288 U. S. 78, 85, and cases there cited. 
These cases sustain the doctrine that a 
conspiracy to commit a crime is a dif- 
ferent offense from the crime that is the 
object of the conspiracy, and if con- 


spirators,who have joined in the actual | 


commission of crime are separately pun- 
ishable for both the conspiracy and the 


substantive offense, the fact that one of | 


such conspirators and principals in the 
substantive offense was incapable of in- 
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Air Pumps 


Patent for Air Pump 
Is Adjudged to Be 
Valid and Infringed 


District Court Holds Pat- 
ente’s Ideas Not Shown 
In the Prior 
Art. 


When earlier art lacks the idea of 
patent in suit and would not operate 
as patent operated without recon- 
struction it does not constitute an- 
ticipation, the District Court, Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, found in ad- 
judging the patent for a hydro-tur- 
bine air pump valid and infringed in 
the case of the Nash Engineering 
Company v. Trane Co. The full text 
of the decision which begun in the 
issue of July 28 is concluded as 
follows: 

In the first part of 1914 the plaintiff 
furnished an apparatus consisting of a 
Nash pump to act as an exhauster and 
a centrifugal water pump to the S. D. 
Warren Company to be used in connec- 
tion with the steam-heated drying-rolls 
on a paper-making machine. This is ap- 
parently the first use of the Nash pump 
in connection with steam heating and it 
was a use obviously very different from 
heating buildings. 

In the plaintiff’s pamphlet of Decem- 
ber 1, 1914, nothing was said about the 
use of the Nash pump for the latter pur- 
pose. 

Toward the end of 1914 the Chicago 
Pump Company inquired of the plaintiff 
about the Nash pump for vacuum 
steam-heating purposes. It wrote to the 
plaintiff in January, 1915, “We have been 
waiting patiently for some time now for 
a reply to our inquiry for data on the 
vacuum pumps,” ete.; to which the plain- 
tiff replied. “We were awaiting the re- 
sult of a test on a small water pump.” 

Solution Finally Found. 

Evidently one of the points involved 
was that the air pump and the water 
pump must each operate at the speed of 
commercial electric-motors and_ start 
easily; and under date of January 19, 
the Chieago Company wrote that if Nash 
would send the vacuum pump, they might 
be able to develop a small centrifugal 
pump which would operate at the motor 
speed. The plaintiff sent forward a Nash 
pump in February of that year, with 
sketches showing how it was to be con- 
nected up. 

The sketches showed belt-driven appa- 
ratus, quite unsuitable for general use. 
The correspondence indicates that the ap- 
paratus was far from perfected. 

Under date of April 9, 1915, the Chi- 
cago Pump Company wrote to the plain- 
tiff that the owner (of the building) 
would not accept the pump because it 
made too much noise; and other difficul- 
ties are referred to. 

Sketch of Pump Furnished. 

This letter, which has already been 
quoted from, indicates clearly that as 
late as that date the invention was far 
from perfected. According to Jennings’ 
testimony, it was not until 1917 that he 
hit upon the solution of the final diffi- 
culty. 

On all the evidence I am not satis- 
fied that appartus embodying the inven- 
tion of the patent was sold before June 
15, 1915, which upon this issue is the 
decisive date. On all the evidence I 
find and rule that the Jennings patent 
is valid. 

The claims now in suit are 2, 3, and 11; 
the others have been withdrawn. Claim 
2 is for the combination in a vacuum 
steam heating system of (1) a separat- 
ing chamber, (2) a Nash type gas-pump, 
and (3) a water-pump. Claim 8 is for 
the same basic elements, narrowed by 
provisions that the gas-pump shall re- 
tain all the water in the system and the 
water-pump shall return the water of 
condensation to the boiler. 

Obviously claim 2 is infringed; the 
question is as to its validity. As has 
heen said, Jennings’ invention was highly 
meritorious and of patentable character. 
This being so, it is well settled that the 
claims should be so construed as to pro- 
tect it, if the language permits such a 
construction. (Cases supra.) 

Obstables Are Overcome. 

Whether the mere substitution of a 
Nash-type pump as the exhausting ap- 
paratus in a vacuum steam-heating sys- 
tem in place of the pumps previously 
employed amounted to invention, is a 
close question. The proper location and 
connections for such a pump involved 
certain difficulties which had to be solved. 

It was much more than the substitu- 
tion of one pump for another; it effected 
a change in the system as a whole which 
made it much more widely useful. The 
history of the art shows that it Was not 
an obvious step. I incline to the view 
which was taken by the Patent Office, 
that it amounted to invention. 

It is, however, unnecessary to decide 
this question, because even if these 
claims be given the narrowest possible 
construction and held to cover only a 
Nash-type pump, in combination with a 
separating chamber and a water-pump 
substantially like those of the patent, 


dependently committing such substantive 
offense cannot avoid the application of 
the established doctrine. If there is in 
fact and effect double prosecution for the 
same offense under this doctrine, or an 
abuse of the power to prosecute for con- 
spiracy arising from the over-zealous 
attitude of prosecuting officials, the 
remedy must be found in legislation 
which will prohibit prosecutions under 
section 87 of the Penal Code in cases 


| Where the accused has been tried and 


convicted for the sybstantive offense. 
The existence of abuses, however, does 
not justify our ignoring the established 
doctrine. 

The court has also given careful con- 
sideration to the questions of admissi- 
bility of evidence and the other assign- 
ments of error but we find none that is 
considered worthy of special treatment. 

The judgments of the court in both 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI wre printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-lndex and File Cards approximately 8 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


heuity: Indispensible Parties: Definition ——An indispensible party is one 

who has such an interest in the subject-matter of the controversy that a 
final decree cannot be rendered between the other parties to the suit without 
radically and injuriously affecting his interest, or without leaving the contro- 
versy in such a situation that its final determination may be inconsistent ‘with 
equity and good conscience.—Cobb et al v. Interstate Mortgage Corporation. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearl Index Page 


(Volume IT). 


1524, Col. 1 


QUITY: /Creditors’ Suit: Exhaustion of Remedies at Law.—Where a suit is 
maintained to enforce in, equity the liability of defendant under its assump- 
tion of the liabilities of a defunct company, as well as to enforce the equitable 
lien or trust, which arose in favor of the creditors of the defunct company when, 
without paying its debts, it transferred its entire assets to defendant and prac- 
tically ceased to exist, held, no showing of exhaustion of remedies at law is 
necessary.—Cobb et al v. Interstate Mortgage Corporation. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


YQUITY: Creditors’ Suit: 


Right to Equitable Relief.—Ordinarily a suit in 


equity cannot be maintained in a Federal Court by creditors to set aside a 
fraudulent conveyance, or to subject property of the debtor to the satisfaction 
of their claims until judgment has been obtained and execution returned un- 
satisfied. But this rule is only applicable where a complainant’s right to equit- 
able relief depends upon a showing that he has exhausted his remedies at law 
and is without remedy save in equity. It has no application to a case where his 
only remedy is in equity.—Cobb et al v. Interstate Mortgage Corporation. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


feuity: 


Creditors’ Suit: 


Power to Grant Relief.—Equity has the power to 


grant relief to creditors of an insolvent and defunct corporation whose 
property has been fraudulently obtained by a foreign corporation by contro] 
exercised through stock ownership, where it is alleged that the foreign corpo- 
ration which has assumed its liabilities has no intention of making payment 
but,on the contrary, is about to remove from the State the assets transferred to 
it for the purpose of defeating the rights of creditors.—Cobb et al v. Interstate 
Mortgage Corporation. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.) —Yearly Index 


Page 1524, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Faulty: 


Promise to Pay Debt of Another: 


Suit by Creditor.—When a 


grantee contracts with his grantor to pay the latter’s debt or obligation in 
payment, or in part payment, for the conveyance, the creditor or obligee may 
accept and appropriate that contract to himself and maintain a suit in equity to 


anforce it.—Cobb et al v. Interstate Mortgage Corporation. 


((Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


BANKS AND BANKING: Federal Reserve System: Power to Protect.—The 

provisions of the act of Congress of December 23, 1913, as amended June 
21, 1917, to the effect that officers, agents and employes of a State bank mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System shall be subject to the provision of and to 
the penalties prescribed by Section 5209, R. S., held, constitutional—Westfall 
v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


1525, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


(CONSPIRACY: Criminal Responsibility: 


Prosecution and Punishment.—A 


conspiracy to commit a crime is a different offense from the crime that is 
the object of the conspiracy, and if conspirators who have joined in the actual 
commission of crime are separately punishable for both the conspiracy and 
the substantive offense, the fact that one of such conspirators and principals 
in the substantive offense was incapable of independently committing such 
substantive offense cannot avoid the application of the established doctrine.— 
Westfall v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Yearly 


Page 1525, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: 


Reopening Case for Newly Discovered Proof of Prior Use.— 


A patent cause should be remanded from Circuit Court of Appeals to Dis- 
trict Court for consideration of motion to reopen, when defendant shows facts 
excusing its earlier failure to discover proof of prior use of the invention, and 
presents affidavits by men of good character so situated that they probably had 
imowledge of the facts, and averring facts that would be likely to lead the Dis- 
trict Court to a different conclusion—D. W. Bosley Company et al v. Wirfs. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit: 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 5 


(Volume IT). 
ATENTS: 


Reopening Case for Newly Discovered Proof of Prior Use: 


Excuse for Delay.—When defendant presents to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals affidavits which furnish reasonable ground for consideration of the Dis- 
trict Court of new evidence of prior use, and shows that this evidence has to do 
with transactions in California, whereas the Chicago defendant had made 
reasonable seasvh east of the Rocky Mountains, and were reasonably diligent, 
the District Court will be granted leave to hear the motion to reopen.—D. W. 


Bosley Company et al v. Wirfs. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit: 1927.) 


—Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


UNFAIR COMPETITION: Elements of Action.—Indispensible elements of 
good cause of action for unfair competition by selling or palming off the 
goods of one manufacturer or vendor as those of another are: First, the wrong- 
ful fraudulent intention of the defendant to deceive purchasers of his goods into 
buying them as goods of another; second, the sale or the probable sale of the 
jefendant’s goods as those of another by reason of the defendant s deceitful 
representations; and, third, damages inflicted upon the complainant by reason 
of such fraudulent misrepresentation and sales——Wirfs v. D. W. Bosley Com- 


pany et al. 
1524, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit: 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 


(COPYRIGHT: Pictures of Familiar Common Object: No Proof of Copying.— 
Illustrative cuts used in advertising circulars for the same sort of common, 
familiar object, necessarily and unavoidably are similar of each other, but such 


similarity does not constitute 
proof of copying.—Wirfs v. 


copyright infringement where there has been no 
W. D. Bosley Company et al. 


(Cireuit Court of 


Appeals, 8th Circuit: 1927.)—-Yearly Index Page 1524, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


arranged in substantially the same way, 
the defendant’s appartus is so clearly a 
copy of the plaintiff’s arrangement that 
it would still infringe. 

Entitled to Constructors. 

While courts are disinclined to broaden 
claims beyond their language, even in 
order to protect meritorious inventions, 
there is no such objection to narrowing 
a claim and restricting its broad lan- 
guage to what the specifications clearly 
show as the invention. (See Chism Mail 
Box Co. v. S. H. Couch Co., C. C. A. 1st, 
May 17, 1927); and Mitchell v. Tilgh- 
man 17 Wall. 287, at 391. (The point 
not being affected by the later decision 
in 102 U. S. 707.) 

To such a construction, at least, Jen- 
nings is, I think, clearly entitled. On all 
the evidence I find and rule that claim 2 
is valid and infringed. 

Claim 3. Jenning’s apparatus was so 


arranged that all the water which came | 
through the return-pipe was retained in 


the system and returned to the boiler, in- 
cluding the water which worked its way 
through the gas-pump. This claim is 
directed to this feature of the invention. 


In the defendant’s apparatus, “The | 


discharge from the trane air-pump is 
not back to the receiver but into the air, 
so that any water that is entrained by 


the air-pump is discharged and lost or } 


wasted.” (Defendant’s brief p. 50.) This 
being so, the claim under discussion is 
not infringed. 

Claim 11. The defendant 
urges that this claim is but for an aggre- 


; gation of old parts producing an old | 


‘ result; that except for the substitution 


‘ 


of electricity for steam power it is pre- 
cisely readable on old systems. The 
commercial value of the arrangement is 





strongly | : 


shown by the fact that the defendant 
has adopted and used it in about 25 per 
cent of its installations. 

Apparently out of many possible com- 
binations of controlling mechanism, Jen- 
nings has brought together those which 
make the best unit. The controlling 
mechanism is an important feature of any 
automatic appartus; and‘this, as devised 
and used by Jennings, has, I do not 
doubt, contributed to his commercial 
success. ; 

The legal considerations which this 
claim involves are. the same as those 
already discussed. Construing it as 
limited to cover substantially the ar- 
rangement of parts shown in the patent, 
it is, in my opinion, valid; and it is in- 
fringed. 

June 7, 1927. | 
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Architects’ small house service bureau 
of the United States, inc. 100 bunga- 
lows of architectural distinction, pub. 
by the Architects’ small house service 
bureau. 64 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
1927. 27-14048 


Bailey, Bruce Crawford. I. Yield per 
cent problems, long and short term 
leases, installment loans. II. Build- 
ing-loan tables, special interest rates, 
insurance plan payments. III. Monthly 
payments, periodical installments, com- 
pound interest. 64 p. Los Angeles, 
Times-mirror printing & binding house, 
1927. 27-14042 

Barker, J. Ellis. Good health and hap- 
piness; a new science of health. 
with an introduction by Sir W. Arbu- 
thnot Lane. 525 p., London, Murray, 
1927. 27-14067 

Belknap, Henry Wyckoff. Artists and 
craftsmen of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. 127 p., illus. Salem, Mass., 
The Essex institute, 1927. 27-14049 

Bell, Florence Eveleen Eleanore (Oliffe) 
Angela; # play in three acts, by Lady 
Bell. 101 p. London, Benn., 1926. 

27-14078 

Booth, J. B. “Master” and men; Pink’un 
yesterdays (“Costs”). 380 p., illus N. 
Y., Stokes, 1927. 27-14037 

Brigham, Henry Martyn. Christmas bells, 
and other poems. 31 p. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Ideal plateless engraving co., 
1927. 27-14088 

Brown, Louis P. Nonsense rhymes. 49 
p. Des Moines, Ia., 1927. 27-14079 

Bruce, Barry Wallace. Business simpli- 
fied. Wholesalers’ and retailers’ clear- 
ing house plan explained. 18 p. Man- 
chester, J. Heywood, 1927. 27-14045 

Carnegie endowment for international 
peace. Division of intercourse and 
education. International mind alcoves, 
by Amy Heminway Jones. 46 p., illus. 
N. Y., 1927. 27-14064 

Chapman, George. ... Eastward hoe, by 
Chapman, Jonson and Marston, edited, 
with introduction, notes and glossary, 
by Julia Hamlet Harris. (Yale studies 
in English LXXIII). (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Yale university, 1922.) 191 
p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1926. 27-14089 

Coward, Noel Pierce. Hay fever, by 
Noel Coward ... Rev. and re-written 
as an acting edition, 1927. (French’s 
standard library edition.) 66 p. Lon- 
don, French, 1927. 27-14078 

Dade, Emil Bryan. Instalment lending 
and saving tables by . .. and Dome- 
nico Gagliardo. 72 p. Kansas City, 
Mo., The Institute publishing co., 1927. 

27-14044 

Donovan, P. 3. Dad’s musings; a house- 
hold philosopher’s’ kindly and practi- 
cal reflections on the affairs of aver- 
age citizens, in which he is assisted 
by Maw, his wife, and Dusty, their 
son. Donovan. 123 p. Chicago, J. 
H. Meier, 1926. 27-14076 

Ellis, firm, booksellers, London. A col- 
lection of armorial bookbindings of 
the Tudor, Stuart and Hanoverian pe- 
riods, described by George Smith and 
Frank Benger. 53 p., illus. London, 
Ellis, 1927. 27-14063 

Flexner, Abraham. . . . Do Americans 
really value education? 49 p. (The 
Inglis lecture, 1927) Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1927. 

27-14069 

Forrest, Belford. On the third day. 97 
p. (Drama series of Expression com- 

pany, vol. III). Boston, Mass., Expres- 
sion company, 1927. 

Gibbs, Arthur Hamilton. 
right hand; a farce in one act. 
247. (Baker’s royalty plays). 
ton, Walter H. Baker co., 1927. 

27-14087 

Glover, Lydia May. Nason, the blind 
disciple; a sermon drama, with sug- 
gestions for a Sunday evening’s wor- 
ship service. 31 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Abingdon press, 1927. 27-14085 

Gray, William Noble. The science of 
cradepathy, founded by William Noble 
Gray, D. N.C. D. 1st ed. 82 p., illus. 
Maywood, IIl., 1927. 27-14066 

Harwood, Harold Marsh. The transit of 
Venus; a play in four acts. 93 p. 
(Contemporary British dramatists, 
vol. LII, i. e. LV.) London, Benn, 
1927. 27-14080 

Hills, Frank D. Truths seldom told. 76 
p. Picher, Okl., The King Jack print- 
ing co., 1927. 27-14071 

Hobbs, Lucy Edith. . . . History of the 
teachers’ annuity movement in Iowa. 
62 p. (Iowa. University. College of 
education. College of education series 
no. 20. University of Iowa extension 
bulletin. no. 145). Iowa City, The 
University, 1926. 27-27104 

Lamb, Frank H. Rotary: a_ business 
man’s interpretation. 189 p, Ho- 
quiam, Wash., The Rotary club of Ho- 
quiam, 1927. 27-14043 

Lared, Ada Campbell. An Indian leg- 
end of Blowing Rock. 11 p., illus. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Larew printing co., 
1927. 27-14081 

Laughlin, Clara Elizabetl. So you’re 
going to Italy! And if I were going 
with you these are the things I’d in- 
vite you to do. 493 p., illus. Boston, 


Meredew’s 
p. 235- 
Bos- 


OO NH 


Houghton, 1926. 27-14036 
Leo-Wolf, Carl G. Nursing i: diseases 
of children. 2d ed. With 72 iliustra- 
tions. 314 p., illus. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1927. 27-14068 
McCann, Rebecca. The cheerful cherub. 
287 p., illus. Chicago, Covici, 1927. 
27-14296 
Cupid scores a touch- 
down; a comedy in three acts. 
(French’s international copyrighted 
. edition of the works of the best 
authors, no. 603). 68 p. N. Y., French, 
1927. 27-14070 
Ould, Hermon. The piper laughs; a play 
in ten scenes. (Contemporary Brit- 
ish dramatists, vol. LIV.) 77 p. Lon- 
don, Benn, 1927. 27-14074 
Overton, Grace Sloan. Dramatic activ- 
ities for young people. 82 p. N. Y., 
Century, 1927. 27-14086 
Paulton, Edward. Half the better half; 
a comedy in one. act. (French’s in- 
ternational copyrighted edition 
of the works of the best authors, no. 
581.) 19 p. N. Y., French, 1926, 
27-14082 
Pertwee, Roland. Early birds; a sketch 
in one act. (French’s acting edition, 
no. 1384.) 21 p. London, French, 
1927. 27-14083 
Reznikoff, Charles. Five group. of verse. 
67 p. N. Y., Reznikoff, 1927. 
27-14075 
Russell, Mrs. France Theresa (Peet). 
One word more on Browning. 157 p. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
university press, 1927 > °7-14084 
Smith, Charles Edward. Speedwriting 
dictionary (English ed.). Compiled 
under the direction of Miss Emma B. 
Dearborn. 324 p. N. Y., Brief Eng- 
lish systems, 1927. 27-14062 
Smith, Roy L. Some wild notions I have 
known. 186 p. N. .1., The Abingdon 
press, 1927. 27-14077 


Steinle, John Vernon. A new method for 
the identification and estimation of 
cholesterol and certain other com- 
pounds, by Steinle and Louis Kahlen- 
berg. p. 425-467. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Wisconsin, 1924.) Balti- 
more, 1926. 27-14138 

Track and field athletics for girls; in- 
structions for acquiring correct form, 
with a suggested program of competi- 
tion and recommendations for officials 
conducting a track meet, including 
field day. 151 p., illus. (Spalding “red 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. 
69 R.) N. Y., American sports publish- 
ing co., 1926. 27-14235 

Todd, John Philip. The prize contest man- 
ual. 127 p., illus. Carlstadt, N. J., 
Todd & Boos, 1927. 27-14294 

Tupling, George Henry: The e-onomic 
history of Rossendale. (Chetham so- 
ciety. Remains, historical and _lit- 
erary. .. v. 86. New series.) 274 p. 
Manchester, Urinted for the Chetham 
society, 1927. 27-14035 

Tupling, George Henry. The economic 
history of Rossendale. (Publications 
of the University of Manchester, no. 
elxxxi. Economic history series, no. 
iv.) 274 p. Manchester, The Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-14046 

Turbyfill, Mark. A marriage with space, 
and other poems. 110 p. Chicago, Co- 
vici, 1927. 27-14297 

Who’s who in art, 1927, being a series 
of alphabetically arranged biographies 
of the leading men and women in the 
world of art today, compiled by the 
publishers. v. i. London, The Art 
trade press Itd., 1927. 27-14051 


Osgood, Erastus. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Education of Young Children through 
Celebrating their Successes. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, head of the Division 
of Parental Education, Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University. 
City School Leaflet No. 26, Bureau of 
Education. Price 5 cents. E27-166 

A Manual for Conference Leaders. For 
Use in an Educational Program for 
Men Engaged in the Retail Meat Busi- 
ness. Commercial Series No. 7, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Vocational Education. 
Price 10 cents. E27-167 

A Remedy for Disappearing Game 
Fishes. An Address by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. De- 
livered before the Isaak Walton 
League, Chicago, Il., April 9, 1927. 
Free at the Department of Commerce. 

27-16792 

Information Concerning the United 
States Navy and Other Navies. Is- 
sued by the Navy Department, March, 
1927. Price 20 cents. 27-26793 

The Manufacture of Cottage Cheese in 
Creameries and Milk Plants. By Ar- 
nold O. Dahlberg, Dairy Manufactur- 
inf Specialist, revised by K. J. Mathe- 
son, Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 576. 
Price 5 cents. (Agr. 25-755) 
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Advertisement 


Concern Found to Have 


Represented Prison-Made 
Goods As Its Own. 


Manufactures. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

desist in selling shirts, shoes, binder 
twine or other merchandising under a 
trade name or corporate name which in- 
cludes the word “manufacturing” or a 
word or words of like import. The or- 
der contains the provision, “unless and 
until swch respondent actually owns and 
operates, or directly and absolutely -con- 
trols a factory in which the products so 
sold and distributed by such respondent 
are manufactured.” 

Purchase by the Commenwealth Com- 
pany of large amounts of shirts, BBuves, 
and binder twine from the State cf {ndi- 
ana after the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles in the Indiana State prison, 
sale of these articies the company 
to its customers after advertising itself 


as a manufacturer and a ditect-from-the- | 
are indicated in the find- 


factory dealer, 
ings of the Commission. 

The Commonwealth Company has been 
given the’ customary 60 days in which 
to file 
sion a written report of the 
which it has complied with 
to cease and desist. 

Advertised as Producer. 

With an outstanding capital stock 
$5,000, 10 salesmen on the road 
working on a commission basis, 
clerks employed in a small office, 
company ‘has sold from 18,000 to 20,000 
pounds of binder twine a year, about 
50,000 dozen shirts a year, and 50 to 
60 pairs of shoes a day, according to the 
findings. These goods were purchased 
from the State of Indiana, then adver- 
tised by the company through use of 
such typical phrases as “Commonwealth 
Manufacturing Company, 
ers”: “Buy Direct from 
turer”; “$6.50 per Dozen, F. 0. B. Fac- 
tory”; “Mills: Michigan City, Indiana.” 

Michigan City. Ind., is the home of the 
Indiana State Prison, 


manner 
the order 


and 
with 2 


the Manufac- 


accordance with the 
are used primarily to 
supply the needs of the State’s public in- 
stitutions. while the surplus of such 
wares above and beyond the require- 
ments of the State are sold by the warden 
of the prison in the open market. It was 
efrom this surplus that the Common- 
wealth Manufacturing Company bought 
its goods. 
findings. 

Manufactured No Shirts. 

While the Commonweaith.company, in 
addition to paying the State cash for its 
products from the prison, did, in the in- 
stance of its shirt purchases, furnish 
some wing machines which were used 
by the State to augment its other manu- 
facturing machinery. and also furnished 
cloth and trimmings whith were 
manufactured by the State into shirts, 
the Commission finds that this company 
has never been the manufacturer of the 
shirts sold by 
control a shirt factory. 
holds that representations made by the 
company regarding its “manufacture” of 
the articles sold are false and misleading 
and have had the 
purchasing public. 

Among the competiiors 
monwealth Company are 
manufactured and sold 
twine. 
respondent and who rightfully and truth- 
fully represented themselves to be manu- 
facturers such products. There are 
also among such competitors many who 
did not manufacture the shirts. binde1 
twine, or shoes that they sold in competi- 
tion with the Commonwealth company 
and who in no wise sented them- 
selves to be manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts. 

The 


Such products. in 


laws of Indiana, 


s¢ 


some 


The Commission 


the Com- 
many firms who 
shoes, binder 


of 


of 


repre 


Commonwealth 
Company has 
business under 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 
conducted parts of its 
the names, “Chicago 
Company” and “Harry 
Dushoff and Company.” according to 
the Commission. The firm said to 
have a capital stock of $50,000 but the 
outstanding stock of $5,000, with the 
exception of two shares, is held by Harry 
Dushoff. Of the two shares not held 
by Dushoff one each is listed in the 
name of two individuals that they 
can qualify as directors of the corpo- 
ration, it reported by the 
The same set of bokso and 
office and force have been 
by the company in operating under any 
or all of these names, the 1 
finds. 


is 


so 


is Commis- 
sion, 


same 
Commission 


Order Made Public. 

The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to this respondent 
as follows: 

“It is now 

(1) That 
Commonwealth Manufacturing Com- 
pany, its officers, directors, agents and 
employes and respondent Harry Dushoff, 
his agents, representatives 

, Ployes, cease and desist from 
on the business of selling shirts, 
binder twine or other merchandise in 
commerce among the several States of 
the United States under a trade name 
or corporate name which includes the 
word “manufacturing,” or a word or 
words of like import, and from making 
representations through advertisements, 
letterheads, order forms, billheads or 
other business stationery, or by any 
other means whatsoever in connection 
with such business; that respondents, 
or either of them, are the manufac. 


1s 


ordered, 
respondent 


and = em- 


shoes, 


and 





with the Federal Trade Commis- ! 
in | 


of | 


9 | 


the | 


Manufactur- | 


where binder twine. | 
shoes and shirts have been manufactured | 
within the prison walls for many vears. | 


according to the Commission’s | 





it and does not operate or | 


tendency to deceive the | 


and shirts in competition with the | 





the | 
used | 


the 
printed! turers of said products, 
| til such respondent actually owns and 
operates, 
trols a 
so sold and distributed hs 
; ent 


corporation, | 


Commonw 
pany, 
vants and employes 
from selling and distributing 
state 
branded or 
@? 


carrying | 


import, 
is 


News 


w ‘ommission 
advertising 


Advertising 


Federal Trade 
Chicago jobbers to 
goods as its own products. 


Page 1, 


orders 
cease 


Col. 1 


Aeronautics 


Rear Admiral William A. Moffet de- 
scribes the work of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 3 
officially 
altitude in 


oc ed- 


Navy 


Lieutenant Champion 
ited with 38,559 feet 
test flight. 
Page 2, Col. 7 

First mail sack carried by air from 
New York to Paris to be given to Na- 
tional Museum. 

Page 12, Col. 
. 

Agriculture 

Daily fruit, vegetable, grain, 
butter and cheese naark®t price 
yses. 


meat, 
anal- 


Pa@we 5 

Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry 

says increased attention and study 

being given eradication of poultry 
diseases, 


is 
to 
Page 5, Col. 1 


durum wheat 
favorable mar- 


Gain in production of 
expected to create 


ket this year. 


less 


Page 5, 

American flax growers in a 

able position according to survey 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

market 


Col. 5 
favor- 
by 


Fair European wheat 


perted. 


re- 


Gain reported for in 
production in Porto Rico. 


Page 5, 
Automotive Industry 


Heavy French tractor 
fully. 


crop 


Col. 5 


tried success- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Banking-l'inance 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds that 
where company without paying debts 
transfers stock assets, showing of ex- 
haustion of remedies not neces- 
sary. (Cobb, et al v. Interstate Mort- 
gage Corp.) 


Was 


Page 10, Col. 1 
6th Cir., holds con- 
a different offense 
(C. O. Westfall v. 


Court of Appeals, 
spiracy to a crime 
from crime itself. 
Us S.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
reports Minnesota country banks expe- 
rienced heaviest demand for funds two 
weeks later than usual. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Reserve Bank of Kansas 
reduces reciscount rate. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
reports general business activity at 
slightly higher levels: 


Federal 
City 


Page 7, Col. 3 

Federal Board reports in- 

crease in six leading lines of wholesale 

trade during June as compared to May. 

Page 7. Col. 4 

statement of the United States 
sury. 


Reserve 


Daily 

Trea 

Page 7 

consolidated condition state- 

Federal reserve banks. 

Page 7, 

Transactions in the office 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Page 
rates, 


Weekly 
ment of 
Col. 1 
of the 
7, Col. 
Foreign Exchange 

Page 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by the Govern- 


11, Col. 7 
the Library 


Page 
New at 


of Congress. 


books received 


» Col. ¢ 
+ 


Page 11 
Civil Service 
Four 


service. 


vacancies listed in government 


Col. 6 


Page 4, 
Coal 


& Nashville 


ig lisville Railroad de- 
nied authority to change 


rates on coal. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Commerce-T rade 


Summary 
Simplified 


of report of 
Practice for 


Division 
first half 


Ot 
of 


Admiral MeCully Sent 


To Charleston, S. €., Post 


Rear Admiral Newton A. McCully, 


who for the past two vears has headed 


American naval mission to Brazil 


unless and un- ; 
and absolutely con- 
which the products 
“och re 


or direct): 
factory in 
spond- 
manufactured. 

That respondent orporation, 
ealth Manufacturing 
its officers, directors, 


are 
*(2) 
Com- 
SCnis, 
and desist 
in inter- 
any shoes which are 
labeled with the letters ‘U. 
letters or words of similar 
with a simulation of what 
commonly recognized as the shield 


ser- 
cease 


commerce 


with 
or 


or 


of the United States, or any other device 

of similar import, unless all of said shoes | 
so sold and distributed 
and under the supervision and specifi- 
cations of the Government of the United 
States. 


were made for 


” 


| ment of the 


| in assignment for Admiral 


Op eeritierirciommenrenantinti ’ 


current year. 
Page .), Col. 2 
* Daily commodity price analysis. 
| Page 5 
Y . 
, Construction 
Department of Commerce representa- 
tive reports West and Middle West in- 
terested in utilization of short-length 


woods, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


* ‘ 
| Corporations 
Board of Tax Appeals rules corpora- 
tions owned and controlled by same in- 
| terests for joint success are affiliated. 
(Adolph Hirch & Co.) ~ 
Page 8, Col. 5 


7| Cotton 


Continuance of freight rates recom- 
mended on cotton and cotton linters 
from southwest to gulf ports and east- 
ern United States. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
price analysis. 

Page 5 


Daily cotton market 


Court Decisions 
La ih 


See Special Index and Digest 
on Page 11. 
See Special Indes and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page &. 


2 > > 
Customs 
Court reappraises duty 
map charts and plani- 


Customs on 
porcelain balls, 
meters, 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Education 
State school 

being superseded 

organizations. 


associa- 
parent- 


improvement 
ions by 
teacher 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 


Surveys of working conditions to be | 


in radio and electrical industries. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


nade 


’ 
Foodstuff s 

Daily fruit, 
and cheese market 


vegetable, meat, butter 
price analyses. 
Page 5 


7 . 
Foreign Affairs 

Slayer of American in Mexico is 
killed while attempting to escape jail. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
hears Great 
proposals at 


State 
new 


Department of 
Britain will submit 
Geneva conference. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Furniture 


Class I railroads ordered to supply 
rate information on furniture, fresh 
meats and other packing house prod- 
ucts. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Gov't Personnel 
Daily decisions of the 
counting Office. 


General Ac- 


Page 4, 
Govt Supplies 


Specifications issued 
velopes, 


for window en- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
’ 9 . ’ eo 
Gov't Topical Survey 
eae Admiral William A. Moffett de- 
scribes the work of the Bureau of Aero- 


| nautics, Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 
Sulphite 
Stockholm 


Ive successfully used in 
reduce highway upkeep. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Imm igration 


Commissioner of Immigration tells of 
plan to save time in issuing re-entry 
| permits to alien residents. 
Page 
Indian Affairs 
Appeal is directed in case involving 
tax on held by non-competent 
| Omaha Indians. 


to 


1, Col. 3 


lands 


3, Col. 3 


so-called 


Page 

Government’s claims in 
Creek Indian oil land cases has been 
rejected by the Court of Appeals, 8th 
it. Page 3, Col. 4 


Insular Possessions 
Gain reported for 1925-26 in crop pro- 

| duction in Porto Rico, 5 

| Page 


orders from the 


of the 


received 
Navigation 
Navy to assume command 
6th \Naval District with head- 
at Charleston, S.C. 
MeCully will be succeeded at 
post by Rear Admiral N. 
E. Irwin, whose last assignment was 
commander of the Destroyer Squad- 
rons of the Scouting Fleet. The change 
McCully, it 


28 
of 


on July 
Burgau 


of the 

quarters 
Admiral 

his’ foreign 


was stated orally at the 


has been ordered because he has com- 
pleted his requisite rears’ 
service, 


two 


Business Men Enter 
Army Reserve Camp 


A group of 


have entered two weeks’ active field 


training at Fort Slocum, N. Y., as Army | 
Reserve Officers, the Department of War | 
| has just been informed by the Second 


Corps Area headquarters in New York. 
. The officers began their two weeks ac- 
tive duty on Sunday, 


to the statement. They comprise the 


Col. 2 | 


5, Col. 5 | 


Depart- | 


Department, | 


foreign | 


57 New York business men | 


| 
July 24, according 


Insurance 


Weekly mortality rate review. 
Page 3, Col. 


Tronand Steei 


Decrease 
and steel in 


in imports of iron 
half of 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


affecting rates on 


noted 
first 


Order suspended 
moulding sand. 


Labor 


Broadening of labor surveys 
nounced by Commissioner of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Col. 7 | 


Page 6, 


is an- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Surveys of working conditions to be 


made in radio and electrical industries 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Lumber 


Depariment of Commerce representa- 
tive reports West and Middle West in- 
terested in utilization of short-length 
woods. < 
5 


Page 1, Col. 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir, 
patent infringement suit for considera- 
tion of new evidence on validity of pat- 
ent, defendant having shown good rea- 
son for delay in finding evidence. CD. 
W. Bosley Co. et al. v. Wirfs) 105. 

Page 10, Col. 5 
full text of decision 
by District Court, Mass., holding pat- 
ent for pump and air compressor is 
infringed. (Nash Engineering Co. vy. 
Trane Co.) 


remands 


Continuation of 


Page 11, Col. 3 

Summary of report of Division of 

Simplified Practice for first half of 
current year. 


Milling 


Gain in a of duum wheat 
expected to create less favorable mar- 
ket this year. 


Page 9, Col. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


wheat market re- 


Fair 
ported. 


European 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 


National Defense 


5 


Rear Admiral William A, Moffet de- 


scribes the work of the Bureau of Aero- 
1auties, Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 
More than 30.000 students enrolled in 
Army correspondence courses. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Lieutenant Champion officially cred- 
ited with 38,559 feet altitude in Navy 
test flight. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Group of 57 New York business men 
enter Reserve officers’ training camp at 
Fort Slocum. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Department of State hears Great 
Britain will submit new proposals at 
Geneva conference. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Board named to consider promotion 
»f Naval officer. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Cou. = 
Navy Department expected to gain 
by shipbuilding merger. 

Page 3, 
McCully asisgned 
at Charleston, S. C- 

Page 12, Col. 2 

- . ° 
Naturalization 

Commissioner of 
clares interpretation of phrase 
uous residence” cause of 
litigation in many cases. 


Page 
Oil 


Government's 
Creek Indian oil 
rejected by the 
Cir. 


Cot. 2 
Rear Admiral to 


Naval District 


Naturalization de- 
“contin- 
is extended 


1, Col. 


claims in 
land cases has been 
Court of Appeals, &th 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Appeals rules invest- 
does not constitute 


Board of Tax 
ment in oil 


partnership. 


Packers 


Class I railroads ordered to supply 


lease 


Page 8, Col. 


regimental officers of the 306th Infantry 
of the 77th New York Division. 

The full text of the siatement follows: 

Fifty-seven Army Reserve officers, 
among them leaders in financial, publish- 
ing. and industrial circles of New York 
City, went active field training at 
Fort Slocum. near New Rochelle, tor a 
neriod of two weeks, on July 24. 

The 57, who comprise the regimental 
officers of the 306th Infantry of the 77th 
New York Division, were designated im 
orders issued by Major General James 
“‘H. McRae, commanding the Second 
Corps Area, at Governors Island. They 
replaced Reserve officers of the 305th 
Infantry who completed their 
at Fort Slocum on Saturday, July 25. 

By terms of General McRae’s orders, 
| the Reservists reported on arrival at 
| camp to Colonel John J. Bradley, Regular 
Army commandant of Fort Slocum. 
@raining programs outlined for them 
includes practical tactical and combat 
exercises under battle conditions. 
ing their training the citizen-officers 
lead Regular Army infantrymen in 
| istic war maneuvers. 

Reserve officers named by General Me- 
| Rae were: Lieutenants Colonels Julius 


will 
real- 


sion hearings, July 28. 


so-called | 


| York Central 


training | 


Dur- | 


' 
information on furniture, fresh | 


rat¢ 
meats and other packing house prod- 
ucts. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
Daily meat and livestock market 
analyses, | 


price 
e | 
Page 5 | 


Patents 


See Special Inder and Law 
| on Page 12. 


| Postal Service 


First mail sack carried by air from | 
New York to Paris to be given to Na- 
| tional Museum. 


| 
| 
Digest 


Page 12, Col.7 
| Modification reported of postal ar- 
rangements with Great Britain. 
Page 12, Col. 6 | 
Russian ruble notes barred in mails 
to Portuguese India. 


| 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 
Prohibition | 


Prohibition administrators told 
weed out inefficient employes. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Review 
to prevent 


to 


issued of measures advisable 
typhoid outbreaks. 
Page 3, 
mortality rate review. 
Page 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior rules dgault 
of entrymen begins at abandonment 
and not from éxpiration of six months 
after entry. 


Col. 1 
Weekly 
Col. 7 


9 
2°, 


Col, 4 
opening 
units in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Page 5, 
General Land Office reports 
of 132 


Radio 


Surveys of working conditions to be 
made in radio and electrical industries. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Protest registered against establish- 
ment of broadcasting station in Easton, 
Penna. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Chairman of Federal Radio named 
as delegate to international conference. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Summary of Federal Radio Commis- 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Western broadcasting company plans 
radio network of stations. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


‘ a 
Railroads 


June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and Delaware & Hud- 
son railways. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Continuance of freight rates recom- 
mended on cotton and cotton linters 
from southwest to gulf ports and east- 
ern United States. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie authorized to assume obligation 
and liability for $477,000 of notes of 

| Clarkson Coal Mining Co. 
Page 6, Col. 3 

Department of Justice asks Supreme 
Court of the United States to advance 
on docket series of cases involving rail- 
road valuations. 

Pagel, Col. 2 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and Atlantic Caast Line rail- 
ways. 
6, Col. 1 

Class I railroads ordered to supply 
rate information on furniture, fresh 
meats and other packing house prod- 
ucts. 


Page 


Page 6, Col. 1 

June statistics of revenues and ex- 

penses of Central of Georgia, 

Northern, and Southern railways. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Proposed changes on grain rates by 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are 
pended. 


sus- 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Continuation of full text of ruling 
on, lower freight rates to Mississippi 
Valley. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Louisville & Nashville and Norfolk 
& Western railways file freight tariffs 
proposing lower rates on coal. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
revenues and ex- 
Baltimore & Ohio and New 
railways, - 
Page 5, Col. 1 


June® statistics of 


penses of 


), Adler and Daniel P. Sulliva 
Josnua J. 
| Thomas G. 
Myron K. Barrett, 


Evans, Ernest a Poilion, 


Simpson and Esli L. Sutton; 
Albert E. 
Hugo J. Endres, Charles M. 
Roland B. Gordon, William R. John- 
son, James &. Lawyer, Christopher J. 
Madden, Edwin J. Mooney, Thomas E. 
Peirce, Michae! F. Rockel, Jr., John W. 
Woodward; First Lieutenants Paul K. 
Abrahamson. Henrik Antell, Ernest 
‘Brubaker, William A, Clark, Jr., George 
| F, Garlock, Raymond F. Gleason, living 
G, Hopkins. Charles W. Hoyt, Erle H. 
| Julian, David Kassman, Charles V. Rob- 
erts, William Rockel, David W. 
end, Emerson H., Virden, Joseph F, War- 
ing and Arthur H. Wehle; Second Lieu- 
tenants, Harold W. Butles, Robert C. 
Dunne, Colvin Farley, Charles W 
Leo Freedman, Wilber M. Gaige, Robert 
H, Kilroe, Charles L. Kirkley, Paul J. 
| Latzer, Victor H. Meister, Nathaniel C. 
Norman, Daniel G. O’Reardon, William 
P, O'Shaughnessy, Michael J. Reilly, Jose 
D, Salva, Martin H, Sherwin, Walter J. 


Captains 
| Brundage, 
Fink, 


| Raalte, Alfred P, Welsh, James A, Wil- 
liams, Edward J, Feimer, 





Order suspended affecting rates on 


moulding sand. 


reasonable. 


| nied authority to change rates on coal. 


‘Retail Trade 


reports 
| Slightly higher levels. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Freight rates on carpets held not un- 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad de- 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 
Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 


Twelfth District 


activity at 


Reserve 
business 


Federal 
general 





Page 7, Col. 3 


Science 


First mail sack carried by air from 


New York to Paris to be given to Na- 
tional Museum. 


asked to decide if Jones 
sailors injured in foreign waters. 


used 


by 


asked to decide if Jones 
sailors 


in 


decisions 
of Internal Revenue. 


mended 
from southwest to gulf ports and east- 
ern 


Chicago 
goods as its own products. 


reports 
slightly higher levels. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Shi pping 


Supreme Court of the United States 
Act applies to 


Page 12, Col. 7 

World’s greatest Diesel engine is 
on Danish ferry. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Shipping Board defers action on pro- 


posal to scrap 129 laid-up vessels. 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Navy Department expected to gain 
shipbuilding merger. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Su gar 


Gain reported for 1925-26 in crop 


production in Porto Rico. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


Department of Justice asks Supreme 


Court of the United States to advance 
on docket 
road valuations, 


series of cases involving rail- 


Pagel, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 

Act applies to 
injured in foreign waters. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

United Stutes 


> 
Oe 


Supreme Court of the 
util October 


recess 


Taxation 


Summary of Board of Tax Appeals 
considered by Commissioner 


Page 8, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Continuance of freight 
on cotton and 


rates recom- 
cotton linters 


United States. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
June report on wool looms in oper- 


ation. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


orders 
advertising 


Federal Trade Commission 
jobbers to cease 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Vice President Dawes asks Legion- 


naires to observe memorial spirit while 
in Paris. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


W ater Power 


Continuation of testimony of Secre- 


tary of War and full text of testimony 
of Maj. 
House 
Muscle Shoals project. 


Gen. C. C. 
subcommittee 


Williams before 
on disposition of 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Great Wholesale Trade 


Twelfth Federal 
general 


Reserve District 
business activity at 
* Page 7, Col. 3 


Federal Reserve Board reports in- 


crease in six leading lines of wholesale 


trade during June as compared to May. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Wool 


June report on wool looms in oper- 


ation. 


; Majors Postal Arrangement 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E. | 
| ment follows: 


: | nd, 
Towns: | land 


¥ | insulin, 
. Ficke, | 


| Skelly, Daniel H. Sullivan, Leopold Van | 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily woo market price analysis. 
Page 5 
Imports of wool increased in —— 
Page 9, Col. 


Ww ith Britain Modified 


Modification of of pelea postal arrange- 
ments with Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland covering the exchange of foreign 
mails has just been announced by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover. 

The full text of Mr. Glover's announce- 

Effective at once the following are 
prohibited in the regular and parcel post 
mails to Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
except under certain conditions. 

Vaccines Prohibited. 

Vaccines, serums, toxines, antitoxines, 
antigene, salvarsan and its derivatives, 
tuberculine, and _ preparation 
from the posterior lobe of the pituita 
destined to be employed in injection, un- 
less the addresses has obtained an au- 
thorization from a competent authority 
or unless these substances are destined 
to be employed solely for veterinar» 
medicines and that the containers are 
marked in an indetible manner to that 
effect. 


The above modifies the, item “Great payment of 2 








Plane Returned 


Relic of Commander Byrd’s 
Flight to Paris to Be Given 
to the National 
Museum. 


The first mail sack carried by airplane 
between the United States and France 
has been returned to the Post Office De- 
partment, the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, announced July 
28. The sack was carried in the airplane 
“America” by Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, 


‘on his flight from New York to France. 





i 


| Treland” 

Tobacco, 
factured tobacco i.ot exceeding 6 ounces 
| in gross weight, bearing a distinct mark 
indicating that they, contain unmanutac- 
tured tobacco, which are delivered on ¢ 


According to present plans of Mr. Glover, 
the sack will be sent to the National Mu- 
seum in Washington as an exhibit. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s na 


ment follows: 

The mail sack which was carried in 
the airplane ** America” by Comdr. Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, U. S. N., on his memorable 
flight from New York to France, was 
returned to the office of Acting Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, today. 
The sack, which contained 293. letters, 
weighing four pounds and _ thirteen 
ounces net, was one of the new style 
foreign sacks with closing, sealing and 
labeling device attached and was ad- 
dressed to *‘Paris, France, per Airplane 
‘America.’ ” 

The sack of maii was saved from the 
damaged plane “America” at Ver sur 
Mer, France, and delivered:to the French 
postal authorities at Ver sur Mer on Sat- 
urday morning, July 2, by the Prefect 


| of Cherbourg to whom it was delivered 


by Commander Byrd in the presence of 
the American Consul Wiley on Friday 
night, July 1. Mail was then delivered 
to addressees in Paris on July 3. 

In the “Bulletin of Verification” which 
was carried in the mail sack this greet- 
ing was sent by the postmaster and em- 
ployes of the New York City post office 
to the postmaster and employes of the 


office at Paris: 


“The postmaster and employes of the 
New York post office send greetings to 


| the postmaster and employes of the Paris 


post office on this, the occasion of the 
First Direct Mail Service between New 
York, U. S. A., and Paris, France. Please 
return the sack and label covering this 
dispatch under separate cover with this 
Bulletin of Verification as the equipment 
is desired for a special purpose. A dupli 


| cate of the Bulletin of Verification is at- 


tached for the files of your office.” 

The postmaster and employes at Ver 
sur Mer, in‘ acknowledging the greetings 
from the New York office, sent the fol- 
iowing: 

“The postmaster and postal employes 
at Ver sur Mer, Calvados, France, where 
the airplane *America’ landed in the sea 
on July 1, 1927, acknowledge receipt of 
the greetings from the postmaster and 
postal employes at New York and in 
their turn address their sincere greet- 
ings. and felicitations on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the first air mail 


| dispatch received directly in France com- 


ing from the United States.” 
It is planned to place this mail sack 
in the National Museum. 


Ruling Asked of Court 


On Injury to Seaman 


Whether Section 33 of the Jones Act 
June 5, 1920, applies where a seaman 
dies ashore in a foreign land as a result 
of injuries sustained on board an Ameri- 
can vessel in foreign territorial waters 
is the question presented in case of the 


| Clyde Steamship Co., Petitioner, v. Beer, 


now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 

The respondent, in the brief filed in 
opposition to the petition for the writ, 
contends the Jones Act applies to per- 
sonal injuiries suffered by a seaman in 
the course of his employment on board 
an American ship in foreign territorial 
waters. Under international law, it 
contended the law govering personal in- 
juries of seamen on board a_ vessel in 
foreign territorial waters is the law of 
the vessel’s flag. It is stated that Con- 
gress had power under the Constitu- 
tion to make the Jones Act cover per- 
sonal injuries to seamen under such cir- 
cumstances and that Congress intended 
the Jones Act to cover such cases. 

Another point made by the respondent 
is that the Jones Act is not. rendered in- 
applicable to a fatal injury occurring 
to a seaman on a vessel by the incident 
that the seaman thus injured died on 
land. This is based on the principle 
that the law governing personal injuries 
is the law of the place where the in- 
jury was received and on the principle 
that the test of admiralty jurisdiction 
in death actions is whether the fatal 
force is applied to the body of the de- 
ceased on navigable waters. 

It is poimted out that the injury for 
which a remedy is given by the Jones 
Act is expressly described by it as the 
“personal injury” suffered by a seaman 
in the course of his employment. 
Britain Moribine trviend’ ” appear- 
ing on pages 211 and 286 of the annual 
Postal Guide for 1926. ’ 

The ‘first paragraph on page 212 under 
the item ‘*Great Britain and Northern 
is modified to read as follows: 
except samples of unmanu- 


and 


- 9d. customs duty, 





